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A School At Uncas! 


School district #10 was organized on 
June 4, 1888. It was called Cooper 
School. The board of directors 
included William Keene of Leland, 
and George C. Cooper and A. 
Woodbury of Port Discovery. The 
school clerk was William Andrews of 
Leland. 


On August 20, 1888, one hundred 
dollars was spent to locate a school 
house on Mr. Cooper's land 
bordering the county road in Leland 
Valley. 


The first teacher hired was a Miss 
Grace Pitcher, for three months at 
forty dollars a month. School started 
on September 18, and ended 
December 13. 


On 29 August, 1896 a special tax 
levy of three mills on the dollar was 
levied on all taxable property in the 
school district. 


As of 14 April 1890, fifteen scholars 
were in attendance. Edwin Arthur 
Smith was on the honor roll . He 
was awarded a book from his 
teacher. 


In March 1891 a deed was drawn for 
the school lot from Mr. Cooper for the 
amount of one dollar. 


By 1897 the school was known as 
Junction City. The names of the 
students as of June 1 of this year 
were: Ernie, Regna, and Olie 


lExtracted from school records at the 
Jefferson Co. Historical Museum, Port 
Towsend, Washington 


JohnsonyAlbert, Lula, and Charlie 
Delano; Iwg, Emma, Stevie, and 
Teddie Mastick; Hattie and Renie 
Heath; Owen Wayson; Stanley, 
Addie, Roderick, Gladys, and 
Kiech(?) Cooper; Edwin, Ada, and 
Eliza Smith; Willie and Marice Munn; 
Louis George, and Ah Lhedds(?). 


Two of these students, Hattie Heath 
and Addie Cooper became teachers 
in this school in 1898 and 1900 
respectively. 
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Memories of Home 
Toots Snyder 1978 


Myself, when people ask me to speak about "my memoirs", it really 
makes me feel old. There's been so much written about Home lately, 
there's been so much interest. I think a lot of you have been familiar 
with the book that came out last year called "Utopias of Puget Sound" 
trat I won't go into anything about Home or the way it was settled or 
anything else, just a little bit about what life was like as I remember 
it when I was there. There are people here that have grown up with me 
like Lola over here and Minnie Winters. So I probably will have a lot 
of corrections. All I can talk about is what I remember, and I have to 
give you a little bit of background. 

My parents came to Home in 1910. They had been living in California 
where I was born and had decided to go back to Chicago where they had 
come from and they had decided to come to the Northwest to visit some 
friends of theirs, Jay Fox and his first wife, Esther, who were living 
in Home already. They had come here because they had heard about this 
new colony. I don't know how long they had already been here when my 
folks came. They arrived in May of 1910. I wax six months old and 
that summer was a summer such as we get once in a long, long time. It 
didn't rain from Memorial Day to Labor Day, or if it did it just 
sprinkled a little bit. They fell in love with Home and they decided 
that they would like to remain, but they didn't have any money. My 
father was a ladies' tailor and he could earn a living almost anywhere 
so he went to Tacoma and rented some space and opened a ladies' tailor- 
ing shop and we lived in Tacoma until I was 2 and then they came back 
to Home and they bought some land back in what was then called "Happy 
Valley" and I...Virginia maybe you can straighten me out on this... 
where they were allowed to buy 2 acres or 4 acres of land? Do you 
know? It was 2, it was 2 acres because there had been a study made 
by the Department of Agriculture that a family of 4 could live on what 
could be raised on 2 acres of land so this was the allocation of prop- 
erty. They bought 2 acres of land back in the area called "Happy Val- 
ley". That's where Mrs. Pritchard lives, and I don't know the people 
who live in our house now but the Alfsons lived there.(Comment... 
Linnaea Matthews place where Jens Magellsen lives). Anyway they got 
John Wahlberg to build them a house in 1911, and John Wahlberg was a 
Ship's carpenter. He had been in the Arctic with Admiral Byrd.  Any- 
way he built a little 2 bedroom house for them, but because he was a 
Ship's carpenter he didn't bother to put any clothes closets in, which 
always annoyed my mother very much. We never had any clothes closets 
as long as we lived there, just wardrobes with curtains across. And 
they stayed there for a couple of years, and then times weren't very 
good and my father decided he'd better go back to the city again to 
earn o" more money. So they moved to Seattle and came back to Home 
in 1915. 

My first memories, my own memories of Home, other than heresay, 
there was a big snow that winter and they talked about the snow, I 
think they had 2 or 3 feet of snow. I don't remember the amount of 
snow, except I remember my dad dug a path from the house to the out- 
house. The walls of snow were so high that I couldn't see over them. 
It left an impression on me that has remained until today. Joe 
Capella made me a sled out of an apple box that he got from the store, 
and Macie Govan made home made ice cream because there was so much 
snow and ice. For those of you who don't know who Macie Goven was, 
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her father was one of the early settlers - one of the 3 original - 
wasn't he Mr. Verity? Yes. She was Macie Verity and she married 
Charlie Govan who was a young printer and they had a little girl 

names Opal. Many of us played with Opal Govan. I can still remember 
Macie Govan's home-made ice cream, made from the snow. Anyway, we 
remained here until 1916 and again times were bad and my parents de- 
cided to go to Alaska. They rented out thei: house to some newcomers, 
E. M. and Siegxried Clyde, and they lived in our house for a year and 
a half while we went to Alaska and I started school in Juneau. 4e 
returned to Seattle and ultimately to Home at the end of the war, I 
believe it was in 1918. 

The period from 1918 through 1922 until we left again is the 
clearest in my mind. Now, I have to digress for a minute and tell 
you that I've spent every single summer of my life in Home or Lakebay. 
I haven't lived here all the time but i've been here every summer. 
We've travelled a lot, we've seen a lot of beautiful places, but we 
always come back, back to ۳3۵6 in the summertime. So we do that 
every year. Heme 

But anyway when we came back in 1918 my dad thought that he would 
be a chicken farmer. Chicken farming had become popular in Home, in 
fact there were quite a lot of people that were in chicken farming and 
a lot of eggs were being shipped to the city. So he went into the 
chicken business and we had a garden, we had some cows, and Josephine 
Sparks is here tonight and I did not recognize her I am ashamed to 
say. I was reminded that her parents were our closest neighbors, 

other than the DeCranes, and we used to go there so often, because when 
we didn't have milk we always went to Lozzaris to get our milk. 

But, anyway, I went to school there, in the house that Akka Van 
Tuyl lives in, the old Home School house. I went there in the second 
and third grades and again for the seventh grade because we had at 
that time a consolidated school district and the fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades were in Lakebay in what afterwards became the Lakebay 
Church, the one that burned down a couple of years ago. They since 
have built a new one. But the old playshed is still there I think. 

I think they still use it as an outbuilding. Anyway, I don't remember 
a great deal about the school days except that I do remember that while 
we didn't have any home economic classes we did learn to make soup be- 
cause we had a teacher named Anna Finstrom who insisted that the kids 
should have hot soup for lunch every day. The older girls used to 

come in and help make the soup in the room. And I remember Percy 
Sparks came to the school, didn't he? Not to here? I thought he 

had. 

Anyway, the best time of all at Home of course was the summer- 
time, and I think that most of the people who come back to visit 
always think of the summers that they had here. The kids always had 
work to do, there were chores you had to help with, things at home in 
the house or on the farm or helping gather eggs, but in the afternoon 
you were free to go to the dock and go swimming, and everybody went 
to the dock to go swimming. And its always been interesting to me 
that of all the kids from 7 to 17 that went to the dock and undressed 
in the warehouses, jumped into that icy cold water and swam across 
the bay, we never had a life guard, we never had a boat, and nobody 
ever drowned. Nobody ever worried about the kids drowning. We'd go 
to the head of the bay and play on the log boom, jump off the log 
booms. I would kill my kids if they did what I did. Nobody ever 
got hurt. I think the only kid that ever fell in the water was 
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Johnny Walberg and Al Tillman jumped in and fished him out. But the 
summertime was always a great time and the boat used to come in some- 
where from 5 to 5:15 every day and when the boat appeared in the 
passage about 4 o'clock, I guess 4:30, that was the signal for every- 
body to get out of the water and get dressed because they had to go 
home right after the boat came in. But, meeting the boat was the 
social event of the day, and except for the mothers who were home cook- 
ing dinner, everybody came to meet the boat. That's where you heard 
the news of the day, you learned who went to town that day and you 
found out what stranger or visitors were coming to spend some time at 
Ben Ault*s resort. And Ben Ault would row over from his resort to 
pick up the passengers because nobody had a car in those days. And 
I don't know how many of you remember Ben Ault's resort or how many 
are newcomers here, but I think it must have been started about 1915 
and was in full swing in those periods of the 20's. People came from 
Tacoma and Seattle and for those of you who weren't living here or 
didn't know where it was, it's the building where Jack Wood lived- 
Bert Wood, I mean. And now belongs to Mr. Bischoff. Where Mr. Bischoff 
has built his house. There was a two story building that housed the 
dining room and a social room and the kitchen. The people stayed in 
tents. There didn't seem to be much communication between the people 
who came to the resort and the people who lived in Home except they 
would come to the store to do shopping. 

The store was always a central point of interest. In addition to 
meeting the boat the store was probably the most important place in 
Home. Social life didn't exist much in the summertime except for the 
meetings in the store and there was a succession of stores. The first 
one I remember was Dave Dadisman's. I don't remember a Cohn store on 
the dock. I know it was there, but Dave Dadisman's store was the first 
Store that I remember and I remember it because my dad used to come out 
from town on weekends and always took me to Dave Dadisman's store to 
get an ice cream cone and some lemon drops with which to decorate it. 
Otherwise it probably wouldn't have made such an impression on me, but 
when I think about it, and I'm sure the rest of you remember, there's 
a picture in the album of that store. When you went into the store 
there were barrels of nails in front of the counters, I remember, and 
on the counter above the barrels of nails there were tins of crackers 
and cookies and the yardgoods was all stacked up behind the counter and 
I can remember it just as clearly today as if I were in there yester- 
day, buying something, and then of course there were other stores that 
came later. My own sister, Clara Tillman, married to Wally Tillman's 
brother, and her husband had one of the stores out here which was on 
the waterfront. That was always clearly in my mind because at that 
time I was old enough to remember more. I remember the winters in the 
store when everybody came to meet the boat. There wasn't so much to 
do in the winter. People came to the store beginning at 2 o'clock in 
the afternoon and they would gather around the stove. They weren't 
very interested in sports in those days, but there were some very 
heated discussions about politics and farming and any kind of scandal 
of the day that might have taken place. 

I think at this time it's a good time to tell you about probably 
the most exciting scandal that ever happenea out here and I don't re- 
member George Faver personally, but he was livin back where Karl 
Movall lives and he had a lady friend named Hettie Carlson and she 
was sort of a women's libber. She wore jeans when none of the other 
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women wore jeans, l1 remember that. Apparently he "done her wrong" 
and she went to Tacoma on the boat, she bought a gun. She hired a 


launch, she chartered a launch to come out here. (Interjection by 
Minnie, "Tell about the fire. She burned 2 houses down." That J 
don't remember). I only remember that she came out here, walked 


over that hill and shot him. She went back down the hill and took 
the launch and went back to Tacoma. (Interjection, Was he dead? No, 
he didn't die). But anyway this was probably the most exciting scan- 
dal that took place out here other than the fact tnat perhaps mixed 
marriages and that sort of thing, people living together, but this 
was an accepted way of life out here so nobody thought much of that 
sort of thing. It didn't raise much scandal. 

There's other things of course. I started to talk about the 
summertime and how good it was, and probably the most exciting day 
of the whole week was Sunday because there was always a baseball 
game on Sunday. Home had its own team. Later it was made up of 
people who came from Longbranch and Home but originally it was the 
Home team. And they played teams from Longbranch and Wauna and from 
Tacoma. And the baseball games were on the baseball diamond up behind 
Akka Van Tuyl's house and in the earliest days there was a dance hall 
up there, called Liberty Hall. Liberty Hall was a two story hall. 
After the ball games there used to be pot luck suppers, picnics out- 
doors if it was nice enough. Occasionally they had an orchestra, or 
Amsey King came and fiddled and they danced up there. Eventually that 
hall burned down and another hall was built on the waterfront, known 
as Harmony Hall. It just took the place of Liberty Hall. When there 
were dances the kids went along with the parents to the dances. No- 
body ever heard of baby sitters. Everybody took their kids to the 
dances with them. The kids learned to dance very early out here in 
Home. They just got out on the floor and danced. When they got tired 
they laid down on the benches around the dance hill and went to sleep. 
I can remember going home at l o'clock with the parents and sister 
after having slept for two or three hours on the benches. Wintertime, 
people had to make their own entertainment. We didn't have entertain- 
ment like you have now. There were no movie theaters, there was no 
television, no radio. You made your own entertainment. There were 
lots of lectures, there were lots of meetings, there was a period 
when spiritualism was rampant out here, there were seances. I remem- 
ber they used to meet at Capt. Van Beek's for spiritual seances. I 
didn't know much about it, I just heard people talking about it, in 
those days; but people always managed to keep themselves entertained. 
They never seemed to lack for things to do. (Interjection.....John 
Buchi). I'm going to tell you about John Buchi. I was going to say 
that that furnished entertainment for the women, because they used to 
go to John Buchi's to buy meat. I have to tell you right here that 
there was always an argument as to whether his name was John Buchi and 
that was his name or whether it was Butchi and that was an abbreviation 
for "John the Butcher". But he was a big beefy looking man himself and 
he had a little shop back where Ed Rose lived up this little road and 
all the women came to buy meat from him and the meat was pretty ugly 
looking. It was usually a whole side of beef or a whole beef with very 
yellow fat and I can still remember the great big bloody meat cleaver 
for hacking off the meat that he sold to the women. It was a place 
for the women to congregate. They would talk avout recipes, and about 
the events of the day. 
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I have to look to see what I have forgotten. I told you about 
the stores and what I remember about them and what life was like in 
the summer and in the winter. I think I ought to tell you a little 
bit about the co-op that formed out here. That was about 1919 I 
think. Maybe you can tell about that Chester. Do you know where? 

The farmers got together and organized a cooperative store . The 
Grange movement was becoming very popular at that time. They didn't 
seem to want to belong to the Grance, ‘so they organized their own 
co-op «uy here. So that they could get a better price on buying food 
for their chickens and animals, and they could get a better price on 
groceries, and they could get a better price if they could get to- 
gether and ship their eggs together. And the co-op was fairly suc- 
cessful for awhile, then, as in all small communiities, there were 
arguments over whether the manager was a good manager or not. There 
was a succession of managers; I think my own father had a session 

as a manager for awhile. And the last manager to come to the co-op 
before it disbanded I believe was Dan Lane, The co-op disbanded and 
Dan Lane opened his own store. (Interjection: no, no!) Wasn't it that 
way? Minnie you tell me because I've forgotten. (The .orenz-Berntson 
Company had the store.) (Minnie: Dan didn't come out here until much 
Later. Virginia Tillman: Dan came out here in 1935. He came to manage 
the Home Feed & Grocery). I'm not senile yet, but I don't remember 
everything. We have a friend who is a doctor and he says that senility 
begins when you have gravy on the vest and you can't remember what you 
had for breakfast, but you can remember the name of your fourth grade 
teacher. We had Mrs. Cassidy, I think, in the fourth grade. She had 
a little boy named Gene and he was a holy terror because his mother 
was the teacher. But I think I have covered most of wnat I can 
remember. Unless there are questions and if there are questions it 
might refresh my memory on other things. 


From the audience: 

Well Buchie was spelled Buchie. Yeh, but did he pronounce it Buchie? 
My mother called him John Buckie. What did you call him? Everyone 
called him John Buckie. He used to do all my soldering when I was in 
the Home Warehouse. s 

Minnie: When I first remembered his butcher shop it was next to where 
the store is now, when Heines lived there where that bunch of black- 
berries is. That's where we used to go to the butcher shop. You know 
the little road that went up the side of Aunt Rose's house. He was 
there then. That's where I remember where he lived. Because when I 
went to the store with the horse and buggy he always saved the funny 
papers from the Sunday paper, the comics, and he always put them in a 
roll and saved it and brought it down and put it in the buggy for me. 


we never had a horse, but now when you speak of the horse and buggy I 
think I ought to mention of course there was a period earlier when I was 
very small when Bill Cottrell who had a team of horses always took 
everybody - he'd fill the wagon with hay and we'd go on picnics up to 
Carney Lake and to Bear Lake. Those horses would stop the wagon when 
they would see a kid on the road. It was the truth. everybody got a 
ride. For those of you who didn't know Bill Cottrell or didn't know 
that he married Mrs. DeCrane after her husbana died, the Cottrell house 
was on the waterfront in Home right across from where the dance hall 

was and Dr. Mcrlroy and his wife now have their home, an A frame, there. 
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And she is the great granddaughter of Freddie DeCrane, no, grand- 
daughter, she was day Zuggli's daughter. DeLespenecie. What happened 
to DeLespenecie’s, did it burn down? No, they tore it down. See, 
that's something I don't remember. Bill Heinsman tore it down, and 
used the lumber. See, the last I remember of that house was when a 
public library was there. No, no DeLespenecie, in Miner's house. 
Where the doctor lived. What was the doctor's name? iizer. 

I have to tell you a little story about Wally Tillman because 
when you say he had a runabout, the first car that | remember out here 
was the Ford that belonged to Oscar Engvald, and he had a Ford touring 
car and Wally Tillman was absolutely crazy to drive vhat car, and Oscar 
Engvald taught him to drive or he learned by himself. 1 remember him 
cranking that Ford and Oscar would let him take the car and wally 
would go up and down the waterfront. He probably wasn't going very 
fast, but it seemed fast in those days and people would be absolutely 
horrified and say, "Look at that damn fool kid, he's going to kill 
somebody." That's not the end of my story. I was in Wally Tillman's 
gas station one day, about fifteen, ten years ago, when some kid went 
up the road at an excessive speed and Wally Tillman stood there, old 
man that he was already, and said, "Look at that damn fool kid go. 
He's going to kill somebody sure." 

I bought Jo Cappella's old Ford from him when he was ready to 
get rid of it because my older boy and his boyfriend wanted it and ] 
bought that Ford for $35.00, took it back into Seattle and towed it 
into Belleview where we were living and the kids took it all apart 
and it laid in pieces in our garage for a year and a nalf 1 think, 
and at the end of that time I said, "If you kids don't get it put 
together I'm going to sell it just the way it is." And I did. Of 
course now I am sorry because it would be worth a fortune. didn't 
want all that mess in the garage any longer. 

Now are there any more questions or reminiscences? 

Minnie: I'd like to say something. She told you about the boat 
and the social life and the early days of the automobile, but my mem- 
ories of the boat landing and Harry Dadisman getting a car going up 
that slip and I think it was Albert Sorenson getting a car and going 
up that slip, and that was such a thrill to watch; coming on the boat 
and going up the slip. 

Oh, I forgot to tell you that my sister Clara said when Capt. 0 
Lorenz was on the boat whenever the kids were on the boat he never 
charged any of the kids until the boys put on long trousers and the 
girls put on long skirts. And he used to always feed tne kids on the 
boat. Give them something to eat. I don't remember Capt. itd very 
well, just briefly. My parents moved back to 3eattle in 1922. 

I think you might be interested in this. Ny sister hai just 
gotten married to Al Tillman. My parents decided to move back to 
Seattle and open a restaurant, so they left me with Clara and Al to 
live with them the first year of their marriage, and Eva Tillman, Al 
Tillman's mother, was cooking in one of the logging camps; so she 
couldn't take care of Wally, so she left Wally with Clara and Al. 
It's a wonder that marriage survived because Wally and I pretty nearly 
killed each other. When my parents were in Seattle they arranged for 
me to come to town by myself to see them. So I was ll years old and 
used to go to Seattle once in two weeks by myself and i'd walk from 
back in the valley carrying my best shoes down to the dock, take the 
boat, go into Tacoma - "go to town" - as we called it, we never said 
£o to Tacoma. And then I would take the boat that went from Tacoma 
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to Seattle, either the Washington or the Indianapolis. I would go 
all by myself. You know, you had to get that boat at 7 o'clock in 
the morning. And Bert Berntson always gave me breakfast up in the 
pilot house. I mention this because ham and eggs never tasted as 
good as they tasted in that pilot house, when I ate with Bert 
Berntson. 

Now, that's about all. You know when You remind me of things 
I begin thinking about it. ‘There are lots of things like going over 
to Ben Ault's and playing with Lulu and pretty near drowning the cats 
because we didn't have dolls and we dressed the cats in doll clothes 
and gave them baths. And I used to play with Lola's sister Lillian 
all the time. We used to yodel back and forth across the path. And 
the horns. You know where we got the horns. Sarah Murer and Joe 
Murer used to play the carnivals you know, and they used to run one 
of those games where they gave away kewpie dolls and horns and stuff. 

I don't know why it was but everybody left everything at our house, 

and stored their stuff at our house. And I found those horns up in 

the attic of our house, and so I gave one to all the kids and we used 
to signal each other because we didn't have telephones. But we could 
blow - one blow meant we can play today, two blows meant I'm coming 

to your house - no I'm coming to your house. Can you stay overnight’? 

I tell you my father didn't have a barn with hay in it, but Wr. Buracher 
had the most wonderful barn in Home as I remember and it was always 
full of hay. We always had such a good time when the hay was in there, 
jumping up and down, from the upper loft down to the lower loft. And 
Lola was the big sister. She was always a pain in the neck. And Pearl 
Shultz and Pearl Buracher were already sort of grown up and not much 
fun. The younger kids had a lot of fun with that. 

You see everytime you mention something you are reminded of some- 
thing else that you did or what life was like. We didn't have very 
much, but I told a friend of mire in Seattle I had such a happy child- 
hood and I didn't really realize it was such a happy childhood. I 
don't think it was any different really. Matter-of-fact I tell the 
young people today that my parents were hippies, and I didn't k::ow 
it. I thought they were regular parents just like anybody elses. 

But they really weren't. Look at the pictures that are back there 

on the table, women with their hair hanging down and their loose 

robes, barefooted. They went around just like the kids today and 

the type of life they lived, just like the kids have been living. 

And as a matter of fact that's why Home has stirred up so much interest. 
It's been used as a pattern for other communes. Young people have been 
interested in what kind of a community it was. And yet it really never 
was a commune. It was really a cooperative colony. George used to 
travel a lot in Israel. They have a lot of these in Israel. They 

call them Moshas, it's a cooperative colony, where everybody works 
together but has their own land and their own home. But they work 

for the common interest. Really, that's what Home was. And really 
most of the people who came here only came here because they wanted 
some form of personal liberty. That's all, they wanted freedom. And 
that's what we are talking about today. 

You might be interested, just before I close, I didn't intend to 
go into this tonight, but we just came back from Russia. We had a 
chance to go to Russia on an inexpensive trip, and 1 said to George, 
"We can't afford not to go." We just watched Rocts on television and 
I thought, Gee, we out to go find out where our roots were, you know. 
And you become aware of how much freedom you have in this country 
when you go to a country like Russia. You are really aware. We were 
not restrained in any way as tourists, but the people who live there 
are. And you really begin to realize that we have, we may nd realize 

q we have, but we are free to say we do not like it. A lot of the early 
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comers here were from Russia. Most of the Jewish people came from 
Russia. They didn't come directly to Home from Russia. They had 
been living in various parts of the United States. But they were 
people who had come to get away from the pe oros. in Russia, which 
if any of you have seen Fiddler on the Roof, even in movies or on 
the stage, it was sort of like the story of Fiddler on the Roof. 
They were being persecuted because their villages were being in- 
vaded all the time. And homes being burned down. And they came to 
get away both from military service and death. They were actually 


killed. Minnie: "Because that's how Ostroft lost his sister in 
one." My parents were never exposed to that. They came just to 
get away. 


I'm going to keep you all night if I don't stop. 


HOME - Author unxnown 


The Mutual Home Association was Started by three men, Georve Allen, 

O.A. Verity and B.F. O'Dell. They built their own boat; toured the many 
waterways adjacent to Tacoma. After much looking they selected Von Geldern 
Love, an arm of Carr Inlet. On February 10, 1895 three families and 
their children moved to this beautiful bay to seek "the ideal way of Jive." 

They descrined themselves as “radical people" who wanted to establish 
a community where there were few restraints on residents. Their community 
was to be dedicated to the proposition that each person could life as he 
or she wished so long as the rishts of others were respected. They bouvht 
twenty-eight acres of land at $2:50 an acre and incorporated the Mutual 
home Association. Anyone desiring to live in Home could do so by paying 
one dollar for a certificate and two dollars an acre for a two acre plot. 
bach new resident was guaranteed permanent occupancy and use of the land, 
vut the property remained under the control of the association and could 
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not be sold or mortgaged. 


Those were difficult times of unemployment and poverty. Unionism vas 


s reading with attendant strikes and hardship. People came to home to «lear 


land and build a house. Within a few years there were about 150 persons, 
all self-described "free thinking liberals". The town was expanded, 
streets were platted, Liberty Hall was built for heotinss and recreation. 
a fine school nouse was erected. á 
The departure of the Steamer in the morning and its arrival back 
in the evening were the big events of the day. Passengers would have 
vox of garden produce, dressed chickens or maybe cut flowers to sell 


in lacoma. Many clams were also dug and sold and an abundance of wood 


cut and sold. 


The community included two who lived in a tree. Joe Koppe:ie and Franz 
trkelens arrived in Home in 1908. The site Joe and Franz selected for a home had 
a rendy made water supply, a bubbling spring, but the same plentiful waters maco 
the nround too 909۷ for a house. The problem was solved by cutting off the top 
of a وج‎ forked tree nearby and building ihat: house on Severai hinh stumps. 
Thay put up a tent on the ground below far use aS a kitchen, ind since it 
straddled the creek, a natural ice box was provided. Dish washing was also 
eliminated as dishes were placed in tha flowing stream where minnows nibbled off 
scraps of food. Among the many stories told about the partners is the one *bout a 
“dinner party" given for two ledy quests, one of whom brounht her small hov alonn. 
He anused himself arabbing at the small fish swimming amann the dishes and unex- 
pectedly caught one. Joe Kopelle told him to put i: nack immediately.."That's 
our dish washer!" 

۵ very informative item appeared in the "Demonstrator" in the year 1914 -- 
The end ouned by the Mutual Home Association is located on Von Geldern Cove 
(known locally as Joes Bay) an arm of Carr Inlet, and is thirteen -!' es We. - 
Tacora on an air line, but the steamer route is about twenty miles. Jhere if =n 
direct land communication with Tacoma. Home is not a cooperative coionv, ut an 
individualistic settlement, with a simple system of land tenure, outiined in the 
article of incorporation and agreement of the association - all industries are 
conducted hy the members or in voluntary groups. Hard work iS necessary to clear 
and cultivate the land; and intending settlers should make tho-oeuc^ inquiries 
before coming, to avoid possible disappointment. We have variu? i~ocrovements, 
stil! lack sidewalks, and most of our streets are in a rough condition. The 
present pc^uletion is 120. We live in individual or family homes, a.tnouo! ^^v 
persons wishing to live on the communistic olan among themselves are free *o cu 50. 
When writing for information please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope tn 


insure a replv. 
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Ta reach Home, come to ف‎ and take the steamer '"Tyconda". hic" leaves Comrerci:i 
Dock every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday at 2:30 P.M. = returning Wednesday, t riday 
and Monday mornings. Leaves Sunday at B A.M., returning the same div. Fare, 50 cents; 
round trip 75 cents. 

Another item in the same edition of the “Demonstrator” appeared as follows: 

For sale: Forty acres of land 19 miles Prom Home =- B acres cleared, ?0 acres ۷ 
clezred; 30 X 30 house, barn, three chicken houses, wagon sheds, wasn houses water 
in house and wash house; water and pipe to irrigate ده‎ Price $1600. 

In the very early days before there was a dock at Home, a float was used for 
unloading passengers and freight, and from there they were transportad to share hy 
means of rawboats. 

Before a school was built, classes were held at the George Allen home. Mr. and 
“rs. Allen were both teachers. The first school was built sbout 1899 and burned in 
1900. Before another school was built, classes were held in a printing office ^or ^ 
Short time and then thet were transferred to Liberty Hall. 

We Je King TORR Gs first telephone compsny in Homa. It was startcd 
in 1911 ar 1912. Mabel (King) Palmer was the first operator. Linea to the North 
ran to the Rocky Say and Victor areas, and there were !!n-^ t Stadium, a “cw ~iles 
South of Greseview. Later, lines were nut in to McNeil Island. In many a-6-- 
lines ran alang the beaches, as it toak far less polea and wire than it wou'd to 
follow» a cranked, winding road. 

The Telephone Company was in the King home, which for many years was known 
as the DuPocher place, and - owned by David Carlson. The Kina family soir the 
company tn the Coopers of ۳ but after six manths it was bought back ۱ 
by the Kings. In about. 1918, the property was sold ta Mr. and Mrs. Fisher, and 
the Telephone Company —P by Bert Evans. 

Mrs. W. J. King assisted in bringing many new babies into the world, often 


traveling severa] miles by horse and wagon, On occasions when a Doctor was needed, 
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tr. «oore of McNeii Island was called upon, and picked up by nc:t.  .: te of tan when 


picked up, the Doctor was slightly inebriated, but he made tne many boat trips 
without a mishap. Mabel (King) Palmer recalls a camping trip in :s!? when it took 
three days to gat to Lake Cushman with a team of horses and wagon. 

One of Several early Industries in Home was the Morrell Brass Factory. it was 


‘ 
First located at the head of the bay on the property which is now ovned ny John 


"iaahlborg. Later it was moved to property directly ecross the bay fror the Home Dock. 


Other early Industries were the White Electric Soap Co., and the John Talbot Boat 
Co. George Allen had a small shop on his place where he made caskets and other 
wood items. There was also s shoe store in Home owned by Nathan i vine, 

There was also considerable logging in the area in the 1600-6۰ Winchester and 
He Ne Peterson logged with oxen in this area 39 early ss 1886. As there were no 
cenit in the erea at that time, squipment was brought in by water. Skid roads were 
built, and camps were set up st the logging site. With oxen teams, logs were 


brought on skid roads down to Home, where they were dumped in the bav ^t the ۵ 


of the cova. 
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Kully Movall 


We're going out tonight. So here we are. I really don't know 
how I got sucked into this, that's kind of the term I'd like to use. 
There are a lot of you out here that are a lot more older timers than 
I am and there are enough of you here that I don't dare say the things 
I'd like to say because everybody has got a relative that I might talk 
about or know somebody that I might say something about. 

I might go back to my infancy in this area. I came down from 
Alaska when I was a kid with my parents and we settled in Tacoma for 
a short period of time to try to get oriented into the country. 
don't know how my father could look up all the people he knew from the 
old country but he knew where every one of them was. I don't know, he 
didn't seem to have any correspondence with those people but he knew 
where everyone was. He could smell them out. And in the course of 
his process of smelling them out he came across the Nordquist family. 
And that was the beginning of our originally coming here. We were a 
quite close family. There was Leon and Ernie and Eddie as you all 
know and my brother and I. These 5 boys and our 2 mothers spent the 
whole summer on McNeil Island, before we came out here and so we be- 
came like one family almost and we lived together. We felt like 
brothers, us boys, and our mothers were like sisters almost. I know 
one Sunday when I was about 8 or 9 years old at the time Mr. Nordquist 
was going to come up to Home Colony and he told my dad, "Do you want to 
come along with me?" I don't exactly know who they knew out here, but 
I got to come along. We got off the boat at Home. That was my first 
venture into this area and we walked up to Lindmann's place in what 
they called New Sweden at that time. And I think my brother was along 
and I think maybe Leon might have been along. I don t know, "were you 
along Ernie, do you remember?" (Ans. "No, I wasn't.) Well, anyway, 
we went up to Lindemann's and they had two boys, Walter and Louis. 
Their mother tried to get them out from the barn to say hello to us 
but it wouldn't work. They peeked at us from around the barn, around 
the chicken house, around the grass, around the field and all around 
but they never did come out to say hello to us the whole time we were 
there. We didn't stay there long because you know that was quite a 
walk and we had to walk back to the boat by 3 o'clock and go back to 
Tacoma. I think that must have been somewhere in 1918 if I can remember 
correctly. I know World War I was just about over or ending, because 
I was going to school in Tacoma when World War I was on. We had gone 
to McNeil for the summer sojourn, that was during World War I. Any- 
way, Mr. Nordquist bought a place up there in New Sweden on Lackey 
Road and this kind of egged my father into thinking about moving out 
to this country too. I believe the Nordquists came out here, if I 
remember correctly, in 1918. My father had a brother in Tacoma - that 
was the August Johnson who lived on Lackey Road also. So we took 
another trip out here and my uncle came along with my father and they 
discovered thit place next to the Larsons. Mrs. Jensen owned it at 
that time and August Johnson wanted to buy that place, so I remember 
my father and him getting together and saying, "Well maybe you better 
buy it and I'll look for a place too." Because these brothers had 
left the old country when they were quite young - my father was 16 
when he came to the United States and his brother was several years 
older. My father went to Alaska in the gold rush when he was 16 years 
old, so he was quite a young man when we came out here, in his thirties 
somewhere. He lived in Alaska and we boys were born there. 
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I remember coming to Home on the steamboat, that was quite an 
adventure for me and my brother. Consequently, August Johnson, August 
Movall, bought that place from Mrs. Jensen. He didn't have enough 
money, so I remember my father loaned him some money, as I recall it 
around six or seven hundred dollars. So my dad said, "We'll have buy 
a smaller place because I don't have enough money left now to buy 40 
acres." So we looked around quite a bit. My father worked in town as 
a carpenter. He figured he was going to work, so we looked around Home 
thinking that we could get a place that would be closer to the boat, so 
he could get to town easier. I don't know how we wandered down to where 
we are now. A fella by the name of Hoska owned that place at that time. 
Now the place that I live on now was a grant from the president of the 
United States to a San Francisco milling company of some kind - I have 
it on my records at home - in 1887. That's the first record of the sale 
of that property that I live on. Then it was sold to a Mr. Verity, who 
some of you will remember lived at Home. And he in turn sold it to 
someone else and he in turn sold it to a fella by the name of Hoska. 
That's the man we bought the place from. I have an abstract of the 
originality of the president of the United States down to us. This 
was western and every other section was given to the railroads and 
the other section was to be sold for consumption by the average person. 
When we came to that place there were no roads at all. There was a 
trail from the dock at Home. To get to our place you walked up the 
hill and down the trail to where we lived. And I remember we moved 
out here in May, 1919. My father got a dray in town to move all our 
furniture and that was a big day for us because we were going to the 
country. I remember they loaded this truck up and there wasn't room, 
there was another fellow and the truck driver, my father, my mother, 
my brother and I and my baby sister who was born in March. There was 
quite a question how we were going to ride and come out here with the 
furniture. We crossed the ferry at Gig Harbor and then the battle be- 
gan because the road was very, very poor and we had a block and tackle 
and axes and shovels. It took us all day to struggle down from Gig 
Harbor. It seems to me we had to go down toward Vaughn and come back 
Lackey Road. We got into a creek bottom and I've come to the con- 
clusion that that is where Eric Movall lives. We had to cut some 
saplings and throw in the creek bottom and get the block and tackle 
and we all pushed and pulled. These trucks had hard rubber tires 
and they just spinned, so we put rope around the wheels. It was a 
pretty sad looking place, it was an old shack of a house, a few old 
chicken houses. These truck drivers didn't think they would go back 
that night because it would get dark before they could get back. We 
all put some things under an apple tree there and made the best of it. 
My mother wouldn't move into the old house because it didn't look clean 
enough, so there we sat under the old apple tree with our bed made up 
and the furniture in the yard, and lo and behold, you can believe it 
or not, it snowed and hailed that night. May 20, 1919. I don't think 
there was ever a record of it, but just as sure as I stand here it was 
one of those freak things. The big black cloud came with the snow and 
hail for 15 minutes and drenched everything we had. Anyway, my mother 
said, "The sun will shine tomorrow." So that's how it was. The next 
day we got up to try to make the place habitable and my father said, 

"Oh boy, this is hopeless." Mr. Hoska's wife had died and evidently 
he wasn't a very good housekeeper. Things were pretty rough. This 
was a pretty rough place to begin with. My father said, "Well, we'll 
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take it all out and sweep it all up and then I'll smoke bomb it." He 
brought some smoke bombs that would kill anything that might be in- 
fectious. These were cyanide bombs I'll have you know. That's what 
we did to the old' place and we gradually moved into it and fixed it 
up somehow. My parents were the kind of people that any place was a 
home. I remember back my father said, "Well, maybe we can't have it 
so bright, but we can have some music." He got out his old concertina 
and my mother got her guitar and us kids each had a mouth organ and we 
went at it and that was my memory of my first night in Home. My own 
home in Home. 

Home has been talked to death by everybody and I'm sure I can't 
enlighten you anymore about Homé than hardly anyone else. I can tell 
you how I lived in Home as a boy. Maybe that would be of some interest 
to you. I don't know. But if ever there was a Hickleberry Finn you 
are looking at him. It was a joyous life. We lived down in the bay ۱ 
when we weren't working. Of course we all had to work. In those days 
there was just no way of getting out of it. There was no saying no or 
even thinking of it. But there was always that time of day when we 
could go to the bay and we always went to the bay. Our whole fulcrom 
of life surrounded going down to the dock or around the bay, swimming 
or playing of one kind or another. We didn't have anything to play 
with but we did play. And this is how I met the Meissner boys, Albert, 
Jimmy and Eric. I'd rather call them by Albert and Dog and Bear. Be- 
cause Jimmy was Dog, he was a crippled boy,born that way or got that 
way shortly with infantile paralysis, and so he walked with one leg 
kind of slewed behind him and one arm so that was the way a lat of our 
dogs ran those days and so we called him Dog one way or another. And 
Bear was a growly little fella so we called him Bear, or Beasel; we 
couldn't figure which was worse, Beasel or Bear. And then of course 
there was Vic Heiman who we called Vic, and myself, I was Kully, and 
my brother was Fat and Pharer Levin was Freshie. This was the way it 
was when we were kids. 

The good times we had in Home. The people were probably peculiar 
to other areas of the United States. They loved children. As I look 
back on my young life Home has had a bad name and a bad reputation out- 
side of the area, but I've never in my life been anywhere yet where 
people were as good to children as they were. in Home. There wasn't 
a person there that didn't have time for you; no matter what they 
were doing they had time for you as a child. You were welcome in any 
home there and they always tried to find some way to give you some of 
their thoughts and some of their betterness of life. This is one of 
the great things I took from Home when I left there and went out into 
the world to work. And I realize how well prepared I was because of 
the surroundings that I was raised in in Home. To go back to my child- 
hood a little bit, we kids would play in the bay down there and as we 
grew older we invented things to do, because we had no radio, we had 
no T./., we had no playthings, no bicycles, no anything that kids have 
today to play with. So our playthings were invented by ourselves. We 
lived in a world of fantasy, truly we did. I still have those fantasies 
I still sometimes lay at night and dream about the great things I had 
as a child, how lucky I was to be so poor and so lucky. I remember Mrs. 
Gross who was a dear friend of mine and Alvin Pinder her grandson who 
lived with her. She was one of the people who you could take her or 
leave her. Some people left her and some people took her. But she was 
a very nice person to me. She loaned me books to read and the books I 
got were about Horatio Alger type of things, sink or swim, do and dare, 
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these types of things, Henry Ware, these great frontiersmen and all 
that. I learned to live like these people in my mind rather than in 
my body. I lived*in an area that somewhat reminded me of these people, 
frontiersmen type of thing. There I lived in that little valley down 
there and I really needed books and I became exploratory. My father 
gave me a shotgun, a 22 rifle that I have to this day, and he said, 
"Well son, you might as well learn to be a frontiersman. There's the 
woods, help yourself." I walked from my place through a little creek 
that ran through there up to the pond and I discovered that there were 
ducks on the pond at certain times of the year and then I discovered 
'the bear hole' as I called it Which is the spring that was on Johnny 
Klinker's place. It's where Lynch lives now. There was a spring there, 
about 8 to 10 feet in diameter and 5 to 6 feet deep. I discovered this 
when I was a boy about 10 years old and I discovered that all the ani- 
mals came there to drink, and I came there to see the animals. I fixed 
myself a chair in a tree and I'd sit there and I'd watch them and if 
we wanted a deer for venison to eat I'd go shoot a deer and bring it 
home because all I had to do was go up to the spring and get a deer. 
There were bear and possum that came there and other things.  'Coon 
was what they turned out to be when I learned later. Then from there 
I could walk to Jackson Lake through the woods. There were no roads. 
I had a trail up there, and I'd get me some bass. This was my fron- 
tiering and I learned that these bass liked dragonflies. That little 
swamp along the highway where that fellow has put a trailerhouse used 
to be full of dragonflies, so I stopped there, cut me a switch and 
switched me the dragonflies and I had some lead in my pocket and a 
little fishline rolled up, and I'd get to Jackson Lake, cut me a 
willow stick about 8 or 10 feet long. I always had 2 or 3 little 
staples and I'd take a rock and drive a few staples in the pole, put 

a line through it, pinch a piece of lead on it with my teeth, put a 
hook on it, put a dragonfly on it and I was a fly fisherman. I would 
come home with a string of bass. So these were the things I enjoyed 
as a child. Then we got together a bunch of us boys on the water- 
front, the Meissner kids, myself, Vic Heiman, the Glaser boys. We 
decided that we were going to do some exploring on the Sound, we were 
getting bigger, the confines of Home was a little too narrow for us. 
We had no boats. There was a lot of logs those days, all over the 
beaches, lost off booms towed here and there. We decided that we 
could get a cedar log about 2 or 3 feet in diameter and cut them off 
to about 10 or 12 feet in length and we split it in half. We had 2 
halves then. Each of these halves would make a boat, or a raft, so 

we chopped a bow on the front end of them and we took a board and 
nailed across them and we took a cedar shake block and made a bolt 

on one side and a bolt on the other and between these two boards we 
had outriggers and half a log in the middle and from there we graduated 
to boring a hole in the bow and putting a fir pole mast on it, we had 
a sail out of chicken curtains (from chicken ranches) and we put a 
rudder on the back and we put some little oarlocks out so we could row 
with homemade oars. The problem of keeping things dry, we took some 
egg crates (there were a lot of egg crates). We sat an egg case on 
end, it had an automatic shelf, and we put our stuff in the egg case 
setting behind us and a sail up front and oars to go and we did pretty 
well with these things. So we decided now we're really going to see 
the world. We took off with 8 of these co-called boats, rafts, or 
what have you, and went down to Dead Man's Island, that's in Henderson 
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Bay over on the other side. Living in this fantasy world of ours, 

we were discoverers. We were Balboa, we were Magellan, we were every- 
body. We started digging around and we found a bunch of old Indian 
arrowheads. We probably ran into some old Indian camp ground or burial 
ground, or whatever it was. Some newspaper man at the Tribune got a- 
hold of this and he swarmed out here and he got all these things from 
us and it went to the museum at Tacoma. I think some of them are still 
there. He made juite a story about:.it. All these stories k4nd of left 
us out of it. We were the discoverers, but we kind of got left out. 
Everybody took our material but, they didn't give us much credit. That 
was one of our adventures. Then we got enlightened by that so we sailed 
to Still Harbor on McNeil Island for a trip, and then we got real bold, 
of course this was an overnight trip, it was several nights. We sailed 
to Longbranch, past Longbranch into North Bay and into Vaughn, circled 
Hartstein Island and back to Home again, all on a raft. A flotilla of 
us. (Interjection - how old were you?). I think I was about ll or 12. 
You mu8t remember that my brother was 18 months older than I was. Some 
were younger, some were older, but we all took care of each other. When 
we went ashore, we had no tents or anything. But we always had a piece 
of canvas with us. We didn't have plastic in those days, like you have 
"today,but we had some material that we bought at army stores for almost 
nothing. It was a very light grade of canvas that was weatherproof. 
You could put a drop of water on it and the water would just be on it 
like a little bubble. I don't know what kind of material it was. We 
all had one of these, and when we went ashore to stay for the night, 

we thought nothing of it. We took our hatchets, we all had a hatchet. 
We cut fir boughs, oh, about from here to there that long, and we put 
the sharp end in the ground and we bent it like this here with the 
bough end down and we made a fir igloo. We just left a little opening. 
We'd sleep two or three together to keep warm, and we put our little 
canvas over the top in case it rained. This was our method of bivouac- 
ing for the night. We enjoyed it.  Boughs for a bed, a blanket was all 
we had with us. Strange as it may seem when we went camping, we had no 
canned goods. You know what we took with us - good old Swedish hard- 
tack and potatoes. That was our main meal. We dug clams, we built a 
fire. We'd put some potatoes in the coals and roast the potatoes, put 
the clams on the other side until they popped and fizzled and we had 
clams and potatoes. Man that was fit for a king! I'm sure you are all 
jealous and would like to have a meal like that. But we enjoyed our- 
selves. I look back on it now, I wish I could do it all over again. 
Then as time went on I know I said to my brother and several of the 
other boys at different times I'd like to go to Bremerton or somewhere 
where the big things were. We had heard of Bremerton, we had never 
seen it. So we decided we were going to take a trip to Bremerton. I 
was a little older then. The only way we knew how to get to Bremerton 
was to walk, so we took our little sack of potatoes with us and our 
rolled up sleeping bags. We walked up to where Collins Service Station 
is now, then we took the road up through the woods, back down into Port 
Orchard and that's where we camped the first night. Made ourselves a 
wickiup camp and spent the night there. The next day we got up and 
walked to Bremerton. We were afraid, I would say we were shy to go 
into town, so we walked the hill of Charleston up there. We had a 
telescope with us, the kind you pull out that the sailors use. We 
waited a whole day on the hill over Bremerton Navy Yard spying on the 
navy yard, looking at the activity. We saw the sailors and the activity 
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Well, in those days, money was a hard thing to come by, Boy, 
there just wasn't-any money. We had all the worldly goods, but no 
money. So it was, forever a problem for us to figure out how we were 
going to get some money. I remember Pharer Levin had to go to town 
every Saturday to take a music lesson. His mother insisted on him 
playing the violin. I don't think he ever did learn to play it. He 
went and took the music lessons anyhow. So I said to Pharer one day, 
"Let's get a bunch of daffodils when they come in bloom."  Everbody 
had daffodils, everybody. Daffodils all over the country. So we 
would pick a washtub full of daffodils, take them down to the dock, 
put water on them and keep them overnight down at the dock. Pick them 
late in the evening, because the boat left at 7 o'clock in the morning, 
to go to Tacoma. We'd take our washtub full of daffodils to Tacoma, 
get off the boat, pour the water out of them, because by that time we 
couldn't pack the water and the daffodils both uptown. We'd go up- 
town, get a corner, act like the newspaper men did and we'd sell 
daffodils. First we'd have smaller bunches and try to get 15 cents. 
If that didn't work we made a little bigger tunch and we sold them 
for a dime, and then when we ran out of getting dimes we'd bunch a 
little bigger bunch and sell for a nickel. We'd get rid of our daffo 
dils. And this is what we did. We made a few cents on the daffodils 
and that was one of our ways of picking up a few nickels. 

I know Old Man Allis told me one time. You probably remember Old 
Man Allis who lived at Lakebay. He was quite a friend of mine and my 
brother. We saw him regularly until he died. He told the story one 
time something about..... He was quite a musician, he used to play in 
Souza's band and we enjoyed him. He had a peculiar house that if you 
have been there you will know he had a little bathtub that was sunk 
in the floor and it had a lid over it so you could walk over it so 
that it would make more room. When he took a bath he took the lid up 
and got in the bathtub. The whole house wasn't any bigger than just 
this space here. But he was quite a man, quite a gentleman. I kind 
of don't know how he told the story, but the moral of it I remember 
well, he said, "You know as you grow older, boys, you are going to 
find..." He said, "One time I wes walking with a fella and I said 
to the fella did you ever go to school? The fella says, no, I never 
went to school. Well, I said, half your life is lost. If you haven't 
gone to school you've lost half your life. Think about that." So 
that was his way of telling us we ought to go to school. So then he 
said, "You know did you ever learn to play a musical instrument or to 
sing or to have any music in you?" "No, No, never had time, never 
knew about that." "Well," he says, "half your life is lost." Gosh, 
I thought, I haven't got much to live for. So then Old Man Allis 
said, "I'll tell you something. You can have all of these things. 

If you haven't learned to speak them out, if you've learned music 

and you don't play it, to give it to somebody, if you have education 

and don't pass it on to someone and if you can't go up and talk, then 
all your life is gone." So, that's why I'm here tonight, I suppose. 

I don't want to waste all my life, just two-thirds of it. But, any- 

how, things went on in Home that I say it's hard to talk about all of 
them. 

I never really did know how all these bad reputations of Home 
came about, because the people that I remember there...for instance 
I see his daughter here, Harry Edmonds, was an entertainer of us 
young folks. I'll never forget the first Halloween that I ever knew 
in my life. I'd never known of Halloween as such until I came wut to 
Home and so I was with a bunch of kids and we went down to the water- 
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front. We didn't know what to do about Hallow on, whether to wreck 
something or not or just what we should do anu Harry Eamcnds came out 
arid he said, "It's Halloween." We said, “Yes, It: laslloweons*" — “Wirt 


are you going to do?" We didn't know.... He wont throursh his whole 
bag of tricks. He kicked us out finally. l guesso- he ligured enough 
of that. He said, "You ought to zo now. Just wo s suggestion why 
don't you go down to Allens." That was her granicother. So, down be 
Allens we went, the whole tribe of us. It was Sutin kind of lato. 
But there was motherly Mrs. Allen = took us all into the house, sat 
us all down, gave us all a treat, cake and cookies and milk, whatever 


she had, and so our whole Halloween was spent with two parties that 
night and that's how it was in Home. 

I remember when the Home hall was built. I was just a kid then 
too, getting bigger, of course. I was of some use. The Home hall was 
built by people who didn't have any money. 1 was reading the records 
today. I have some of them in my archives at home that are the property 
of the Home Social Club. I saw in the archives where a group of people 
in Home, about 10 men, committed themselves to rais a thousand dollars. 
Now I'm sure a thousand dollars those days was the most money in the 
world. This was to be done by selling shares to the Peninsula Social 
Club to build a hall, and you know I was looking through the books 
there, some people paid a dollar down on their share, others paid 50 
cents down on their share, and they paid 50 cents s month, a dollar 
a month, and some got to $12.50 and they got to 25.00 a share and 
that was it. I didn't have a share ' in that hall. ! did work there 
and I remember tnis was a kind of a community arfair und ! remember T 
the Allens and the Edmonds and E. M. Clyde and the Dadismans, Schneiberg: 
and all those people down there. I don't want to leave any names out 
but I don't recall them all. They were all down there workings to build 
this, Rallies That was a good hall; Add T could do was puck lumber; But 
1 did shingle the roof, I got to shingle the root with Mr. Clyde. | 
sat there for hours and hours and shingled the roo’ of that hall. But 
the thing that amazes me was the people were all Ło poor and they were 
divisive in their attitude toward each other. They didn't believe in 
the same thing. Some were rather socialist, sume were upnnosticc, some 
were other, but they were all on a common ground to sel tosebher and 
do something. I1 don't even see that anymore in our Lives here, so | 
wonder if they didn't have something we've lost alom the way. Well, 
anyway, ac time progressed, Home did very well. Ix. you Folie tha 
Home was the fulcrum of this whole peninsula at one time. When | sot 
older and worked for the Home Warehouse Company driving truck for thom 
they did over a million dollars of work a year. Now think or that. A 
little place down there on the waterfront, a little store down there 
doing over a million dollars of business. That's when a millionaire 
was a millionaire and that's when a million dollar: was an awlul lot 
of money. That little store used to deliver out to the people the 
feed and their groceries. I drove a truck there from Home Warehouse 
as far as Purdy, as far ac Allyn, all up and down the power line, 
Victor, all through that area, Vaughn, Glencove, Longbranch, Devil's 
Head and on top of that McNeil and Anderson Islands. And | brought 
in, I said "I", 1 mean "we" did who worked there = Ernie Nemiquist 
worked t! re at that time, ete Pouttu worked there, Elsin Williams, 
Bertha (1 was going to say Lonning, anyway, Ernie's sister) Mills. 

We used to have 1500 cases of eggs a week. Now just think of that, 
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that went out of. that store and we had so mary es; tbat we could pack 
a car in Tacoma and sell them directly to New York, the New York fancy 
egg market, because we got more money for them there. louise Alt was 
the bookkeeper there, I was one of the truck drivers snd this Little 
organization did this kind of a business. [t's almost amazing as you 
look back on it. The way things are now of courue there are no chicken 
wanches or anything else. And we took not only chicken. and OEE, we 
gathered the cream cans up for all the farmers und we delivered the 
groceries out to them. Many people never came to the store, they'd 
give me a list of what they wanted for next week. I'd take lt, brine 


it back the following week, pick up their eggs, give them s slip for 
their eggs, and bring them their groceries. That was the type of lifo 
we lived there anyway. Rather nice I'd say. 

I've got to tell a few little stories about myself and probably 
some of the people I associated with. Wally Tillman asa | were quite 
buddies when we were quite young, Winston Williams, and or course a 
lot of others.lt seemed like you cycled yourself with cne for awhile, 
another for awhile. Wally Tillman and I were real close friends when 
we were young and we did a lot of things that we thought were pretty 
good. When the salmon came in the fall we used to think we ought to 
£o down to one of these creeks and get some salmon. You must remember 
there were a lot of fish those days and we knew where the most fish 
were and how many and how to get them, so this one time we scouted 
Coulter Creek, we scouted the creek down at Glen Cove and we scouted 
the one out in Herron. The one in Herron had the best deal. ‘There 
was a very small opening there where a bridge went ucross the bay at 
that time over to the Metzler side and there was quite a bay in behind 
there and it was just chuck full of fish. The creek was full of fish 
and the bay was full of fish. There was no place for them to go, so 
we came back to Home. We had to do this all walking, you know, we 
didn't have any other transportation. We came back to Home and T sud 
"Let's go up to my place, Wally, I'll get a toll of chicken wire."  ! 
can't remember whose truck we got (That's been bothering me all duye), 
we got somebody with a one ton model T truck ana he came with us, | 
can't remember who that was, and he was afraid, so I said, "I'll tell 
you what I will do. I don't know whether we are breaking the law or 
not exactly." There was some kind of a law that you shouldn't rob all 
the creeks, but on the otherhand, there were toc many fish there. E 
was a hard thing to let go, so we stretched this chicken wire across 
the tide there, so that when the tide went out we conld wade in Lit 
bay (it was a very flat bay there) and the thing was so chuck Tull of 
fish we just went there and picked them up by the sacks full. We'd 
shove them in the sack the» take them up and put them on the truck. We 
got a truckload. They couldn't get out of the bay and we hud to throw 
them back. The fish swam back and forth. We had a truckload of fish, 
salmon, and then we came back down to Home in the muruing and got the 
word out that there was free fish. We gave everybody in Home salmon. 
And I had a smoke house up at our place that would hold leò halves ot 
salmon, 80 salmon, on racks up there. So we split these fish, we had 
a regular fish splitting bee, everybody in Home that wanted the fish 
came and helped and I fired up the smoke house and everybody that 
wanted a smoked fish had smoked fish. So that wa: the fish tory, aud 
that was the way it went. Then when the bay wou:d get full of herr ings 
and smelt I made a herring rake out of a pi-eor cedar, and feathered 
both edges of it and put some finishing nails and sharpened it with a 
file and I'd go down there and rake these herring. 1 had à ruwboat. 
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I'd got a whole rowboat full in hardly any time. And EY zo aown 
to the Home dock and everybody who wanted to wou. i cutie down and take 
a whole bucket fukl of mixed herring and smelt hune. That's how we 
shared our fish, because there were a lot of “ish then. [ wish t wu 
that way now. We seem to have lost them, somehow. 

I remember one time Wally and I were going to so to Palmer's Luke. 


That was a kind of a long ways to go without some kind of transportation, 
so we were trying to figure out how we were goin; to pet there and Wally 
said, "Well, let's go up and get a horse and buggy somewhere.” Well, 


there weren't many horse and buggys available and there was this young 
fella who lived up at the top of'the hill by the name of 3am...... 
Silverburger. That's the guy. We had to negotiate to vet the horse 

and buggy somehow. He had a buggy with those nice fringes around the 
top, a pretty good horse and buggy. So we went up and asked Sam, 

"Sam, how about renting your horse and buggy for the day?" "Well," 

he said, "how far are you going?" We said we were going out to Palmer's 
Lake. "Oh, he said, that's quite a ways." He said, "I'll have to have 
two dollars." "Oh no, I said, we couldn't pay two dollars to go to 


Palmer L&ke and back in a horse and buggy." Weli, we did some nege- 
tiating and he wouldn't budge. So his wife was standing right along- 
side of him and I said (maybe she'd come down a Littlo if | talked to 


her) to her, What do you say, you haven't said aunyihin;. What do you 
think, maybe if we gave you a dollar it would be cornoush." And she 


just shook her head. "Well, I said, what about if we compromise, $1.50." = 


And then she shook her head and nhe said, "No, no," una ybe stida "I'm 
going to tell you vat Sam says I says. Ve both say the zame. Ve vant 
the money." So, it cost us $2.00 for the horse and buggy. We went to 
Palmer's Lake because we heard there were some new girls out there. 
Well, it turned out to be a false alarm, because there were no new 
girls out there. It was the same old mudhole it always was. We just 
lost 2 bucks that time. 

Well, you know when you go back to some oi the older things of 
Home that I remember that I saw when i was warnderiri, around there, 
when I wandered up to Jackson Lake for the first tins there was a pur! 
of a flume there. I couldn't figure what this was all about so I Mads 
some inquiries around and this flume went from Jackson's Lake to the 
bay somewhere in the area of Johnny Larson's place. Things have changed. 
But I followed that flume and what they did they logged ali the timber 
around Jackson's Lake and they put them into the lake and they flonulbed 
them over this flume and they had a gate there with the water backed 
up and then when they wanted to float the logs they'uU put them in edge- 
ways through the gate and wash them down this flume. And then the flume 
got kind of worn out I guess and then they built a skid road there. 
That was the original road to Jackson Lake, that was a skid road. 1 
walked that skid road many times. It also went to the bay. But in my 
place where I live now, this happened before my vine, Lut I've talked 
to old timers who were there. They tell me they hau a big steam donkey 
down on the waterfront at Home, it would be about in line with my place 
which would be just a little bit north of the Edmonds place or the ola 
Home hall. They had a high lead pole on top of the hill, and they ran 
a high lead from there clear back to my place and they pulled logs up 


to the top of the hill and then they dropped them. Theoy Sold decki 
them to the top of the hill and they dropped Te m inte the bay with 
the same donkey. It must have been quite wn operation. Thats the 


story they told me. And at my place, they pretty near fF nod it be- 
cause they drug all the dirt out of my place wher they logged. The 
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evidence is there yet - the troughs where the i, Lib? cb boob ERE 
countryside. Agd that's how that part of the cuit ry was originally 
logged. 


Then of course they went to horse lopsing 3100. omne of bhe first 
things ] remember where Wally and Virginie vised to iive dn what | called 
the Gerty Voss house, I remember when Old hun Tillssn (we called hin 
Old Man Tillman) he was coming down the hill with a loai ot logs with a 
team of horses and he ended up where their yaru i: now, the horses und 
logs all ended up in the yard. He had a pole uoctw. ^ the wheels to 
slide down the hill. Evidently, the pole broke or something and the 
horses ran away and the logs all tipped over in th. yard. 1 thought 
that was quite a calamity to see a whole wagonlou: |! logs in the yard. 


And then we used to call the SandHill, that wa: the hill going up on 
the Herron road, the long grade going up that wa: always called the 
Sand Hill road when we were kids. And when the leseer: came down bhal 
with a load of logs they always made that corner wider and wider and 
wider down by what used to be the Petri place, becuase they jun! 
couldn't quite make that corner, and finally they aid end ap in some- 
body's chicken house there with a load of logs. 

But to tell you of a few of the funny things that did occur when 


1 was a kid I've got to tell you abonut.myself, because you see if 

tell about somebody else, they'll throw it back at me. jc T have Lio be 
careful. We used to play a lot of jokes when ! wax a krd. That was 
how we entertained ourselves, with jokes. Some of the kids would tie 


the bell clapper on the bell so it wouldn't rii, wid Lhat was quite 4 
funny thing we thought. Oh the other kids did other things.  ! came 
at the beginning of the year and we had a new teacher, Jhe was an old, 
old lady. I really had a lot of respect for her but j 4or'ti think she 
liked me very well. She kinda thought that I kinda know a little more 
than the other kids, somehow, because she always uczed ues about thts 
one's family er that one's Family, this kid or thu: kid, and | 
always careful not to get myself involved with anything Like this be- 
cause it would be pretty touchy if it got out the wrong way. She said, 
"You know we have some kids going to school today wno are pretty big, 
kids, full grown boys and girls." Because they hadn't been to sehool 
yet. And the school teacher (I was about in the sixth grade, or 
seventh grade) she collared me one day and she said, "I've heard 
stories in the school. I just wonder if you could help me a little 
bit. Do you think that some of these bigger children ure indolent?" 
What would she want me to say to that. l didn't say anything. ۱ تا‎ 
stood there, and I thought, well, what do I say. che took this to 
mean that I didn't understand. And she said, "Well, do you know what 
I mean." And I said, "No, no." Well, she says, "Do you think they 
have relations." And I said, "No, no, they're ail-tuct friends. 20, 
anyhow, they're all just friends. So, anyhow, they're not related.” 
Anyway, one day (we didn't have much to play with at school those 
days) we all got together and we were going to buy a soccer ball, we 
never had a baseball, a regular baseball. We only nad a bunch of 
string wound up with a bunch of tape on it, that wu our baseball. we 
thought if we could get a soccer ball that's about the cheapest thins, 
we could buy and we could still play. So we kind vf prevailed upon 
the teacher to see if we could get enough kids to bring enough dimes 
we could get a soccer ball. So, this was quite an endeavor. Hut we 
managed it and we got enough money together and the teacher sent for 
a soccer ball. I don't know what happened or why | ever did this und 
I'm not real proud of it, but I came to school that morning (tne mail- 
man used to come about 8 o'clock from Lakebay past the schoolhouse’ and 
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I came up there kind of early one morning and | see this package on 
the mailbox. On the school mailbox. It must have been the: soccer 
ball. So 1 took the package and I walked into the school - the teacher 
wasn't there yet. I opened it up and yup, it was a soccer wall. J 
don't know whatever struck me, so I took the soccer ball out of the 
package anyhow, and put it in the teacher's desk drawer. ‘hen 1 went 
out and took some cow manure and put it in the box and ! sealed it all 
up again and put it on the teacher's desk. Nobody elie was in on 
this. I have nobody to blame but myself. I was sittin,, there and the 
teacher came to school and we were all sitting down. "he teacher 


picked it up and said,"wWell, the thing we have been waiting for has 
come. We have all been looking forward to it." Boy, 1'1l tell you, 
she opened up that box, she looked right at me, and we had a big stove 
(that's how we kept warm at school); anyway she picked the box up, 
dumped it into the stove, never said a word. Not a word. And some 
kid said, "geez, there goes our soccer ball!" Well, I thought this 
will be all right, the teacher will see the soccer ball in the drawer 
and we'll still have a soccer ball. That teacher was a pretty coy 
teacher. She just didn't never mention that soccer ball and 1 think 
a couple of months went by before we ever got to See that soccer ball. 
Of course I didn't dare to ask for it. So that was one on me. I 
never told anybody that I did it. The kids were just as mad at who- 
ever done it as the teacher was I think. But that was one of the 
stories that went on in school. 


In those days when we went to school we didn't h.v: any hot 
lunches you know. We all came to school with some potatoes, some 
milk, some onions, and a pot at school. while we were having school 


we peeled the potatoes, stuffed them into the pot and milk and had 
potato soup for lunch. While we were in school, that's just how it 
was. Think nothing of it. The fact of the matter is even when ! was 
in Lakebay School, which is, you know where the Lakebay Church is now, 
that was the schoolhouse. I walked there every day and back home to 
my place. We even had to cut our own wood.  lhere was no wood de- 
livered to school. When we went out at lunch time we'd take our lunch 
out there and we felled a tree and bucked it up for wood and we'd cut 
our own wood for school. We never had anybody deliver wood to the 
school. The kids could cut wood. And that's what we did. 4e cut our 
own wood and cooked our own soup, and got an education along with it, 
somehow. I remember one time the teacher got kind of bossy toward 
some of the bigger boys and I remember Jim Chippendale for one, imory 
Kimball I think was another one, they were going to lick the teacher. 
I heard them talking about it and I thought this is one I'm staying 
out of. 1 kind of liked this teacher, her name was Wilson, she was 
from Carbonado. In fact her sister taught here later. So these two 
guys decided they were going to lick the school teacher.  ] don't 
know what they had against her. I was sitting there and 1 thought 

I wonder how this is going to take place. So, Jim Chippendale walks 
up to the teacher, she's sitting at her desk, and he says, "Stand up.' 
She says, "What do you mean stand up?" "Stand up," he says, "l warnt 
to wrestle you, I want to lick you." She says, “What!” She grabbed 
him and she slammed him down on the floor and sat on him. He was 
hollaring, "Come on Emory, come on Emory!" Emory never got up. dim 
he got a pasting from the teacher. She said, "Anyoudy else want to 
try that?" Nobody stuck up a hand and that was ihe end of it. That 
was the end of the licking of the school teacher. well, 1 thought 
that was worth telling. School really was pretty good in those days. 
We had a pretty good school. We had never less t'an 3 grades in a 
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room. Now if you wanted to zo to school and learn vumething the 


opportunity was all there. There was no monkey busines. in the school 
room. Absolutely mone. If you were out of order you were out of 
school. No questions asked. You were just dumpea, period. Your 
folks come to get you back in again. But if you were intelligent 


enough and you were a little dull at your own work trom the fifth 
grade you were also taking the 6th grade at the same time because it 
was all there right in front of you, you could help yourself, you 
could go ahead and do it. That's what 1 did, and my brother, and 
others, we not only did our own grade but someone elses grade while 
we were at it. As long as you were there anyhow. And at nights we 
didn't have anything else to do but eat and study, milk the cows and 
do our chores and study, so school wasn't difficult. I didn't think 
it was difficult, I enjoyed school. And I just wonder - my grand- 
children today - they go to school, they do it, but they do it more 
or less because they sort of know there is a summer behind and they 
got to do it. There was a different atmosphere wher: I went to school 
somehow, School was a chance to get away from all that drudgery at 
home. School was a place to go for fun. And you know we played games 
like (we had no fancy games to play) we played, “pump, pump, pullaway, 
if you don't come I'll pull you away". You know, you'd back against 
the wall and you had somebody who was it and if nodoby come you'd 

give somebody a little pull and they would be it.  ! remember we had 
a little ball we made out of string, you'd throw it over the little 
playshed we had there, and call "anti i over", and you caught the 
ball and run around to catch somebody and then they xot to throw the 
ball over. It was a kind of a useless sort of game, but we thought 
that was great fun. Then we got a little older we played a game 
called "duck on a rock". You got a great big rock, you put it in the 
street (those days there wasn't much traffic) and everybody had a rock 
and you had a line somewhere back there and the guy who was it put his 
rock, that was his "duck on the rock". All the rest of us back there 
threw your rock at it and if you knocked it off you all got to run, 

go pick up your rock and get back again. But if everybody missed it 
then the guy who was it could say, "well, you carry the rock in on 
your toes." You put your rock on your toes. Gr you had to get your 
rock back in one kick; if you didn't get it you were it. | mean that 
was some of the things. Then we had a game we called "stick". You 
played these games without any money being spent, you know. You duy 
a little hole in the ground, about this wide, and had a stick about 
this long in your hand. And you put the stick in tne hole and you 
hit it like this yere. You hit it once and you tried to hit it as 
far as you could because your partner, the fella you were playing 
with, he'd take that stick and he'd lag it back. And if he got so 
any part of that stick touched any part of the hole, then he got to 
do it. He won. And if ne didn't, maybe you had to hit the stick 

and hit it once up here, then hit it. And the same thing over again. 
And so we would play "stick" for hours, and thought that was great 
fun. Nothing involved but a couple of sticks. So that was the sort 
of thing we played. As we got older, of course, we were like everybody 
else, we would like to have an automobile. They were starting to come 
in use around. We also would like to have a horse. At times, I had 
a horse, sometimes I didn't. The horses I had were so poor, well, 
they weren't too bright anyway. We rode horsevack, bareback, we 
didn't have fancy gear; anyway we did pretty well at it. We got a- 
round the country on horseback and we enjoyed it. 


| 
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I made some notes on some of the people l'a like to mention 


that were inhabitants of Home at that time.  kverytoiy knows about 

all those that did the most things around Home, but i thow;ht I would 
like to dig in my mind for some of the names that weren't prominent 
that I think would add something to the atmosphere and dignity for the 
well-being of Home Colony. And I came up with the name of a fella by 
the name of Neusbeck, whoever heard of him. Well, i'm watching my tape 
recorder to see ifl'm running out of gas. Rot yet.  Lavitc you'd hope 
I'd run out of gas. Well, anyway, this Neusbeck wa: a fella who was 

a little ahead of his time. A very peculiar fella. | think he was a 
German. He didn't do any work at all. He was an inventor. He said 


he was. So that proved it. And he came down to tne Home dock, that's 
where we did all our meeting. Everybody met at the Home dock. All 
the swimmers during the day or anybody who went in on the boat or came 
home on the boat, it was at the dock. That was the fulcrum of all the 
activity. And Neusbeck came down to the dock, we were all out there 
swimming and here he come with a bunch of gear and he said, "I want 
you kids to look (now he was an old man, he was in his sixties at 
least then). And he said, "I want you to take a look at what 1 am 
going to show you, the swimmer of the future." and he put on a pair 

of fins like you use today. all those scuba divers' fins. ‘These were 
home made of canvas with corset stays to keep them out and he'd stra) 
them on his feet. But he also went a little farther. he had a glove 
with web to make it bigger, so he swam with these fins and gloves, and 
woo! he just tore right down the bay. Us guys said, "My gosh, how do 
you like that." We kind of made fun of the guy. There was the father 
of swim fins, that man right there. Nothing ever came of it of course 
in his time. I think back on it, and I think we thought he was sort 
of a screw ball. And he wasn't, he was not so dumb us you might think. 
So that takes care of Neusbeck. There was another old fella by the 
name of Forbes that lived up well, where Albert Curlson lives, part 

of his place there. I didn't know him too well. He nad very thick 
glasses and he couldn't see very well, and so I thought, well, I 

ought to be nice to the old man and I got acquainted with him and I 
asked him what he did for a living and he said he had been to sea all 
his life. The only reason he didn't go to sea anymore was he was 
getting so blind he couldn't see. So he lived on that little piece 

of property he had there, and my mother used to invite him down for 
dinner. And that's how I learned about the world. That man had 
sailed all over the world, on windjammers and that type of thing and 
everytime he'd come to dinner he would tell me about a different part 
of the world he had been, and I just got to love Australia because of 
the stories he told about Australia. I was going to go to Australia 
the next day. I would dream about Australia, imagine myself there and 
see all the kangaroos and all the things that Australia had. And this 
man was part of my fantasies in my young life, so I'd prevail on my 
mother to ask him down for dinner. 


. couples bowed to convention and made everything legal. ‘Twenty years later the great 5 


‘uals in Home, just as it has always been practised in other communitios, If na 


a, *imé or- another practised free love, the number would we staggering, not to mention 
the: stendel it would cause es. possibly enough sandal to break down or whole 
^- plege system, and cause souples to be bound together by the one thing that is 
: AEN. then any ise, in fast stronger ther. all laws ae ean namely eses” ‘LOVEs 


33 te if Home Aid ۳ wholly succeed as an Anarchist Community, then it did not! “Snot oy 


^-^ world. And who will deny that the Home environment was responsible to a great dew 
"gree for the fact that more ssholersl.ips were won Wy Home ohilérer than. could. hê 

.; boasted by other communities on a basis of population? dnd was the fact that. the: 

i,; yeunkest student ever to enter the University of meae n was thirteen year ol. 
Bernest Polke pt Home, یت‎ a Mur I wank m ety ce 
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To those who will have the patience to wade through this document, you should keap 
in mind that the founders of Home had an ideal that they were working toward, The 
wero dissatisfied with she hypocrisy and unretural living that existed in most ao 
unities ani sought freedom ani peace, They were motivated by the philosophy ^ 
"Every individual should have the right to do as he pleases so lorg as ho infrinpwm 
-ot upon the equal rights of others," ia 


Wade bathing was shocking then = today nudist colonies are commonplace - and if the 

young women of Home between 1300 and 1910 were to walk around the community dressed 
only ir a Breehalter and shorts, with exposed arms, legs, bask and mideriff, as we "^ 
see daily in the streets of Los Angeles and other respectable cities (when weather E 
permits) = the Tacoma and Seattle parers would have had greater cause te Tte shockede a 


It is doubtful if there were many more un-wedded souples living together here, than e 
alsevhere, per capita, except that in other localities the neighbors knew nothing of. 
it, while those who experimented ir Home were honest and took a responsible attitude . 
toward what they Aid, It was interesting to note that as time went on, many o& these : 


Judge Ren Lindsey wrote a book on companicnate marriage and advocated 1 this my pent 
procedure, eee eat a 


Free love? - I have heard that there was some free love ا‎ by some tais 


iomal figures sould be made public as to the pereentage of people who have st one 


‘fell either. The community made history during its legal Wattles with the outs 


Mose who woul like to read more of the history of done, are ! recommended ; 
Stewart He Holbrook's articles in the Portland Oregonien, dated December 5th; 
and 19th, 1037, Or his article in the August 1943 American Mercury oxtitleds. S 
“Brook Farm, Wild West Style Holtrook was nap his treatment AE in both. 
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I wish be Shark all thy Honettes Who were so vost: in. pem situ of 
erial about Home, math of it is contained hereing: I wish also to dedicate. my pt 
in this effort to Nina Helperin, without whose ple&sant but abana تا‎ 
this Lem (1) document might rever have een produced; . , S 
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ZONE [toms From DISCOMIESE (Lotner of Frograns;: 


/11/1898 Velel, No le Surcossor to New Era, Dedicated to Anarchist Communism, Price 


0 & year, Charles Govan Editor & Printer, Oliver A, Verity Treasurer. 
First issue srticles by: Wie مش‎ Smith, Charles Penhallow and F.A.Cowelle 
‘Bucnesding numbers contained articles by the above and: 0.A. VERITY, 

3 ۲اه‎ ADAMS, AQKLELEMCIO, GEO E ALLEN. E.C.MILES, B.F.ODELL, HENRY ADDIS, 
C.WN.FOX, JAMES F. MORTON. TAY FOX, and practically everybody who ever lived. 
in Home, visited Jone or had anyliberal or radical ideas.) z 


"Our progress in the two years that we have been here has been slow, for 
the Mutual Home Association was started by three comrades whose combined 
cash was one $20. gold piece. They came from the State Socialist Colony at 
Glepnis in a boat they built themselves, The three famalies consisted of 
Mr. & Mrs, GBORGE H, ALLEN and four daughters, GRACE, GEORGIE, LEILA &nd —— 
GLENNIS = Mr, & Mrs. OLIVER A. VERITY their two daughters REL & MACIE and- ` 
son KENNITH = and Mr, & Mrs. B.F.ODELL and daughter MABEL & son GEORGE. 

We came here, got our land costing $205.25, on time, went in debt for the 
i&mber ($100) to build houses and were unable to pay freight entire on our 
goods. Allen taught school, and with the proceeds we lived while the other 
two built houses and cleared land for gardens. After the short space of 16 
months we were practically out of debt, Incoming members aided us with pay~ 
ment of land with membership fees. Today we have 22 members - 14 adult male 
workers; have 11 houses ereoted and another, sosting $300 well under way; 
bought and peid for two teams of horses but sold one recently. This success 
is the result of our labor (except the last mentioned house) in the last 
two years, as none of the incoming members had any meens to aid them.” 


ABNER J. POPE (born 4/7/28 - now 74) will send his photo with an account of 


the Firebrand case on the back, to anyone wha will send him 47 and any other 
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&mount to aid him and the cause for whiwh he was persecuted.” 
J.E.LARKIN family arrived from the Topolobampo ‘Colony at Glennis, Washe 


F.A.COWELL arrived last week from San Franoisco, As Cowell took active in- 
terest in the establishment of this paper, readers.will be glad to learn of 
his miting with us where his influence and labọr will benefit the cause more 


M.V.DADEGMAN & sob HARRY of Virginia arrived, reat of family will follow som. 


190 cords of wood have been shipped by our boys representing months of labor. 
p مد عبط‎ de ug c DNE RO 
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Piling for a new eounty bridge across head af: bay were driyen last week, 


teg 


cs 


GEO ALLEN organized a singing school at the school house Sunday = 


A tract of 54 acres of land adjoining the Association's land is now available 
$10. for one acre, with membership $11. 2 acres $21, Being on the hill it © 
commends a fine view of the bay and the community, tb 


COMRADE ALLEN has his hands full these days - teaching singing class, violin 
^lasses, writing copy and addressing names for the Discon teas. other 
duties - all voluntary and without pay = yet there are tho gay that in 
Anarchy, where money is eliminated, there would be no incen bore 


۱ i 2 
A New Year Party was given to the adults by the following children: 
WILLIE LARKIN, GRACE, LEILA & GEORGIA ALLEN, GEORGE & MABEL ODELL, WALTER & 
MIDA KING, ESTHER TROMPON and MACIE VERITY - Poems, songs and dialogues, 


Li 
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-1/25 COMRADE C.W.FOX has rheumatism, He says its nobody's business though, that he 
can be sick if he wishes, l 7 
5/10 ANNA MARCUS who has been in Tacoma for some time, returned last week, 
6/7 EMMA GOLDMAN delivered a lecture at the, Srhcci house last week, — : 
" J.W.ADAMS & wife arrived with tL-ir daugk ver ANNIE. MINOR and son JOHN Le ADAMS, 
6/14 ALICE DICKEY of Calif., will spend the summer here with her aunt MARY C; PARKER, 
s ARTHUR J. HICKLIN of Milwaukee, Ore., arrived last week and talks of staying. 
6/21 ee DADISMAN has been joined by his wife and two Airm, EVA 5 ,DAVID, 
u 
Our School closed 6/9 after a 9 month term. 19 pupils enrolled, average atte 16, 
EVERY ISSUE: How to get here = Parties intending to sake: us will come to Tacoma dnt 
take steamer TYPHOON for Joes Bay, leaving Commercial Dock évery day except Sats 
& Sun. at 2:30 - Leaves Sun. at SAM. Ask Captain to, let. you. off on. Joes Bay ratb, 


7/5 FRANK H, WORDEN, wife VELLA, sons FRED & FRANK, irs lama ‘arrived fron - % 
Lynn, Masse, and empect to stay. 


7/19 Our logging group have just sold 148,000 feet of logs ‘at $4. per iê tehdidini), 


7/26 ABNER J „POPE arrived last week. and is stopping مس اه‎ hai ef. PsA. CONELLe 


o>‏ هی 


own grocery store. Population is now 65 men, > PTA 
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10/4 HARRY NOKR £ spent two days here last week Bec Sed, ire velitis © 1 


Lg The LARKIN & ALLEN families who are living T atia, ° Have just ‘moved into 
their new home, Allen just dug a well and only ad to go Fen. fedt, 


"ly 
LT * 
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z ARTHUR HICKLIN and his brother LEONARD haye E ور‎ ini fer سنا یلا‎ 


NOTICE: The land owned by the Mutual Home Association is RS deated ón VON pote COVE 
. (known locally as JOES BAY) an arm of CARRS INLET, * 353 miles west of fác- 
oma air line, 20 miles by boat. HOME is not a CEL jn “oolany but an indiy- 
iduslistie settlement, All industr’es are conducted’ by members or in voltuttary 
groups. Hard work is necessary tc clear “and, ard intending settlers should 
make inquiries before cculng to evoid و‎ -éL sappe piiaent, T, haye various 
improvements, bit siiil lack ridewe.x:, and most, of qu dd e in a 'roügh 
condition, Wa live individvalistionli; but any pacrons saa to ive on the 
communis tic plan anong themselves ^re fres to do 80, 
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11/18 A house to protect passengers and idi from weather, m den poit on bûr float. 


| - HARRY DADISMAN is back for school after working on a Puget Sound — a fe mos 
11/22 W.J.ROBINSON of Detroit is visiting Jail. BURTON here and may remain, 


12/20 School opened with GERTRUDE MELLINGSR teacher, attendenee insreased over last yr4 


29 = We n we had a dance every Sat, night for the pest ‘mont و‎ EOME CITY now has dt o 
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i/s foo Ñ ۲ Year party and dance at our hall. Sntertainment ونم‎ Ly: FANNIE, 


& “TES SEB MINOR = GEORGE, es GRACE, LEILA & GLE:NIS ALLEN = WILLIE & TAv- 
TER KING - Veto k FRANKIE WORDEN = ANA ODELL =- CHARLES & MATTIE PENHALLCT, 
Joelle & MARY ADAMS ~ MARY C. PARKER and GERTRUDE MELLINGER. 


THIS is no place for those who do nct believe in the principale of freedom, 


School attendance ^ nearly double that of last year, Two more organs have 
been bought last wesk by members, bringing the total up to sixe 


JOHN L.e ADAMS has returned after working 8 weeks in San Francisco, 
HARRY MINOR has returned after working several months in Tacoma, 


We have been granted a Post Office to be called Home. Postmaster is E,C,MILES, 


ROSE THORNHILL, oldest daughter of J.W.ADAMS arrived with her four children, 
CASSIUS, CLARENCE, CLYDE & NELLIE and will make their home in Lakebay for a while 


If you intend to come to make your home here, the only idea you should agree . 
with us on is the Anarchist idea of letting all do just as they pee as long 
as they infringe not on the naturel rights of others, : = 

Our monthly entertainment was held this time we were entertained eue MABEL, 
MIDA, WILLIE & WALTER KING = LOTTIE ODELL = ROSCOE LARKIN = FRED & FRANKIE 
WORDEN = KATIE & JESSIE MINOR œ GLENNIS, GRACIE & LEILA ALLEN = HARRY, DAVIÐ 
& EVA DADESMAN, 


HOME population now 75, 20 men, 16 women, 37 children, 


M.V.DADISMAN installed a 6-horse power engine th his ‘launch which will provide 
local service, Speed 10 knots, First cargo 700 bricks "Prom Fox Island, " 


Despite bad weather, the float was weighted domi with“ men, women & children to 
welcome home the VERITY family from a six month stay at Cosmopolis, ^ S5 


C.H.CHEYSE of Enterprise, Kansas who has had experience in State Seóialistie jp 
Colonies is visiting us to see how Anarchy works. 


FRED INGALLS of San Francisco is visiting here’ “ageing a "We hope he تا‎ 


Visitors from EQUALITY COLONY, Equality, Wne, end COOPERATIVE BROTHERHOOD COL- 


: ONY, Burton, Wane, have been here looking us Overs” ‘Come “again friends, 


MeVeDADISMAN has bought the 19 acre NIEHAUS property. Several asked for lots. 
My V DADISMAN make A round trip to Tacoma every Sat, with Me launch é دس‎ 


x i ze 


KING was kicked by his horse mhile drig ‘for Ls logging. snp near; Wy‏ یا 


FIFE 


SORMNY ADAMS is home after 2 months in fdsho, He tae "brushed up" a good "e 


¢ 


ANA ODELL had to have her foot amputated at the Tacoma Hospital last week, 


PAUL ROSTEL arrived from Chicago last week ` ‘to Took | over our locations 


t & 


M.V,DADIGMAN contributed land for a park adjoining m waterfront. نیع‎ me 
entire comunity assembled with axes, rakes and sythes to clear space for & 
picnic grounds. Who said people will not eoopérate without monitary gain? -° 


JOHN L. ADAMS Rion petito aos views of Home which he will sell for 15¢ each. 
25g mounted, postage prer.’4, and will donate all over cost to the Discontent, 


- AURA ما‎ ۰ “AQ - ult thun d ue ۰ ti رد یی‎ a vale ec E at 
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Ai sHISKLIN soid his improvements to PAUL BO rely 
SYRIN, the il month o14 «nilo of She LACES ts better now after 2 week 1liross, 
$ XENNITH VERITY wes saversly mart by a skid rolling on his leg, but is alright now, 
Huncreds of lbs of nu^klsberr 
R 


ies sre oolrg picked و‎ shipped to Tacoma ۵ ïg per lt, 
E.FNELLS a member of the Ruskin, Terns, Colory has arrived. 
ROSCOE arû ANNIE LARKIN are up and eround again but WILLIE came down with fever. 


Le HICKLIN has over 70 salmon to his credit this year & reports them fine smoked. 
VIEWS of HOME = Photos for sale ty JOHN ADAMS: (1) View of Home from Rocky Point, 
(one taken in 1399 and one in 1900 to show improvements) (2) Clam digging. (3) 

Boat on Beach. (4) Across the Bay. (5) ‘Rocky Pointe (6) King Residence. 7) Wor- 
den Residence. (8) Adams Residence. (9) Cheyse Residence. (10) Discontent Office, 


JOH HEIXAN arrived from Jersey City after visiting his brother in Portland, Ote, 
The ROME LIBRARY Ass, was organized with FANNIE MINOR seo, & M.V.DADISMAN treas, 


CHARLES L.GOVAN was fined $75.00 and costs (total $115,) for pyblishing "Talks 
With Boys and Girls" ty Henry Addis (advocating free love). *Discontent $95. 


A few single women gave bachelor H.WINTER a surprise party in his new home = tut 


the women were in turn surprised when other single men showed up, to eat the fcod, 


LOUIS HAIMAN arrived last week from Portland Ore,, and is stopping with JOSEFE 
JOHN TALEOT has dropped down to look us over, He pitched his tent in the parke 


B.C MILES has resigned as Postmaster and MATTIE D. PENHALLOW has taken ths sae 
ROSE THORNHILL and family have moved to Home from Lakebay, ; 

Population; 60۰ 22 men, 22 women, 36 childrens ER oP 

M.V.DADISMAN sold the goods in the store to FANNIE MINOR who will Pow the 
business in the old location until a new building can be erected. 

A new foot bridge was built aeross the head of me. bay by voluntary lahore ` 


E 


FRED INGALLS is building his house which will dóst $700. ^" wm 
Four years ago there wasn't a single fruit tree in Home, n now we boast 700, 


JOHN TALBOT. returned last week with 2 sailboats and a Ped flag flying at masthekd, 
K.A.SNELLENBERG reports from Boston, Mass. that their Kropotkin — cleared 
$103,853. $10.00 was contributed to the Discontent, 

GEORGE P. JONES of DBtroit was here last week visiting his aunt ars. BURTON, © 
There are 12 cows kept hero now, but not snough to supply all our needs, ^ ` 

How does a commünity of 80 people with iwo newspapers, fone weekly, one month ly) 
a school with two teachers, no choruo^-s, no safcons and no policemen, sompare 
with what you have been used in? 


eite ae‏ و 


NELLIE M. MASTICK of Seattle visited us last weeks 
JANES Fe MORTON JR, of San Francisco is visiting us again for, the summer, 


MRS, NETTIS MUELLER of Burley Colony has taken up residence here, 
GEORGE B. JONES and his mother WRS. KATS ROBINSON have bought E. SENE place. 


GERTIE VOSE is visiting Home, 
Evening boat rides form a favorite passtime. - 
Dances are held at the Shool house on Thursday cad Suiday evenings : 


v pi (ox IPAE 


A. KRAUSE came down from Whidby Island in a sailboat to look us over, - 
NORMAN MUELLER gave a vory plousur*t young peoplo!e party last Thursday evenings 


o 
Was thought “hav inusmuob ss so much dynigite was needed to blast stumps and 
5, that it might he a good idea to make it here, but not one Anarchist, 
have the reputation of being so famaliar with explosives, knew the formulae 
Inouiriss from Anarcnicts in 3an Francisco and elsewhere brought ro results. either, 


WX. KING and family have moved into me now two story, seven room w— 


JOHN ADAMS' launch is rumming fire. At its stern floats the beautiful red flag «= 
tke only flag which stands, and has oe stood for liberty and justice. 

Two new roads up the hill have been opened, one divides the ADAMS & FENHALLOW 
places, an? one leads up to JOE HAIMAN'S, ` 

The TYPHOON has been laid up for repairs and our communication with Taeoma has 
been solely sy means of the DADISMA/ and ADAMS launches, 


The path along the bay is beginning to take on the appearance of a genuine roaie 
Our crowd went in several rowboats tugged by the ADAMS launch to a Hard Time 
party &t Vaughn. The Interloper played tramp end wore a card: "McKinley prosperity 
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Somrades WILLIAM and SADIE MAGOON have arrived, Ss = 


The Tacoma News has published answering letters from J «F MORTON Re J JW ADAMS, 


& 2L.PENHALLOW, Thus the attempt to injure us has resulted. in valuable propagandae 


KENNETH VERITY recently returned from a short visit to Everette 
NELLIE MASTICK paid us a visit last week, Her son TEDDY and daughter EMMA will 
remain end attend school here during the coming yeare pae 


KENNETH VERITY, HARRY & KATIE MINOR, NORMAN MUELLER and MIDA KING bere ۳ to 
pick hops near. Orting, 

MR. Wilcox of the Tacoma Daily News spent a day here investigating our beliefs 
and modes of life, 


Visitors to Home are always given a cordial ‘welcome, "whether in sympathy with 
all our views or not, If in doubt whether or. not to believe the terrible tales 
of the Tacoma press, come out here and see for yourself, 


AEV4J.F.DEUSCHER of the Evangelical Lutheran Church | of ‘Tacoma came out to look us 
over and lectured at the schoolhouse on Thursday = he alone of all the clergy of 
that ۰ declined to condem even Anorchists without proper investigation, 


S,ASHMUN, editor of the King County Courier, Énunelaw,' ‘Wn. came out to see use 


i me E, F. DEUSCHER returned for another brief friendly visit. 


GEORGE and IDA ALLEN, WM. and ELIZABETH KING and JOHN ADAMS have all gone to 
Alaska for a few months, we shall miss them, ~ 


Salmon sre running, so the boys are out with gare, hooks every night, 


Another road has been opened between the VERITY ۳ "ALLEN places. ۱ 
HARRY DADISMAN hed a house warming dence at his newly built house Saturday, 
The LORENZ BROS., have completed the TYCONDA which will replace the TYPHOON rune 


REV. DOESCHER & REV, We Fe HALL accompanted by MR. MUEHLENERUCH all at heim. 
arrived to lecture to us at the schoolhouse, 
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FOPULATION: 90 = 25 men, 25 women, 42 childréne es g 3 a EG | E: s. cup 
STEVE MASTIC of Seattle is here for a short visit. <=" AM: 
The ALLEN household is rejoicing in the acquisition. of a Pine~toned plano, 
EARRY WINTERS has sold his improvements to LAURA A Roget y qa 
BEN & N*LLIE MASTICK and daughter IVY of Seattle paid us a short ‘aati. 


oo‏ ما اس 


Nov. 23, 1898 from Discontent: "We have named our little village 
Home City - our post office adüess is Lakebay". 
Oct. 1898 the piling is driven for the bridge and float. 
Dec. 1898 there are 51 colonists. 
Sept. 19, 1898 - Sylvia Allen appointed school teacher 
Dec. 14, 1898 Discontent issue #33 

51 persons 

houses 14" X 16" for $20 

7 cows privavely owned 

l span of horses owned cooperatively 

15 houses 

26 acres in the original tract 


64 antes under contract to be deeded when paid for by incoming 
members 


120 acres tax title but not yet deeded 
There is a People's Sfore ad in early 1900 (it is rumored) in a 


Tacoma newspaper with Ida Allen (George Allen's sister) as clerk 


and Bing Crosby's mother pictured. Would love to find it. 
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JOHN BUCHI, who has heen the subject of malicious police persecution in Tacoma 
for selling Discontent and Free Society, made us a short visit last week, 


2/1 CHARLES GOVAN, JAMES LARKIN and JAMES. ADAMS were brought before Judge Hanford 


in Tacoma charged with depositing obsene matter in the mails through the DIS- 
CONTENT, Said the Tacoma News: "The writers of objectionable articles in the 
Anarchist paper, Disoontent, have escaped punishment, Judge Hanford having cone 
cluded that the matter was not obsene. Fut the Anerohists and Free Lovers at 
Home should puhlish no more such indecent rot," == But the Tacoma Sun-Democrat: 
"On March ll Judge Hanford’ threw out of court the case against the socalled 
Anarchists at Home, The whole matter was paltry and trivial, and never should 
have come to trial, The farsighted judge evidentally thought the affair savored 
of persecution, and acted wisely in doing as he did, This is a severe slap in 
the fane of the News, which paper has beon hounding down these people at done," 


^ 


4/16 JESSE GENTIS of Portland, Ores, arrived here Monday, 


“and ANGELIKA KRANZ of Chicago are now with us, ` Té 
MINNIE Le SMITH and her son RAYMOND arrived from Salem, Oregon. 
POPULATION: $4 = 28 men = 25 women = 41 children. DISCONTENT circulation is 
how between 1200 and 1300, 


t; 


4/30 àn edict from Washington was received EMI the هبو‎ e of the ۰ 


,&t Home after April 30th, "C.L4WAYLAND, local postal inspeotor, readily widere : 
took to invent a crime on the part of Home colonists, which might be alleged as 
à pretext for harassing them, Hense various arrests, on the absurd pretense of 
obscenity," Part of a statement by Je Fe MORTON JR. .- 

((THIS PROVED TO BE THE LAST ISSUE OF DISCONTENT = Mother of Progress.)) 


$1165 DEMONSTRATOR = Vol le No le During the past ten months many improvements have 


a 


"been made, LIBERTY HALL hes been completed with voluntary labor, it is 60! X 92! 
XZ £5! high, on the ground floor are two good siged school rogns, teachers ere 
J.F.MORTON end NETTIE MUELLER, our print shop 1s in front of the school Fiore 
The upper story is ocoupied by the hall with fine ,hardewood floor for dancing 
“and a large stage at one end, The Hell is used every. Sunday for lectures follow- 
“ed by a discussion, a dence every Saturday and & sociál éyory Wednesdays Ow" 
population is now 108 plus several visitors, The Tacoma papérs have become faire 
„er and do not accack us quite so bitterly. Friendly articles describing our ی‎ 
munity have appeared in the S.F. Examiner and thé Seattle Times, (For writing - 
the articles which served as a pretoxt for the removal of our P.O, and, stopping 
publication of Discontent) MATTIE D. FENHALLOW was acquitted and LOIS WAIE BROOK. 
“ER was oonvicted by the jury, but with the judges! oe who imposed & 
fine of only $100, A cooperative. store, established Jeoently, is s doing wella 


3 ۱716 LOUIS HAIMANS! house took fire "Sat. , but was put “out by نا مت‎ 


ف 


bh: 


THOMAS J. MULLEN, wife and son have arrived, having bought the former print: 

Shop and sohool, they will make it over into & dwelling, 

The Sunday meeting was on "diet" GBRTIE VOSE opened the meeting, after which all 
“the "food cranks" had their say ¬ but everybody kept sweet, ; 
‘WILLIE LARKIN celebrated his birthday March llth, with a party fer the shildrens 


3/25 ۷. J» KING has donated land for a ball ground and a play ground, 


4 
m ما‎ 


Our store is now open three afternoons a week, wat ll goon need a larger building. 
JENNIE Ve DURST and Son BRYAN, of Kalispel, Mont, are visiting the Vosges e 


hear him talk, He expressed himself as being hé&rt and $oül in sympathy with ‘tite 


eee ELBERT HUBBARD visited us last week end nearly the whole éómmuníty turned out- wë 
Uu 
ey 


ideal at Home, We feel that we kuve met and clasped hands with a pa mais = 


* ad HOME has — ^ & baseball team, - 


RICHARD GENTIS is visiting his sister ANNIE, He peste to remain a short time, 
>P 
ro -- | ۱ € a 


5/6 
" 


: 15*6 mii رس‎ 
“Last ‘Sunday we had' Seb Hew árrivéls Ae Uh 


` Next Friday, 8/14," 


; ns 
"gq dance at the- hal? i 


sont wide er weigh As toa P pu VE Á 


E.B,.SERGER has moved into his new home, , 

Homes first Raseball Game consisted of the "men" VS the "boys? * Mens! lineups 
T.J.KING p, H.DADISEAN ره‎ O.A.VERITY Ist, FRED INGLES 2nd, J.P.MORTON 3rd, COL. 
RUCKER ss, 2.00VAN rf, C.PENHALLOW cf, L.HAIMAN if, Boys K.VERITY p, EARL : 
WATSON c, WALTER KING lst, WILLIE KING 2nd, RAY WELLS 3rd, HAROLD MUELLER ss, 
ROBBIE MUELLER rf, G.THOMPSON of, EDGAR HICKLIN 1f, "mé Boys won 22 to 21, They 
knocked the covers off of 3 balls. GEO P. JONES pe escaped ùu ۳ 

In the second Ball game, the Men beat the Boys 34 to 10, TÊ cies. 

DAVID HUFF, cousin to the HAIMANS, is here’ “Looking “ad over, 991 i9. c : 
After puffing and snorting for a week, JACK AD AUS tide hte inah řunning tian 


Lakebay & Longbranch ball ‘players joined forces ts ie the Heme "team 24 to 14. 
A small circle of Spiritualists are sitting at thé PAF Ke Kênê $ tinés'a week.» 
trying to develop slate writing. | „They report IS توص سه..‎ " 


NATEAN LEVIN of Minrisapolis, ^ Mim., > "s Hêe te 
self.as satisfied with our looks and is dara ü 
FRED Wis SMAN of Seattle is clearing land here end 


BESSIS LEVIN oame from Minneapolis the other day 
ceeded her here, We hope thé young 


MRS. CARRIE GROSS & her six ehildr 
baby WILLIE and WILLIAM RAMPE, 
Two baby boys came $0. 


pos te re ۱ : 7 s p A5 Ys uiid ie‏ گر یج 
ود " a5 so j‏ ناه 


are going | on „ the, T ee} 


TEU I و‎ 
PS Motes 


A big burê 
The TROCHASKA, BERGER and LESE ga les 
There are ‘now exao t 


Iy 40 8: نا‎ ۱ 
CORA BERGMAN is visiting Bin m6 aF 
14 


` URS: REL-HOLTZ abd daüghtef BVA, a هو‎ nl 
bs cr and ESSE LEVIN hare, Ene d to Tacoma _ 


EE = 


La Fae 


JAMES Fe, MORTON & GRACE ELE? opened the school term | 

The meaning of "Free brain Wel 

MS meeting,  '' Fire 
TOY SCALLAHAN is geli ê ug | and among such a 
conglomeration of ‘Grane. as x E KA o r POM E. 


Despite LOIS WEISEROORHSA و‎ i BE "Rer Ha wc b اف‎ 
appear on time, is FR 1 Eu IDOE he WEN etsihe tzekoa peng 
CARRIE GROSS and xt net, oan M a: "rad acida prt 


On November 11, ANNIR i 
Or November 11, our“ 
KING, +- LEILA, GEORGI 


WILLIAM J, HEINIR aai €— e tho 


ADOLPH GROSS has joined his family MER 


beate. GR fed سر لمات اح مالک وج یماس‎ E - JU P a eimi a jet 


£i 


Roser (8) 


1/664 A son was born to BESSIE LEVIN on Tues a Dec. 22, mother & son doing except,well. 


Vis XENNITH VERITY entertained a party of friends on his 22nd birthday, January 7e 
Aseording to record, 241 people visited Home last year, not counting pickniekem, 

۴ DAVID HOFF purchased the ll acre tract of land on the point across from Home, 
. TRUE GRAHAM of Kalispel, Mont. has come to keep house for her grandfather, 00 


3/9 ROGER MULLEN, TRUE GRAHAM and JENNIE DURST have started an adult dancing schools 
* MISS LUSIE A. MINT, founder of the National Liberal Art and Science League held 
her first class at Home in pencil and water. color drawing, with 20 pupils, 


3/23 KENNITH VERITY has gone to Portland for awhile to be a "atroet | ser am", 
۷  AW.HAWKS of Seattle has purchased 2 acres of land here, “~ 

Home population is now 116, 

z FRANK LAZZARI of Oakland, Cal, has purchased a tract of land 3s Hone, 


4/21 LOU GRAHAM of Kalispel, Mont, has joined her relatives ete? sz s rds $ ; » 
"  LAUPA WOOD is living in a genuine Indian Wigwam she put up in the woods, QAM 
De. 
i ۳ 

5/18 FRED RIVERS of Santa Crus, Calif, is visiting the ALLENS û? Ol: (deed Kı vero p Wo 

" OSTAR INGVALL of Tacoma intends building a homs here doni, C ern Reorge Allens لومم‎ 
* — "me LORENZ EROS, have put their new boat the TYRUS on the run, co da 
V — ROMSITE3 made an excursion to Steilacoon Sunday p Ag bee 3 paseba), game. 

ای ME. ey‏ نا 

6/22 “ONSTANTINE ZILLINSKI intends ‘putlding at once on his land across the bay, 
|" ` The new Home Grocery store is 24 X 40 ft, and is Opén thréé afternoons a week,  . 
, MRS. LAZZARI and her thildren JULIUS & JOSEPHINE pave Joined oined FRANK LAZZART heri 


S diets FE UM 
s Dy 


8/10 THOMAS BURNS of Eureka, Calif, who ۵ been i hare "tor ahile hes tone 
across the bay for & week to get away. from f to starve out his cata. 


£s "RT ERR FOR dia Mey 
(8/51 A party consisting ofi FANNIR, KATE end HARRY MINOR, & THUE t ره‎ IT 5 
| MASTICK, RAY HERRING, GEORGE & SYLVIA im ‘FRANK and JOHN ADAMS 
are on a trip up Hood's Canal in the Aans 1 58 a8 ¥ os B de 
^ IPSE TORNA E DI Nen 


10/19 A class in the study of تسه‎ xl begin át tha waited! que NH Mondays 
JOSEPH BOGDANOFF of Philadelphia is visiting NATHAN Ghd“ ۳8۹328 LEVIN. -` 
JULIA MARCUS of N.Y? is visiting her sister An A MARCUS ** b idis BERD REE Vau 


11/16 NATRÁN and RESSÍE LEVIN have opened up a tailor EI NS -JË Heléná Aves, Tacoma, 
i GEORGE ALLEN declares that he is not ashamed of ths Hiše of his feet, and that 
his trimming one of them with an ax last week wis pürely-an &xeident,- ; 
" ۷ SE,LARKIN forgot that mules swim but not doakeywengines e He intends keeping 
Lis donkey-engine ott of the water in the future by shübbiüg it to a tree, 
s GERTIE VOSE and TOM BURNS think it is too late in the season fos ‘evening rowing, 
: due to the dense fog = they were rescued before they drifted out to soas- 


«12/14 RICHARD BOWLE of E, Aurora, N.Y. arrived/ teresting facts of the Royoroft ۰ 

^ " We thank the comrades for donations to the band fund, We only lack 450. er $60, 
of having enough to buy instruments, We hope to be "blowing ourselves” soon, ° 

" MR. SNELLENBERG of New Orleans, is here looking up a heme proposition, 

" Some of our friends have gone and committed matrimony, but as ‘they have not 
expressed a -— to ‘be yey exposed, we will Pe namés,. — 

: IE 7 * xi 

53/8/05 We received our band instruments last week - and are we tickled. the dows are 
already becoming ` ashamed of their inability to bawle 7 i ww "has. 1 
, On Tuesday, February 21, we gathered at the Hall to belétrabé is: golden ime ER. 

" versary of J.W,ADAMS ahd wife, Friends came from Seattle, Tacoma, منم‎ and 5 
Burley and we danced to the misico of the Home orehestras. ; 


dbo 


Sho SES, - 


(9) 
Professor 2AÀRLSON who studied under Herman The Great, entertained us with his 
Skill in slight of hand, he also brought with him a good phonograph and a fine 
collection of records, KINGSWELL COMMANDER of Burley sang a song, also songs 
by the quartet: Mesdames MINOR, THORNHILL, MUELLER and JACK ADAMS, GRANDMA 
ADAMS stepped as lively in the quadrille as any girl. in = hell - We nci we 
may dance at their diamond wedding. = | ^. = © » 


HARRY DADISMAN has ERE the timber on the fec lend, across IN bay and 
is rolling logs with a sixehorse team, 

WILLIE HEINIE had to be taken to Tacoma to remove a cartridge : which he put in 
his nose, 

FRANK LAZZARI is working at the brickyard < on Fox island, ie: 

MRS. GUY GRAY and her mother GERTIE VOSE made a short visit last, weeke cd ecce 
SYLVIA ALLEN visited GRACE and LEILA at the Normal School in Bellingham, ds 
AUGUST SCHNABEERG and wife purchased 4 acres of land across the bay, ofJ eDICKZY, 
A small red-faced visitor made his &ppesrance on the 17th of Ireland at the 
home ,of HARRY and IVY. They are proud of him and. Ag. Mex cops. think of angther 
name will call him Pate 


- 


iy gee: RN wis (ez gi Po 
5. CAPLAN of Chicago spent & little time here and is thinking of £ Looatinge xs 
X eA SNELLENBERG of Roxbury, Masse, now of Seattle, is 

SONELL'S boat, BUCHI'S oars, and a stranger who was, lurking. bed. "Rame . ell pt 
up missing together, From all accounts he left Burley for similar reasons, . 

On April 22nd we had a dance end the Home Band made. pay first public appearance, 


WALTER میا‎ SINTON. gave an "Files: d talk atthe Hell. fhuradey. He has a very 
mique way of putting the old theory that "all ks good". but had difficulty 
during the discüssion in convinoing some of Aa o t we &lways get just what 
we deserve," i 

W.J.KING and sons just completed a substantial x65 uides in front of their hama, | 
The smile was gore from our faces Suns, 8۶ ورام‎ heat. the Home tuntun 


WILL ADAMS of Missoula, Monte, 4s visiting his. Sather هي الآ‎ aT Picks 

The Home team won from the kolay ball. team ‘Sundays مد و‎ no ems ins gs 
ate Ra wes sé. 3€ earths ^ 

À son arrived at the HEIME hame pn the 16th, gasped son. are doing mue 

ANNIE MARCUS spent a week with the SNELLENBERGS. dm &eutéle, and on her return 

was &engmpanied by MIS شوه رت وروی‎ her twc pone: wag wi Mit mies, e extended 

visit. O SN : & ae eH Herd 8E t Ar RAE yew Byres: 
me "as RE: xw EU * a ny 

CHARLES DELERAN is "making his aecond visit to Hones, Seis MAALE opo 

JACK ADAMS! smiling face was seen here for a, couple. eyes ipii 

Which he is 2nd engineer will leave Seattle for Skagway on the "th. . 

The Home Band played for & dance in aei. almost all of Home attended: 


BERTHA M. SNOW of (۹ "ins been visiting us for p ud "(wo weeks 

JOE EAIMAN and TOM BURNS left to ramble through Oregon and California, they 

Will stop to see the Lewis and Clark Fair at Portland on the way backs ` 

The county is widening. the road between Jakotey And iac: and, 28 , ARE, &... 

vehicle tridge at the. head “of the bays. ...—— o £ aguii وشوو‎ GETOS 
operit 

FANNIE, KATE, JESSIE end HARRY MINOR, MACIE ‘VERITY, aiiis en "la&ót ibn 

GEORGE ALLEN, FRANK and FREDDIE WORDEN, DONALD VOSE. and. CLARENCE THORNHILL, 

formed a party to go hop pieking near Orting. ANGELIKA KE "Y PRORASEL;. 

BELLA and MILTON GROSS formed. another perty. to go. ارم‎ Phe MoMillan feilds,.. * 


A. ZARCANNELLA who came to Home n weeks ago deoided to Mer and build, 


kites 


21 


(10) l 
11/15 LEON MOREL and ERSIGLIA CAVADAGNI of 3.F. Cal., bought land across the ۰ 
12/6 KINGSBELL COMMANDER former editor of the Cocper&tor, "of Burley ‘and Freeland 
Colony is here, 
j MRS, J. E. BREWSTER formerly of the Freeland Colony is settling” here, | N 
" OLIVIA SHEPHERD, ANNA and JULIA MARCUS attended a state Woman's Sufferage Cone 
vention in Seattle and report many of them as being intelligent, broadminded 
exû radical women, 
ALEX HORR and wife of Freeland Colony lectured at ‘the ball Monay. might, 


wm AOS HR. and MRS. HARRY EDMONDS of Harmony Colony, Winipsg, Canada have arrived. 


2/21 Cr. Saturday, February lOth, Home telba their 10th birthday with a big 
gathering at the hall, A.KLEMENCIC delivered the opening address, followed by 
a fow selections from the Home Band. After that different members talked 
‘including the three founding fathers, ALLEN, ODELL and VERITY) tracing the 
histery and progress of Home up to the present, from a wilderness ín a quiet 
gove to a Bustling village with more than 50 comfortable homes and over 160 
Population, individuals who have as their objective « FREEDOM, There ara meny 
differert ideas regarding the details of how the goal can be reached, bu b ta 
have the one basic ides, "the absolute right of the individual to think or adt i 
&S he or she pleases as long as either do not infringe upon the rights d others 
At midnight a luncheon was served followed by dancing until the wee small hours. 


3/12 LOUIS COHN and BEN ALT of Chicago are here looking for a locations . 
as ALOLPH SCHNEEBURG and wife of Jackson, Tennes ara: visiting Me, ‘former's. yr 


4/4 HARRY MINOR and family haye moved into their new:homeg e ii; T 
" — BERTHA SNOW of Boston drifted in on us last Friday; Mise new. “in مج‎ not în ; 
melting kind and expests to remain all summer, De- “you, م9۵‎ th 


On last Sunday evening the Spiritualists of Home وی‎ st tho ADAME 
residence, to celebrate the 58th anniversary. of. rd 
uslism, The principal speaker was Mr. Carinae eb af aera, who spoke e on the 

progress of میرم دحاو‎ and gave sone payohoenetiile Jesdngs Jeedángs,.: : 
ds wie ja wr ies X o*04 
4/18  M.LERNER and M,OLFF came from Canada several weeks ago s tought ‘the HILLER 
Place. 
GXRTIE VOSR has IS after a visit of twa montha. ain Bellingham with her... 
JBeugnter BESSIE GRAY » . GERTIB is now called. gepa fex E passa 


ür Sas HAS 


D Teas 
a - 8 
aie =the * ff - WO Fiery 


$t LOUIS COHN, BENJAMIN ALT و۳‎ NR. ani MRS «, PALKOFF af Ghicago. have bought he 

i DICÉEY place across the. ‘bay and will introduce themselves. to the art of farming, 
& iby - 788 3 rk "E ۰ 

۱ 6/2 . The wharf is now ocupleted, Row boats are ‘no longer needed to go &nd from the 


host, 


The MASTICS have moved to their ranch several, miles aas TOE ues; returned 
from school at a Kalla. : 
DAYS us Japans wes FERE 0$ tr N 
THIS WAS THE LAST ISSUE OF THE DEMONSTRATOR = JAY POX ARRIVED IN HOME 3OON 
AFTER AND IT Was Pr a SERS THE "AGITATOR" WAS ROLLING OFF A Cena n oss 
۱ SOM EDRPOPM je yep oe ns cube 4$ rs 
(Should I be: ERs 15: locating a file of AgitÁtori- iê — 
it long enough.to:get'motes on further mews. tad 8 Pre cat willbe: 
& splint to. is psum Relav. Cau GPE y Saag Besurchab ray a e 
PR. Saag? dii wbfrE Ee C9 APEI fre 


ar 


Wem 


. The nuccssólng pages will be given over to true accounts of interesting experiences, 
humerous incidents and some plain and fancy reminiscings | roe oféatt and responsi 
bility is given to the author or submitter of each. ~~~ * ere ۲ 

JACK ADAMS reports: "When the sheriff came out to arrest TT father yw apace: (see 

item on page 6, dated 3/11/02) Adams invited the sheriff to stay for dinner before. 

they mede the trip to Tacoma, After dinner Adams dressed which was followed by their 
trip to the city, The next day the Tacoma paper gave 6 grafic. aécount of the spec- 
tecular capture of the dangerous Anarchists, The sheriff" “tried to" ‘correct’ the story 
but the newspaper was not interested in the uneventfut truth t ~“ 

m +. * *ooc4x Bair cse 

When the Tacoma tions ‘carried apacunte of a Tacoma. Vigilante Committee being ^‏ :مش 

organized to go to Home.to wipe out the Anarchists e the Hone Anarchists held a moete 

ing and decided that they would go down and mest them with a handeshake.- wut I said: 

'Hell no, I'll meet them with my Winchestert" (Luokily, .th ks: to. Captain Ed and x. 

Tacoma minister, the Vigtlente comm thee . was psp ‘ont of their. Violence.) .. 

2 E ds hd. 0r oti Se a KF Bir ym TRE 

J At "inen ADAMS ,. GOVAN. 2 LARKIN, N „xere, “drreated, for. ‘that ae Ártiole. in: pleemisgh =: > 

^eptain Ed put up his, e boats. fer. bodies -S ani; x £d d چ‎ gp m Eit 

Skoog os 


‘cht fun "e 
J At "there Was ‘plenty, of “he work, slong. pH dE ue ant in those days - ? 7% ‘tree 
wes felled and the log reached from our bern down to the wa water, This log MD - 
enough pickets for our:four- 'aeré;spase, and two year "afi fuii Mot: without: tired: 
mu&oleg. end a Yr ebohed: b&cke sci. PUT ونوا‎ e 0 E s4 AE eden geyir ver 3 
Sek PES REE و وا‎ piw ge FR ned dex TT i ety ATSM 

from "Peninsula. Ci tisehy. ens Washes: Tho: و پا سس پیب‎ ‘poem: dédio&ted 
to ED LORENZ shgwa the.appreo eciation of his many friemág 1$ 6 Hie: 'oótmanitia 15 whlohs 
he, so. faithfully seryed fof ab So many yéarsi-It ts ax AnitcthiNGtée of “esteem his pénfal 
personality is held. in the: ty.of those who "Rex imber : Deeds"; ‘We ۵2 ۵4 
` an appropriate time to publish this lovely tribute, wh! oh obe might say is a morunent 
te one whose personality, = tice kas done so moh to build 
up.the comminities on Hendérson Hê efforts of ‘gush, we àré* 
Mw enjoying many of thé} ivenle HIGH Het Reni Tog con Di ae 

steeds: st P OAR x FTES BREF PA E کي اوه‎ Io mgs pu B 

— » 5-3 THE 8 Pease wh posse be ae eh dien ERAN SERT are 

, Dedicated te Capt iii, Ba ghey d st. (reee d 

We!ve heard about thé. boat, A we 
you've plased upon: the Fa LO xod 
And we want you tó'khow Oügteir 
Weird glad that this w dove? 
RTI - gast fS E d Uam. 
A Joyous, ‘xeloone 3 ^h 
We hope she's come: to ; e 


Long may we watch hem. a m i 

Of Henderson's fair” aur oT 

How oft you made the run وه‎ oe 
Thru equinoctial gale i574 $5 T 


Or .when a cold: and: 
Enveloped: Ms; a wages 2% SMI x 


When winter winds a d ۱ 


Aiud, ores éming ahi g : 
de he bag : eon 
Substnd sLous 1 Babe sat $ "im 
The wheel and thru the foam . 
` The little oraft was 
Towards the lights of Home, 


تفای 


iil tell the tale 
n Éste bi ogee? 
AE CU. SE e 
inge Pues. و مدز‎ genug 


Rom What fate, 


Ny vekêş ie 


odas $ zb pe shite wag 07 


pu rq & ۷ | "ERN. mart. 


"et =) á H Poe RRS "i 1 "S ` 
2 ESEON oe IOTER N EDE gib dodo eto EE ae 
ML res Bey URINE 9 EIST an EE 
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Thus in a hundred kindly ways The old Tyconda's ponderous sweep 
Fou lent a helpinp hand The Typhoon's slender prow 
Our appreciation and esteem The Tyrus = guided ell by you 
We hope you understand, Have come and gone - - - and now 
For thirty years or more you were Again we hail you - Captain Ed 
Our friend, sincere and true And send you words of sheer 
May bread upon the waters cast May your own hand the rudder guide 
come back a thousand fold to you, For many a coming year. 
l By: A.F. de CRANE CCTTERELL. 
* E * * * t. $ Moy 2 وهای‎ mo 
"THE FAMOUS HOUSE IN A TREE" by Joe Kapella وی ست ی عم مه‎ 


In March 1908 having bought land I cleared a spot to pitch my tent and make camp P 
side a beautiful spring, Its orystal clear water bubbling out of the whitest sand I'd 
ever seen, Noar sy a little creek rippled among moss covered logs and broad-leaved 
fern, A cluster of giant arching maples grew near by thru whose branches the sunlight 
came shimmering down e Being a landscape gardener by trade, a worshipper of natures 
wonders تر‎ was thrilled at the thots of living in this lovely spot, 


You will find it damp" spoke the voice of experience, which proved to be true and 
gave me the idea which later became my house in a tree, which became famous and wes 
the subject of a number of newspaper articles and a curiousity to the visitors who 
same to Home, Frang Erkelens was sharing the camp with me, We found we had many 
mutual likes and dislikes and topics of interest to discuss, Franz was a good cook. 
and loved to eat, so the | — neum. his department; ` dm 


I found one of the naples. near. aa creek had a giant: trunk th the center of e 
new shoots about 16 inches: in diameter which had sproutëd: fron the bottom whén 4 stout 
had broken the top of the origional tree off at about.20. feet from the ground, This 
main trunk leaned slightly, By nailing some slats on it at regular intervals it made 
a convenient winding stairway to-climb up. Up here the afr was warm and a grand view 
sould be hed of the bay, I eut the four new growths off at an even height and they 

became the foundation across: which the floor was IAS: “whith: was about eight Fr" 81۰ 


The room had ۵ projecting ‘roof and. the side-walls were. built only half way ‘up so as 
to allow the occupant to look out on all sides without being seen from the grounds 
It had a bunk bed at one. side, with a cedar bough mattress, & table, some shelves for 
our books and essentials, Sone. curved branches nailed in convenient places. for. clothes 
hooks, It was an ideal near to nature bedroom, The early morning sun eame streaming 
in, There were no mosquitoes, We could soe all that went on in every direction as far 
as eye could reach. In. those days. before Radios or daily 1 newspapers were to be hada 
company was always we] Leone. ۱ and Ouf camp gained in populerity Xo the extent, that our 
table in the tent was. a ‘large gnough.to share our.hospitality. with all who cane. to. 
visit, So a plan was made for & summer kitchen to be arranged in such a way &s. to 
save as many steps as possible and make preparing meals fun instead of a dreded task. 


i had made a strong box’ serve as & cooler for milk, ‘butter, eto, which was placed in 
tke ereok in such a way that’ the cool water constantly rurming thru it made it wee 
as € modern ice baxe The floor of our kitchen was about 13 X 16", One edge of i 
bordered the spring for’ our water supply, the other bridged the “reck to where ase 
cooler sould be reathe@, The projecting Yoor was: supported by po les with only enough 
side wall to protect thé stove, the wood, ahd shelves with food ی‎ Beside tbe 
long table were s number of stools made by sawing a blook from a eedár log, Some. ilhor^ 
sone taller to fit the indfyidüels! size, to allow one elbgws to relax comfortably 
on the table, There más ferély a vacent place at the ` ibis "t tne teble and at Em 
it was necessary to hurridly saw off another blook “so nother guést might be: ‘pouteds - 


The person seated at the head of the table could by leaning slightly, dip cost. pleat’ 
water from the spring. The person on his left could whthout getting up, reach erery® . 
thing on the stove and serve those seated as well as feat the stove, the wood was so 


e 
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arrenged, The dishes could be reached from the shelves, as well as the cooler in the 
creek, Often our neighbors came with tasty food all cooked هه‎ a treat for us, along 
with their picnic spirit, We had our automatic dish-washer too, for as soon as the 
dishes, pots or pans were used, they were slid into the creek where the evererunning 
clear water washed them clean and would be there when needed again, If some food 
stuck to a frying pan or utensil, we could depend on the ۳2 رگ‎ 1 services of.a fow 
trout to suck such particles emy and leave them cleanse = 925 x«i 


One day a small boy lying flet on the kitchen floor, enjoying the feel of cool water 
running thru his fingers, caught a trout. "Look mother what I have" he proudly exelaim- 
eda. "Hey young fellow, pyt 1 that inser back in the ereekl* Msi Franz, "Heg 
our friend? 

Along with our assobtnent: of dcin came the 2 ی‎ variety. ot. Sooke. ever enjoyed 

in one camp. Vegetarians; Tildenites, Hungarian, Dutch and: many: others, each thirk- 
ing !His dict was best. To us, all the food was good and we thrived on it regardless 
of whose diet we were enjoying: +thet week and the eduwational lectures accompaning the 


Herry Kemp, a writer of note, game to Home to brouse around and enjoy ite beautye 
Meeting Franz as he walked along, he stated, he was particularly amcious to visit with 
& couple of crazy fellows who lived in & tree, Do you know them asked Prans? "No" =. 


Well, I am one of them, said Frans, and gave directions ae, EE tree house 
where Le would find the other Ones 7 i i dn xs 


Upon seeing the beauty surrounding ‘the camp, for mary woodland: flowers: were in bloom 
at the time, he was pleasantly surprised, After resting ‘awhile in the tree house hia. 
eyes rested on my library elt With its choice selection of poetry and literatures — 
Having had a very enjoyable visit discussing various books and &uthors, he » PROS T 
flecting, ~ if this was béinj'oréiy, just what did: oim ee méent? sco Deep 

o9 B NUM Tug RO UI IR, TE N SATS SEE DUHRSE Q2vVl atte; Seabees 
Reported by Ae de CRANE-COTHERELEA: "so 0606 ay, Suy es مت ی دز‎ FE ES 
‘Twas 4i o'clock the-momfng | ‘Halley's Comet was 60 appears Trent عمج ناس‎ apê 
‘Joe Kapella seuntered ‘along | beach so àás-tó get «n unobs oview. ~: gud xS 
they were aware of a flush ef lfgnf ct the top of i$ hill & *theres:the Comets Set E 
shouted Frang ~ Joe looked ig that direction and 31۵0 iad; dy déar-fellow, the. t 
comet will appear onu tfs:opposite side of the sky; Thetis’ "tlg. Ae:reflectian of. ‘he a 
rising suni". Taking ‘ato o8 these Tastes, they pa i اد‎ were both. I for p: 
Suddenly huge tong jongues. oft AMAB MQ) edeaning heaveneward end wit E 


yelled. rire" end 4 
was, ablaze. «The noire ely wet 
"ie of the boyd start o nta th 
‘this method, was "ünpr : für thé b 

sidó, In his eagerness 50 Ef ) 16, s DIBU SS 
water, By the time the Reoond. è house 
“comet completely Ee ‘ene sage IGE SE 


“BoP idecsCar’ " cá pto fi mg 


“= 


tZ. 
pit. ites. 


poultry ‘housés anda 
was in command of the wirnesote" 
{around 1900) tarat MORE Gi. RIT 
ALF edoC Cei Bina روم هوق‎ baie Bc 
“end for years did’ mist! of the hhulli 
all’ the children’ E "4cyed mir 
the youngsters u 
„aous tomed to this 


nig family ax Gal i: 

tat at tht Alive Roosévelt made her trip to Japane i 
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As told by SESSIE (BSROUT)SECK: A Tacoma sheriff came to serve pepers on some one in 
tne vicinity (for nude bathing) and spent the night at my boarding house, After supe 
per my son Bobby then B years old, the age of continually asking why this? And why 
that? = Asked me what a sheriff does and what jails are for? The sheriff, after 
aistening to my lengthy and lucid explanation to Bobby as to what the causes are bo- 
hind all these penal institutions and social leeches that have come into existance 
as they evolved, and of the coeckeyed economic system of whish they are a part and 
parcel = this sheriff indignantly told me that I was an unfit ferson to raise e child, 
that I was poisoning the mind of an imocent youngster and that if he had his way, 
"Something would be done about mothers like me," 
* * E +: + 1 
Ry B.B.B: A Mrs, Hutton came to Home to learn how the unmarried mothers of the eam 
munity raised their children, She was the wife of a multi-millionsire, who owned some 
of Colorado's most valuable lead and silver mines. She had for years been superin- 
tendant of an institution in England where illegitimate children were raised, The 
greatest lesson she learned was that the unmarried mothers of Home ignored the social 
stigma that most communities attach to them, Because of this and the spirit of free 
&nd equal beings among all children of Home, there was no mental handicap attached to 
either mother or child, A Mrs, De Jarmuth had interested her in us and came along- 
with her to study the environment for herself, She was quite a progressive suffPHge 
ette and told us how she used to speak to the miners employed at her husband's mines, 
explaining to them the principal of equal rights for women, And how they, with their 
undeveloped minds for such matters would assert that women were not fit to take part 
in the affairs of "our wise and able politicians", Realizing the progress and active 
ities of present day women it is. amusing to lookback at the enti oe i ak oat 
ganda of early days, ^" ^" | S 
are z * 5 ۳ * * i j ا‎ e m = - 
By B.B.B: fme Sunday! a C: دنتفگ‎ toam was LAM -— üt team, The entire 
club and their mans fans cams to cheer the game. was 'eüstomary for the loosing 
team to pay for the dinners of the winners, I was feeding them this day and quite 
naturally gave thêm fried chicken, all they could eat + and they could eat and were 
so pleased with the food, == Came the deep juicy apple Pit with its delicious aroma, 
several had over indulged on dhicken so Had no' room for d desert, but couldn't take : 
their eyes off the pigs “To ‘be cheated of that treat wks more than they could: endure 
So, believe it or not & s#owdral of then lid their pie onto thé palm of their hand 
and then on into thefr pocket without any covering, is de! “sn joyed | laters - = Home lost, 
Quit AEG. a5 aW shed u^ 3? $ k E PE + wur 
By B. 2,7 30 many exaggerated stories had spread which 5 the peciit. ‘of a 
number of people to the extent that they rmdde.a special visit to Home and asked to 
be directed to the place where they could see the nudists and to the store where 
they could get their ppe and supplies free, 
+ * b: * A 
; AEE Kone had its passing m—— of peópie who čame to ress, ‘Took and listen, .Some came 
to teach and some to observe.and learn, Some. where fexous puch as EMA 

HARRY KEMP and #LBERT HUBBARD, dome were less famous such as DR. THOMPSON, the man 
with a beard who dressed in women elothes and handled" fnitttàg needles and croshet 
Looks most skillfully,- &nd-eoiotists from obher parts of. the country as well as abroa, 
Some were even infamoys as. those who disturb the Homeites such as TEDRY 3 who 
would sneak around Home with à camera trying to get picturbs of made bathers to sel 
ja the یی‎ dra Seattle papers for sensational stories of Home, Then ric n i 
My etective WILLIAM Ja. BURNS. who came to Home seeking information disguised as 

a booksalesmen, Othérs still less know came and went but not without leaving their 
footprints on the memóriíéstof many of the Homé inhabitants, for example: 


DO MANN cod 


I.T GAP hue opo n/t tres. c lcA& armes 
As told by A.F.deCRANE COTTERELLs One/visitor was a former New York clothing mane~ 
facturer, who was suffering from ie indigestion. He took long walks, breathing 
deeply the refreshing air in the hopes of curing his efflistion, One dey hers 
a friend who loved the beauty of nature, acsompanied hins: they walked along, the 
later pointed out spgte of interest and asked him to pene Song. enough to enjoy the — 
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By HARRY DADISNAN: The first fruit trees planted in Home were ordered from a reliable 
' Missouri nursery. Zach farmer ordering an assortment from varieties that were well 
known, The order however was turned over to the agent who had the Washington territory 
He was unscrupulous and he substituted trees he was not able to sell elsewhere, real~ 
ing that the trees would have to bear fruit in most cases before the farmers would be 
able to tell the difference e"besides these people were Anarchists and didn't believe 
in law and order anyway," -- The cherries turned out to be sour > the peaches and 
plumbs were not the varieties they wanted and bore false labels - and most of the 
apples turned out to be Ben Davis, William King, my father in law having four acres 
all in fruit suffered most of all and the day of harvesting wes. one of bitter disap- 
pointment, * * * ab cop es ‘ 
By Etta SIEDMAN: We arrived in Home in January 1908 and Mougnt ^ the Moses Stone place 
at the head of the bay (across the bay from Kings). The day our furniture arrived the 
tide was so high, one of the record tides, the scow came up even with the door of our 
house, making it simple to carry the household goods right in, 
E x * * * í* dE Me 
By BECKY AUGUST: In 1916 when little Lawrence Beck was only $à years old he had al- 
ready learned to row a boat across the bay by himself, Mr, Lance had built hima 
small boat about 5 feet in length ahd speoial oars in proportion, which he handled 
expertly, It was a sight to see him row across to meet the steamer which brought his 
mother from Tacoma, Although I had told some of my fellow passengers that my baby 
would be there to meet me, they had to see it before they would. believe such û. story. 
One day Mrs, Lance sent him in his little boat across to. štore for fruit jars. for 
canninge When he returned with the jars, the rubbers were: missing, so it meant anothe 
er trips To compensate him and make the trip more interesting, Mr, Lance gave him & 
nickle to buy himself some candy, ês. Having started for home again with the bag 
of candy in front of him, he got half way across when the desire for some more candy 
made him reach for the bag = but as he did this the oar slipped out and was left be» 
hind the moving boat and out of reach, . When Lawrence saw what had happened he calm 
ly sat down in the boat and let it-drift. After awhile the Lances felt that Lawrence 
was past due and looked out the window to see his boat floating idlely toward Rooky 
Point, At the same time his Uncle Morris, visiting a little further up the bay,saw, him 
too and loosing no time several boats were in the water all heading at top speed to 
rescue Lawrence, eese. ‘They found him nonchalantly ‘susking his Lollypop, not the . 
beast bit worried, but — Ei dad at all the acd that was made, . us 
* * 

GEORGE COWELL and ED HALPERIN recall tho time that teacher George Allen took the class 
into the woods for nature study and an open air olass, The fact that a dead skunk 
found its way into the school roam stove earlier that morning, "Sight have been purely 
soineidentel, George Cowell remembered that the skunk was foutid sione the ا‎ Trail 
but beyond that he won't talk, 

* é * * Mes 
TOM ۲۰ CALLAHAN visited Home two or three times. He: pias 2 inc walks, “i ‘one thing 
he seemed to enjoy above all else was admiring the beeuty-of Mount Rainier which was 
nearly always visible from Home during the summer season while:he visited theres . He 
`. would gaze at the mountain for hours and promise himself and the friends around that 
some day he would climb to the summit, Tom was tall, straight, handsome, had a healthy 
entranced him, One day Tom set out to visit the. mountain « t. must have been love at 
first sight because a few days later the newspapers carried an account stating thet 
T.V,.Cellahan slipped into a srevasse and was lost = the mountain clasped Tom to her 
cold busom and would not let him tee - (dt wasn!t until SR gent deter his ey wes 
found in a glacier, ` NEE 1 

es oe P * F P ae 
The boats that ran from "owe to-the City will اي کر یه‎ inoidents to Homeites "and 
they would make quite sn &Aqw&osde, Tyrus, Tyconde,Typhoon, Alice, Thurow, p Adanî g 
launch, Dadismants launch, Hoo Hoo, Sunset, Kum Bak, Sentinal, Aro&dia and maybe a feu 
more, All of these carried both passengers and meg Then there were Harry Minore 
shrimp and tug boats = the Miami and the Thelma, — 
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beauty of one pa?tieular scene, ‘The sick man indignantly replied "Scenery ~ Scenery} 
I have ro time to look at the scenery, I am walking for my healthi" 


Then there was - The Lady of Mystery. = = Who she really was =. where she came from =- 
what became of her? She had & mysterious way ef charming most everyone she eame in 
contact with, especially the men who found her fluent conversation on travel and fore 
eign places most interesting, hh spoke of owning a lovely chalet, a gift thet Count 
Leo Tolstoy had given her, claiming to have been his guest for a time, Her hands 
were those of a lady of leisure, wearing rings with royal orests on them which arous- 
ed great interest e yet in contrast to all this, she would dicker over the price of 
room and board. Once having just told people she was hard pressed, she was arrange 
ing her garter when a sizable roll of bills of large denominations fell to the floor. 
It was a most embarrassing moment for here She was a vegetarian on principal and 
never wore furs, instead, her neokepieoe was made of ostrich plumes cut and dyed to 
simulate a fur chokereee yet it was olimed that on occasions when she thought she was 
unobserved, she was seen enjoying a veal outlet or a chicken drumstiok, = - She dis- 
appeared as quietly as she had arrived and. was never heard from again, but was long 
remembered for her stories and her abundance of rich copper=colored hair worn in 
thick braids, forming a halo around her head, - , Uca s Vm 
* © * E No. 5. & 

As told by B.Hs BARNEY HELFAND with several other tailors EASA "aU mitemans Cove, 
near Home, where many NorWegian fishermen lived, He thrilled ‘at the thot of using 
his nards for other things than sewing or ironing.” so he learned to fell a trée, to 
row a boat and to grow a gardens. Qne day he asked the fishermen how he should go 
about catching fish,, The fishermen were greatly amused at the questions asked by the 
three tailors before rowing off in their boat with a. fishing net end & small sack for 
the fish they hoped tọ- oath e: ‘They had not gone far when. they. poticed a fish in the 
water so they cast their net out at once, Being awkward, they made & huge splash whioh 
their excited voices probably soared the fish off in every direction, Hardly had they 
settled down to wait when they felt the boat being jerked by the net, Trying to pull 
the net in, they found it. wouldn't. move, so, they decided. If must be stuok on &. Snage 
Hoping to pull it clear, they turned the boat around to drag. the. net to shorea Here 
they found that their splash had stirred up a lot of fish which "had been resting at” 
the bottom of the day, , enough , to fill their net,. It jas; 4l} the three tailors could 
do to haul it in, fish that filled their boat, They. ‘ran baok for sacks, to put them 
in spreading the exciting news. ,along the waye, -Never-had só.much fish been. caught, at 
one time in that localitye;.Fish were given to. every. -Qne . ithe ‘neighborhood... Tie 
rest kept them busy. fes dY seaming, ripe; and . ORES | he ۵ tailors chad the. lait 5 
laughe 57 ub o HED druetis e Phnom: die 
As told to NINA HALPERIN A lady visitor who, ی‎ beeg Sujcyt x ine ool Sed Gf os 
beach at Home, and. the ai pg ing of. the. tide saigs. tht. IL wasn't. DS Vw of be~ 
ing molested by some man, i کو اش‎ my blankets, dowr. hé E 8 beach," 
Seid her companion; "If. y Mg A 2 lighted Ante, "her sat, Mw Tees! Li ae 
I assure you that you 1 WELL have. not thing to Xs] بزح‎ E sig tee wnome 3 Vm 
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As told by SARAH atte Bh fci i our “gona, pas: hl “Team, NUM 0 ‘$6 sisisi i 
&. gere, „This is where. the state: hospital for. the. ingen erii an many. “of th 
inmates were permitted to go to the ball grounds to see thé games, This was Way acf 
when every man wore his hab gu£í.of doors, . After the ¥ LS apta TO yould 
open the gate to let. the. visiting team and visitors. ‘gut, "ub FORT Ra er who was 
ahead of the times never wore-a hat, end as he star ve. rest > Was S 
grabbed by one of the AEA ho Baldy "Held ‘on, tM a Fu his friends 
assured the guard that he was one of the visitors and no ereaíor ‘than Pes rest of : 
them, he was released, dis ae i ۱ 


o Wes 
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As told by SARAH MURHEP It was way EA ied Vad BEER "PX Xu i | 


his paper the AGITATOR, “the Nudes and The Prudes* When the trial” same eame up, . 

ton was brought in as a witness-and stated that she sew people bathing nude acréss 
the baye When questioned by the defense lawyer how she sould tell the bathers were ` 
nude at the distanse of a half mile, she replieds*I: have a mi of powerful fielá- 
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einsses. and I use them," (Editor's note: Ire Jay Fox trial for "The Nudes and The 
Pouiss™ article made history, And Jay Fox is credited with winning an important oourt 
deoision for freedom of the press.) 

* E * * * * 
The early settlers all seemed to possess the true pioneering spirit as far as social 
and spiritual matters were concerned but the lack of practical experience and the 
difficulty of adapting themselves to country life gave rise to many humorous incidents 
and a few laughs on those who had to learn through the method of trial and error, 


As told by GASTON LANCE: One city bred settler was so thrilled with the thoughts of a 
garden and flowers, A generous neighbor supplied her with a variety of seeds andthe 
contents of one bag she was advised was "Barly Rose" = "Rose" she kept repeating on 
her way home "How lovely She carefully planted them on each side of the path leade 
ing to her front door,and watered them faithfully. She was so disappointed later to 
find that the plants looked so different than she had expected - she had expected 
something that might resemble American Beayty Roses e but got Early Rose potatoes, 

* * * * * * 
As told by GeL: Finding a life saver from the steamer Tysonda floating in the bay, I 
placed it in my row boat awaiting en opportunity to return it to Captain Ed. A friend 
borrowed my toat to row across the bay and when he was ready to return home was so 
&m&&od not to find the boat where he had so carefully anchored it, He had securely 
tied the life preserver to the end of the boat's rope and threw it on the besch, 
When the tide came in a few feet both the boat and "its ahehor" floated aways 

* * * * * * 
As told by G.L. One lady having bought a dozen pullets in good faith was telling her 
neighbor how one after the other they had turned into & rooster - pointing them out 
to her visiting nelghbor she counted out nine roosters , "And O my God, number ten 
is commencing to be a rooster too," ! 

* * * * $o * 
As told Py GLANCE: Walking along the road one day I saw a friend gesticulating and 
calling "Fire" - "FIRES" - Naturally I ran toward him thinking to be of help, The 
closer I oamethe more excited he got, I then learned that when dynamiting or blast- 
ing stumps of any kind it was customary to call "FIRE" so that anyone in the neigh- 
borhood would understand to run away from = not to that area, 

* s. * * * » 
As told by Gelı For the sake of diversion I had walked miles to discuss & book with & 
friend, only to have him get the better of the argument, A few days later, Bert 
Meisner and I met him at the Lakebay mill with a piece of timber 6 X 6, 16 feet long 
(weighing about 144 pounds) on his shoulder. We stopped him and told hin point blank 
that his assertions in our last discussion vere wrong. He couldnt see that = nor . 
could he see that as a joke we kept him charging the timber from one shoulder to _ 
another for about eight minutes before he thought of dropping. Ate = = His age of the 
argument was in defense of the hook = "The Right To Lazinéss.,". 

* *, * * * 4% L3 
Às told by G.L: I had idem | a. |. cowtrail thru the woods whigh made a shortcut to 
Lakebay where we walked for our mail, To break the monotony . of the walk some whiste 
led, some sang; but not being gifted in either of these, I took to reciting poetry 
which was an excercise I could enjoy for hours, At this time I was sole user of this 
trail, Feeling full of vim and vigor on this lovely day, I was reciting some very 
beautiful verse in French, with dramatic emphasis and gestures, believing I w&s alme, 
To my surprise, the sound of giggling and laughter reached. my ears, & group of giris 
from Lekebay had gone huokleberry picking and had been my. unseen audience, They 
formed en opinion which was circulated around Lakebay, that Lance was a bit "touched 
in the head} As proof == Hadn't they heard him talking to himself in a strange tone 
gue? Wasn't he a foreigner? Didn't he wear a beard? Didn't he have strange mannere 
isms and funny ideas,... My rep&tayion was made and, it is. doubtful that has happened 
sinoe, or could happen, that would ever cause these ens to df their minás,. 

$ * * + 
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ds toli by LEILA SDMONDS: In the sarly days of Home there were no roads and so peopis 
went from plaers to place in a row boat. Rell Verity, one of the young ladies of that 


per. was attempting to step from one Boat to another = both boats being in the water 
هنعط‎ vas important. As she stepped into the second boat, her foot pushed it slight- 
ly, vo ie: olmay she found herself with one foot in each boat and the distance be- 


tween them rapidly iscreasing, so that she was unable to get out of one and into the 
other, che was forced to sit down between the two, landing with a splash into the 
cold water. No damage done except to Rell's dignity, .. Movies didn't come into pop- 
uler existence until many years later, and have since used a similar scene numberless 
times to produce laughs, but nothing in the movies can be nearly as funny as seeing 
it in real life happen to someone you knowe ; , 

* * * * *. * 
As told sy Le EDMONDS: . My mother, Sylvia Allen, strongly disappoved all alcoholic 
beverages and never served any in hor homes Being a school teacher, she conciencious= 
ly tried to set sn example, if not for the benefit of the parents, then at. least for 
the children, Her two son-in-laws Harry Edmonds and Franz Erklins thought up a plot 
whereby they could play a joke on her, They planted. in-her cellar a large wine jug 
which had’ but a small amount of wine left in it, The occasion was a card party and 
a lively crowd hed gathered, Came time for refreshments and Harry and Frans brought 
up the subject of wine = "Twould be nice to have a little. -"Not in my housel" said 
mother, Answered Harry and Franz: "Not in your house? Why what!s thís - we found it 
hidden away in your cellar and hoped you had some more," But no ‘matter how they tr ied 
to prove that she "nipped" on the Bly, noone believed: them - her reputation was beyond 
repro&ch, * * * چ‎ 3X Ags gig, 
As reported by L.E.: Harry Edmonds, while a suse at the Allen’ home, noticed a tall 
stately looking white rooster strutting around with. sucha lordly aiy, in Allen's 
back yard. He watched the rooster ascend his throne,:&;stump, and glance over his 
harem with great satisfaction. -He stood there awhile: silhoustted ik the blue 
sky then threw back his head, stuck out his chest, spread his wings as though calling 
his court to order and in a shrill voice crowed his serenade to the day,,.. Harry, 
reviewing this barnyard drama thought that the y x missing was the Royal Robe, 
so with a twinkle in his êye thought of a way of j Brot o EE with one and at the 
same time hava some innocent fun with the neighbors, o cate: Med 

I *^ 


Mrs, Allen in her quiet way had a keen sense of humor: hd would gladly help in anyway 
to oreste a little diversion," Bo she caught and psbiéntly held the rooster while 
Harry dyed his tail feathers & ropal blue, The roostér #eosmod to sense his added 
beauty end strutted more than ever with his measured military step, The neighbors 
soon noticed this gorgeous a&réature and wondered where tae Allens got this beautiful 
bird, They were told he was a special breed imported:frümnjBarcelona, Spain, The 
story spread and people came just to see this lovely 071 But alas, came the day, 
when from wear and tear, rain and sun, the Royal plimage faded’and: the neighbors 
realized it was all a-joke, Harry enjoyed the fun while it lasted and this prank 
earned him the reputation of a practical joker, for^no one would dream of wiped 
Mrs, Allen of having. sayin ine: to p: with eunt a scheme... Wer gun. guo GERE^ nn N^ 
"exe ws * UM On o QAO GE M Len eos 
As told by BECKY AUGUST: - When La came to. Home in. 1910, L: made. sy first Ms de Lydia 
Todd's log cabin by the dide of the road. «This was at the edges ofa forest of trees 
with thisk underbrush ahd: ferns, I had bought a live chicken and carried it home p 
to prepare it for the frying pan, As I had never killed a phioken ‘before, nor hed seen 
one killed, i was prepered to carry out the "simple" ánmstruotions that were given mee 
“just lay the chicken en & block end chop its head off@ufhia I. did end then. prompte 
ly put the ax away, Returning a few moments later, I foundthe chicken. gone, Hearing 
the flapping of wings,.I saw itin few yards sway the lege Risking end the wings flap” 
ping and each kick and flap taking it closer to the woóds « Iran to tho house to.. 
summon the rest of the.femily to.help me catch my run;sway.-heasdless cbioken.- S us 
when we returned the ohicken was.out of sight, nor-cguld.en loupe seeroh in the: thick 
underbrush discover its where-abouts, This was my first experience with reflex aote 
loa of dead chickens = I also learned the true meaning of a bird in the hand being 
worth two in the bush, E Ps * . ¢ '* 
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As told by BECKY BECK: Dr. Resnick had a large Rhode Island Red hen that was very tame 
and resented being fenced ing Rhody enjoyed taking daily walks believing that the 
grass was greener in the other fellow's yard. After sampling the lettuce and garden 
varieties of the neighborhood Rhody dedided that Jay Fox's garden tasted best. So she 
formed a daily habit of honoring Jay with her visits. This annoyed Jay who complained © 
to Dre Re But Dr. Re answered Jay, "You believe in freedom, so you should be able to 
anderstend how Rhody feels" = Said Jay to Dre Re "I want to be free of this annoying 
pest so please xeep your (Xi-%b-#4) hen out of my yard" = But Rhody would follow lr, 
Re &round and telk,talk, talk to him, so he just didn't have the heart to lock her ure 
= = One day Dr, Re was invited to dinner at Jay's house = he enjoyed the meal immense 
sely, especially the delicious roast chicken, The following day Rhody was not about, 
the second day Dre Re asked Jay if he had seen her e Said Jay: "You granted her so 
much freedom, she may have flown into some ones pot," Then eame the dawn, Dr, Re put 
2 and 2 together and what he oalled Jay he didn't learn in mediwal school, 
* * * * * * 
By NINA HALPEFIN: "Eddie and George" Two little boys at the age of eight 
Became fast friends and I'm happy to relate, 
With the passing years their friendship grew 
20 er inseparable hond between the two, 
And today as men let their memory roam ~-~ 
To their childhood days, fishing and swimming at "Home? 
As make-believe pirates exploring Dead Man's Cove, - 
Horseback riding on horses Jollie Bill Cotterell drove, 
George and Ed had a yen for cookies one day 
30 on a hunt they went, mother being awaye 
They found cookie jars emptyll Now what to do? 
Let's go ask Sarah - maybe she'll make us a few, 
Tò Sarehts they scampered ag fast as they could 
If she'd bake them some cookies, they'd carry in wood. 
Geerge had an egg in each pooket » Ed some sugar had Prote 
She alone could solve their problems, they thot. 


Jarah to tease them, said, "What you have won't dol 
I must have flour and milk and butter ۴ 
Their sed little faces soon melted her heart, 

. Bo she furnished the rest, and the baking déd start, 


They helped her prepare them, and had such fun, 
Then with dengling feet waited until they were doné 
. Of cookies and milk, they soon had their full, 
. But Sarah's cabin and cookies, they remember still, 
T nom eo * *. wc vag Arun : 
GEORGE MARCUS COWELL, reoalls having been on the Typhoom when Hlbert Hubbard. came opt 
to visit Home, The great writer plied this bright youngster with questions and whet 
he had finished gave George a shiney silver dollar, George says he wishes he had — 
kept that dollar » but Eé insists that he still nas it, je "s 
9 بو‎ ee D * * . * * 
George as a youngster made dimes out of pennies. ‘Then he would go down to Joe Hgimyr 
store = buy a dimes worth of fig bars - give Joe a silvered penny ~ and run like hell. 
But big hearted easy going Joe wouldn't let on that anything was wrong with the money. 
* 


+ si E * * ne, Ses à 
During the nude bathing episode, a newspaper photographer,. upholding the traditian of 
fearless journalism, same to Hòme tà get pictures of the natives who were reported to 
be parading about the streets nude. All forenoon he waited, camera ready, near the 
store, but no nudists put in an appearance: = in fact he couldn't even locate any nude 
bathers (evidertelly they bathed nude in seclusion) = findlly in desperation, when he 
had about decided that he would have to return to the city without any photographa, 
he spied little five year old Lindel Minor in bathing without any suit = so with thé 
aid of a little sendy, he bribed the youngster to pose for him = thus fearless jour- 
nalism again scored and two days later another article ed in a Tasome paper 
M calling attention to the immodesty of tho Homeites = with o picture to prove the storys 
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Some memory ramblings by Radium LaVene: Personally, I feel very fortunate to have 
eur raised in Home and to have been influenced in a small way by some of the princí- 
pls: many of the early settlers fought for. In looking back, it seems that there wes 
nevor a aul] :cmsnt. Of course there was never a baseball team quite like tho Home 
team, The boys would crawl out of their "t&n pants" on Sunday and into their cream 
white uniforms (purchased with money from a benefit dance given by PHIL HALPERIN) and 
with 30 minutes warm up before the game, would likely as not trounce the city teams 
who got in their daily practise. For what the Home team lacked in fielding, they made 
up for in slugging power, Baseball fans at Home will never forget VERN BOYER'S three 
home-runs in one game (two of them being made in one wild inning), Nor who can forget 
the way RAY WELLS played third (he played this position on the very first team Home _ 
organized and kept on playing third base for over 20 years), 4nd could any one ۲ 
as well as HARRY DADISMAN? Nor was any one quiet as fast on bases as JOE WHITE, 
what a powerhouse we had in the NOVACK boys = then of course there was CARL CAMPIN 
who looked like a tall pine tree standing up to bat, and every time he conneoted the 
ball would sail over CHARLIE GREENHAULCH'S fense for & einai Tes sireee they 
were all heroes to us, every one of then, E 5 
Homeites were always fond of e ai old LIBERTY HALL, Pal Halperin's HARMONY ^ 
HALL and the Peninsula Social Hall built by the commimity.after Harmony Hell was dé- 
atroyed by fire, all provide plenty of happy memoriese,,,Then too were | exoursions in 
the early days on the Tyrus; Tyconda or Typhoon not forgetting, the Moonlight exoursions 
eeeThe annual excursions &nd píonios at PT Defience Park,... The annual visit to the | 
Puyallup fair and each school. kid, provided with. Sog. spending money (that. was à lot in 
those days }e 
FERN SR Tay at مه با‎ ax 

Home of course will nean aitherent, things to different. poeple ‘and will recall differe. 
ent memories to each but childhood summers. in Hone. zetak tome playing Fox and 4 
in the sand when the tide wis, outs», swimming wh en the.t (gam in and the water was 
warmed by the hot beachs,.wellowing- in the mudflats et. Maywood! s Point and ‘geoing the 
, baby sels coming out of the mdy looking for oysters..at.the-point, and finding not . 
many but a few,..,in ths evenings clam bakes on.the.beach in front of Rosehber£!s. es. . 
or bonfires at Ben Ault!s across the bay with plenty of singing around the firé and 
Ben's deep voice singing a Russian folk song. Tumba Tumba" while the rest of us would 
join in the chorus, end of boise the Wobbly. songs weré.pever sung with quíte as d 
gusto as by the kids ai thé Hóme bon fires, Pre- BEY -RRIVMAN a noted _Anarchist of ا‎ 
that time entertained us kids at one of these: pont reg wi th, trys. Post stories that” 
always. had & sinple rationalosolubion,. USO OH Ex سم سول‎ tina MEZ * 

piat NS E Seri 8 TATE x4 Y E S per E *é i 
ی دای روت‎ are called. olam:diggers and: I diues 1 3 ee as I not only موه"‎ 
jeyed clams prepared in every. conceivable manner, b to, be a. Bourpo of 
revenue by digging ۳00  tlama (we oalled them butter. d i sell then, fo for bg ۶ 
a five pound pail full w this:gave me extra: spending noney.eapeoially around. nd. the. ۰ 
of July when kids never/had enoughs:. I recall that Mrs, Bromyter, and Mrs... Beek 
were my two best. cystomerse But: the most delicious of al} gleams is the Good kK = it 
seems that Pudget Sound is ihe. only: locality in the county, where, this yariety pan be 
found and even here: for only: fem days twice a year does tha tide go gut far.. 
to permit you to dig: them, thasa tides are called Goe&uok . si , Mere. than ‘once when 
explaining what was involved dp digging these viens, to + of how we had ko 
dig: down two and three fect for them and how ewsy it was te loose then becsuse of 
send caveing while diggtng,:the look of dishalief would Asteriabdly come inte their 
eyes followed by that knowing lamia of people whe ha&va.üdgided that they are. eed 
ANA — Tu موم‎ Dass ۲ iw ae i Pape “OE وی‎ DEA aces € le hens d 


۱ i£ LISEQAA SOME we gy b co iwit Vou ولیک‎ Y P 
Creb دم‎ «t ‘Rocky Point cin s rawhent with. a xake and — er, 
the wharf with e net made of w<eteel wagon rin with ch * 
old rotten dog fish tied ko the wire after it had been, permit 

a few days. After letting thig baited net down to the bottem, it was ie Be ae e 
watch the crabs through the elear water, attracted by bes net an if it were & magnet 
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and they would crawl toward the net from every direction. It is quite apparent that 
oder of decaying fish permi. ates the water just as it does the air and that crabs elso 
have a sense of smellesse. Fishing always supplied a great deal of fun and sometimes 
excitement, whether fishing from the end of the wharf for pirch, trolling in the bay 
for trout or in the fall going up the creek at the head of the bay with a lantern and 
geff hook for salmon, I can remember that salmon were once peddled at the homes for 
10¢ a piece. How they tasted when smoked} To this day nothing tastesas appetising to 
me as smoked salmon, 

* * LJ * * * 
Because Home was such a different community than most, a lot of funny situations occur 
ed there, Diet fads found enthusiastic followers in Heme. When some one came and 
advocated vegeterianism in a lecture at the hall, John Buohi the swiss butcher found 
that his business dropped off suddenly, and usually being short on temper, shook his 
fist and stormed: "Got dam the vegeterians, they don't buy my meat" == Raw foods 
became the next fad to hit Home, then for many the diet oonsisted of carrots, apples 
and peanuts, I recall the time when Dr, Hazzard came over from Olala to legture to us 
on the benefits of fasting after which the grocery stores were almost compajled to 
olose their doors. Dr, Hazzard herself fasted for 45 days while confined in prison, 
My mother fasted for 21 days following the lecture and benefitted greatly, therebye 
Kingswell Commander fasted for two or three weeks and everything went well until he 
broke his fast, then his hunger became so great that Mrs, Brewster had to look up the 
food to keep him from gourging himself to feath = he would get up in thé middle of the 
night and break inpo the pantry, Then cane the time when Joe Rosenberg decided to go 
to Tacoma to break his two or three week fast, He went into a restaurant and broke his 
fast with a bowl of tomato broth = but instead of stopping there, the broth tested sO 
good that he ordered another one, after which he decided to eat a full course dinner, 
By this time Joe was actually intoxicated with food = he felt like a million dollars 
and wanted to tell everybody how wonderful fasting made you feel, He recalled that.. 
Mike Rubenstine had a ladies tailor shop in the Fidelity Bldg, on the 9th floor, T 
off Jos ran to the Fidelity Bldgs But there were no elevators ready to go up when he 
arrived and Joe couldn't wait, so up the nine floors Joe rane Joe had e relapse whioh 
almost killed him AE this ی‎ but = مرت‎ — 


There is & story that hes circulated around Home for sany years (about 30), It seems _ 
there was a small gang of young men at Home who would get together once a week or so 
for a "chicken dinner" = GEORGE JONES was the official | shef and he told the boys that, 
if they'd supply the chickens, he!d prepare them, Nearly. everyone raised chickens an 
Home and it wasn't. long before the boys decided that a. neighbor's chickens tasted - 

better than their ,مه‎ Everything went well until George. began missing some of his 

hens e It was only then that oes learned the awful truth سس‎ when it came time to 
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Way back وف‎ - shank were. two bachelors who lived. in, Home. ‘one. was named CROWH “and “the 
other was named HAWKS they were both lonely and decided about the same time to marrye 
Mr, Crowe married a. Miss Haven and Nr, Hawks married a' widow by the name of Mrs. Hale. 
The combination of neges resulted in numberless puns for. Many.months after that, pot" 
the favorite was: "We can understand a crow flying to hse, uk. how oan & hawk rly 
to hale (hell)g" ... $. LI * * 
Mr, HAWKS (I don't recall his ipak د‎ name = but as Ry گم‎ to him as Deacon, 
Hawks) = this old ع‎ was quite a character, He had a large goiter .ón his nesk 4 
he could talk for houra extolling the virtues of Woodrow. Wilson wha. was President at 
the time this story took plage, Hawks would tell all who.. would listen, about his "Ker 
Regime" = Hawks would say: "In my New Regime, instead of | 006 women baking 0,000 ^ 
loaves of bread, I'll have.one giant bake oven to bake the 50,000 losves,,.4 instedd . 
of 50,000 women preparing 50,000 meals, the 50,000 meals will be prepered in one jarge 
kitehen""ete, eto." It was very difficult to get away once Hawke started talking, 
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i was about 12 or 13 at this particular time and was boarding with Macie Govan whose 
place &ijoinec the Hawks place, I had the newspaper route in Home then and Hawks was 
the last customer on my route, Try as I would, I was unable to get by his place with- 
out him button-holeing me = true to his name, he seemed to be perched on his porch 
ready to prey on me &s I came by = all this resulted me in being late for dinner each 
evening. Hut one day the problem was solved and after that I had no more trouble get- 
ting away --- As I would come up the road after that, one could hear me whistling as 
loud as i could, and just as Mr. Hawks was ready to start in on hia long dissertsetion, 
Macie came out on her porch to announce that dinner was ready, 
* * * ¥ * + 
Then thera was the time that Mr. Hawks sent away to a Matrimonial Bureau for a Mail 
Order wife ‘tie c:eond one) and as was our custom, the youngsters would gather at the 
outside of th: bride and groom's home for a charivari, This consisted of yelling and 
beating pots and pans and anything else that would make a racket, until we were invite 
ed in for a treat or given money to go awaye But it seemed that Hawks and his tride 
were not in the mind for treating the noise makers, After a eouple of hours we got 
tired and disbarided but arly after agreeing that we would return the following night 
and make even more racket = but the results were the same as the first night, This 
continued for four nights and finally Arthur Hicklin who lived a few.blocks away came 
up the hiil and gave the kids a dollar for the eign Cereal 80 that he (Bioklin) could 
get some sleep, * ux. * s — $&-o € 
Faul Jork got off the boat from Tacoma one evening, and there 1 was no row boat handy te 
take him across the bay where he lived, so he solved his delema by removing his olo» 
thes and tieing them in a bundle whim he secur ed to the top of his head and then 
swam across to the other side, about a quarter ud a milos” 
* * c * * we v 
Jay Fox came to Home from Chicago where he had bed active in the labor movement, 
Shortly after arriving, my mother invited Jay to the house for dinner, Mother ususl- 
ly baked her own bread, but on this occasion she had bakery bread and Jay questioned 
mother to learn if the "bread was union made, Mother didn't'remember for sure, so Jay 
explained the importeneé of insisting on seetüg the union) label before buying anything 
It seemed that mother learned her’ lesson well, for sometime later when Jay was invited 
over for dinner again, my nother placed a pena ‘stacked. ‘high’ with west, and. = 
to each slice was & bci ‘labots’ ` i. UE e E SA ; 
. Ue SERE بچ‎ ets se REK E "TX j 
Charley Meyers ۵ the’ official’ photographer of Home, and he took some “excellent ! 
&cenic shots of the bay and thB cémmmity, also a number of fine portraits, Natives 
and visitors purchased largé"&ssortmnents of these photos and many Homeites still have 
& number of them even today, But there were other photos that Charley took that were 
not as well cireulated, When ever he could persuade anyone young or old to pose for 
a photograph in the nudé; he would take them, He resorted to a trick to get my picture 
when I was ebout 8 years old ‘and et his home.I saw nude pictures of a great many Home 
people, mostly youngsters, that. he had takene I haye; often, wandered Just whet he ever 
did with themj??] ^ 8۳ SEO دنق‎ gus 2. BIDE s9- Vni. 9 
“David Haff had worked in sient ancy in the East before. coming i. Home, His longing for 
fresh air, sunshine and seclüsion is what prompted him'to buy the lÍ acre tract across 
“the bay at Rocky Point, Heré he had an opportunity to breathe. all the fresh air he 
“Wished, remove his clothes ati take sun baths = all in seclusion =e and on his place 
David Hoff seldom wore olothess At that time there were na roads. in to his place and 
to get there one would have ‘to cross the bay by row boat. In order. ‘to give him a- 
warning in case friendly visitors shóuld cross the bay without] hàm "seeing ther, he had 
& bell fixed to his gate, thé Pinging ‘of which gave him time to slip into a scat bee 
fore going down to welcome hi$ visitors,...«» One day my mother „Sarah Muehr'dee 
cided to pay a visit tê this interesting sun-worshiper,. As. they. opened the gaté, the 
„bell rang as usual aid a few*moments:later David Hoff came down the walk toward them 
dressed only in a coat that Pemináed one of that perfest newspaper editorial = "long 
enough to cover the facts and short enough to be interesting”. o1 dp e had pre- 
viously speculated هه‎ to whethér he wore tighta under hiz, i on er talking there 
by the gate for awhile, David invited them to sit down on à Key "khe path ani 
59 rest swhile,-he then sat down on ^ log o on n the other side of the path - it was then 
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Tt was then that they got the answer to their specuiations - he didn't wear then, 
Wen the ladies left a few minutes later, David was unaware that he had not been cut} 
cessful in keeping himself covered through the visit = and of course the ladies rever 
told hir, '* + * * * $ 

Shortly efter the above episode, David Hoff took himself a wife and about a year later 
a son was born. The baby kept growing and time moved on rapidly but Bertha his wife 
was unable to wean the baby = every time she tried, the baby would set up such a howl 
that Bertha would give in to the youngster and he'd get the breast, Finally, came the 
time when the baby began to talk, yet he was still nursing. It was then that Bertha 
became ashamed and appealed to friends for advice, One of her advisors suggested that 
if قرو‎ put pepper on her breast, the baby would stop nursinge But not this baby, 
He'd simply brush the pepper away and resume nursing. ThemBertha conceived the idea 
of putting a little honey on the breast first to hold the pepper, Baby made a few 
awful farses, yelled a bit and spit a bit and then resumed nursiug, At the next meal 
Bertha gave up the honey and pepper idos ir disgust and gave baby the breast au nate 
ural, but this time the baby sët up a raal howl = Bertha didn't know what to do now 
and couldn't figure out what the youngster? was crying about e,finally the baby whom 
you will recall ‘had already begun to talk seids "I don!t want plein titty, I went 
titty mit honey!" = = = Sarah Muehr swears this actually. happened a 

coe Auer FO * 9:22 Tae prons 

Ft was during the Nude Bathing era, Our two acre place wag along the waterfront, 
Ábross the road from our gate were steps leading down to the beach, Because of the 
shrutbery between the road and the beach, a tall maple tree growing in this spot and 
two logs about 20 Or 26 feet'apart that lead from the bank part way down the beach = 
the spot in between was completely secluded from the road, In the summer when the 
tide was full during the early hours, my mother enjoyed hopping out of. bed, crawling 
into a kimona then walk @owh tò the’ secluded spot’ ok out beach. for a cold plunge into 
the water before starting her days activities“ One morning Teddy Meyers,who had رن ی‎ 
already built up an unsavory reputation for himself’ by sneaking: around the bay taking 
pictures of children bathing hude and selling the pictures to the city newspapers, — 
tame down the road just às my mother was returning from her morning plunge, „Mother 
decided that it might be a“good idea to take her plunge 25 minutes early the nexb ` 
morning, and just as she surmised, while she returned across the road from her plunge, 
she saw Teddy Meyers coming toward our place, this time with a camera under his arme 
This procedure continued for three ót four mornings fita rdw with mother getting up 
18 or 20 minutes earlier dn “each 'oceasion,' Findlly shé threw him off entirely by iis- 
Sontinuing her morning ‘plutgés fór awhile, however thé fumcontinued for her as She |, 
would watch him walk up to'our pla&e and down the steps leading to the beach, futile» 
Ay trying to get, hia picture of én aduit mide bathory? Po pir p, ومد‎ oon groes 
SRE ee ae SA Cage i M X x. i 23a Tnigen IDET apo TEARS S 1:94 in: EES bu 
izle a n ii Fi ET * RITE hat gies POL DO ETE FE ine fist تس و‎ 
„One day e stranger stopped our House when my mother was" alone: with.me, I wag only & 
„baby then, He asked: fora drink bf water and after iiother: gave him a drink he begat 
Baking ardent advances to hèrs When she told him he had better be off about his Jus” 
,iness at once or she'd Gall Tor help, he got mad end wahteWo/bo- inow whet wae, her aes 
„of. Bpubning his attentions, he thought this was & Free Love community, Mother ۶ 
could resist the temptation of delivering e lécturé and’ ébting some one straight = 
so she explained to hint ‘that Home was not a Free Love*Colony in spite of the newse ` 
paper stories and that eydn if it were the place he imagined it to be, didn't he boe 


^ 


“ lieve that a woman has & ‘right Bé decide whosé atténtions-she would receive? The 


~ Stranger left shaking His head inerédulously and withe Ieokvon his face indicating 


, vhat in some way or another hé was cheayedg** iti SS geryg p. ETSSI 23 
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, Home was shocked whan-a “young man who was raised there turtéf stool pidgeon in the” 

Caplan and Schmidt trig, Nën they were doused and Wonviobed of blowing up the. Los 

. Angeles Times Bldg,, in 19 و‎ "Most of thé people of HóMé^were' content merely, to. gaê 

. this. informer and most of his one time friends would turn’ their back on him when j oa 
came sround, But Gaston Lanse waited and finally showed: his: sontemph n.p diff! e 2j 
wey, One Sunday, most of Home was up on the hill watehing a Baseball game, and Off Py =œ: 
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himself along the sideline between third base and Home plate stood the stool pidgeone 
When Gaston Lance spied this individual standing there, Lance ran over to where he 
dtood faced him, let out a stream of words in French that contained all the fury of 
hell, spit squarely in his face = than walked awaye- As is a common end to all inform 
ers, the last this one was heard of, he was trying to erase his memories with drink, 
* * * + * * ox * 
Qne day the community was startled by a house on the water movinr fn*o our bay as if 
pulled or pushed by some invisable power, Finally it oast anchor near the wharf and 
out of the rear of this house, which praved to be a floating boat«house, backed a trim 
looking launch, freshly painted white. It had seats for passenger's in the stern, a 
small engin» room, a stove for cooking in a small built in kitchen, and » in the vow 
was a small room with port holes end two wide built im bunks, ^7 ore 
But it seemed that Mre Schnider the owner of the boat was tired of the water and wante 
ed to s^ttle down on the soil and grow things. My dad had a ten sore strip of land 
beipreor Home and Lakebay and in short order Schnider had ten acres of land to keep him 
busy ard Bad had Sehnider's boat the"Hoo Hoo" to بت‎ hin busye 
ES E 2 SE 
Dad had an idea that it would be well to start a boat: servis "between ‘Boie and Seattle, 
Dad was no engineer, but Bill Larkin was and while he ran the bostp:therengine would 
pur like a kitten, Came the time when Bill Larkin had to leave hie job on the Hoo Hoo 
so Dad had to get Donald Vose.to run the launch, This"wes B.Ó,7(Before Caplan). From 
that time on the launch became better know as the Hoo Doó. Hei tide during & bed -ı 
storm and while the launch was on & trip, the boat house broke away from its moorings 
and drifted aeross to Horse Head Bey, five miles’ ams ey us ie x: 
2 Lu Sy P; d - 
An afternoon or two later, Donald en pulled the Hoo: -Hoo . Mp: nt the. end of e. ‘wharf. 
where most of the youngsters gathered daily to fish. or swim while "waiting for the . 


Tyrus to come from Tacoma with its load of passengers, newspapers. ages p FÉ Donald 


announced that he was going to run over and tow. the poat house "ho wan 
to come along?" Well he didn't. have . to ask twice. ste. (8 a dof kids, ‘Iam xot sure. 
Í remember all who went, ut. fnere were: Sylvia. and Deve Foxs: ddim Hal in, Riohie, 


Bowles, myself and a few other موه‎ s i: Noll we made At across ith the usual amount 
of yelling and singing (mostly Wobbly, وچ ی‎ , the Hoo wpe ماه‎ i dato „the boat | 
house and we headed for Home, pushing the boat hous 2 

started on our journey back .when the engine spit. مادم‎ few times tines and. “finally 
Stopped. Donald cranked and cranked ` “the fly-wheel hugo: xesulta, Then he started | 
swearing at it, but still no results = finally in desperation he threw the monkey~ 
wrench at it a few times, but the engine just didn't. pê 9:80», + Meanwhile we. vg 
bask to shore at the little point between Dead Mian! و‎ and Horse Head Bay, jus 

as it was getting darkeseese We built a bon fire on the point and sat around the firc 
tortured ourselves by guessing what the folks were having for dimer, while we were 
way over here miles away from nowhere "starving? ; There was. no. around the fire 
that evening and after ۵ while the youngest of us. began to, tized to we. waded back 
to the launch and crawled into tha bunks to sleeps... Those. “us ho shared the bunk on 
the port side awakened in the middle of the night, te £inà. Qurgelves. on the floor a for 
as the tide went out, the launch. keeled over on "AMI al lag cu سود‎ o A 


We were all up at dawn and hovered around the fire (which had been kept re ail 
night) cold and hungry, Donald and Richie had located a spring during the night and 
brought back a jug ‘of water w ad at least we wóulün!t ۵48 gf ‘thirst, © ‘Someone ren 
embered that it wasn! وم‎ far “through thé wodds to Viltage Sf Arietta, so if we'd all 
dig down end turn in what ever honey We had, Richie sdté heta ‘find his Spay’ to thé^ 
store. in Arletta arid wiring baok Sonéthing to eat, We all ed dur pickets “and póol- 
ed our money whitch came ‘to: the rada otal of 11g, Witte HER1 Was gone the tide wont 
out again so we lost Ho tine In digging 'slans with flit peed E drift wood that we 
found: high on the. besch- == ever have clams tasted ‘so oe oe Ne i ‘tes “The first dug “clams 
were eaten raw, later Wwé baked ‘seme in the fire, We h i ooking forward to” 
Richie's return from the Arletta store with food ~ But when he finally returned, the 
youngsters in the group were in for a disappointment because half of the total. orp idol 
was invested in a sack of Bull Durham (smoking tobacco) and the other half was used to 


(24) 


buy soda. crackers (teoBuse they made ə big bez full), But the crackers did teste won- 
derful while they lested......... No success was had as yet in getting the engine 
started, so most of us decided that we would go through the woods to Arletta and 
wait for the Tyrus to pick us up on it's way from Tacoma (Home was the second stop 
after Arietta). On the way we ran across some poison ivy along the side of the path. 
Bd Halperin rubbed some of £t all over his face and hands to show how brave he was, 
end I, who was a few years younger and desiring to emulate the bigger kids, did the 
same » but Dave Fox was seared of it, so Eà chased hin up the trail with a piece of 
"uM ivy = Ed never sal e Dave, ۱ 
hen we got off the س‎ ۳ Home, most of us were utet to find that instead of 
being punished by our parents as we had expected, they were so glad to see us = and 
had secured a small launch and were ready to run across and bring us home, if we did 
not return on the Tyrus, as they had suspected we nighte. Our homes, the fire-side, 
‘our méals and beds were never &ppreciated as much before as they were that eveninge 
We all felt a little like heros returning fron’ some. great adventures. 


Neither Bd nor I suffered anf "consequences from the poison ‘Ivy, dut poor Dave, who 
did not tough it (to his ip: but eas only near it, wes all brogen out the next 
day. M *. *. = : 
ir, Zercennelle | wes 8. pase eae ess who had. poen the وی‎ of. ‘minding 
his own business and, Of being. as peat, a housekeeper. ag: eny. woman in the community, Ee 
lived in Home for nearly. aes years and then decided, to return to his home in the. 
014 Country, He spoke no bett ish when he left than when he arrived and, Pound a 
1t difficult ot Eines ap maj welt. understood, ; He, wag once arrested for nude berg 
iñg across the bay, tted when it wag, found. that; actually he: beth 
DANS peir of A xm of.& sugar sacke Shortly following Zaroe m 
wequittal, there was an excursion. from Seattle followed: bya: dance at Liberty Hel 
He was so happy at his release that, he celebrated this ooo&pion by. imbibing a littl 
too freely in beer a, this, مدوم‎ him to commit the only act,in all his years at, Homa 
PE gave cause for criticism. =. his. terrible deed consisted: of being so happy. on; this 
ċcasion that he insisted on dancing with and kissing all the beautiful girls in the 
halli» this act necesalteted his Ffemovel'from the premises, 
goat . Ato tanon wit OM نا ور‎ coe Pp PAS plese yera p ET 
aay. he. “went, te the: City: while he was gone, Oharláe and Henry Heinie, who’ were 
pod, oys at the time, decided tovinvyestigate hix homey? Ih his supboerd they found 
among other. things مج‎ GANALI . imparted: sardines which: they decided to take, A fow-. 
days: later, بخ رت جوج‎ be :gueps ek: what. happened: to-hig' sardines, ran apross Hen- 
ry Heinie end stopped, him; te aski."Do you like sardincaf/Ü.:Henryowas caught. off guardo" 
‘and answered quickly ۰ E E quickly: "Nol I didn't swipe your sardines" — 
upEfqaR c DONE sp« Een sre, go 5 wb ppm pene 

Most of ‘the. children, learned fo swim carly. in. Home; usually around the T of T or 85: 
But Lindel Minor se} a recorà wher.she was.5h years old thut will be hard-to beats: 
The Minors were returning home.from e trip on one of: HarfyfN-leuhches, © They were ii: 
still a great distenee fron shorej; when Sis. (Lindel): Whos’ been playing on deck, 
turned up missingy lt. was then thet she-was dispbverei: 30° ak 4&0 feet behind the bost: 
which, was leaving her ferther-qnd: farther; behind = however’ shë wis able to stay float 
so Harry her fether, pallak eut-instructions to her tb keep da paddling her hands ant: 
Xiek her feet ndi مرو‎ able: bo sirsle the lsunch afont and pick her up wt - te 


tid ۳ 


waters تا‎ Wind fear of the watbr = owed - 11586 7 Tí 
* ۰ è 

Jobn Buehi,. the. یو‎ A very disagreeable. نامه‎ nd ile T don't vue 

Tn is ار‎ £ ekê sp greene. hysicaliy, he fought: with: arty verbally, THE 


Of big poat away. from Home. Im dhe sarly days he aad 4 € 
pond aot he x boues meet. to. other sommunitiesy. One day he atarto sut 
trom, Home inh fa, 1 و‎ oes A. little too.elose. to Roci Paint: remlbing jibe 
launeh' pulling up on & 


was unable to shake the boat loose and the tide was going out « so in spite of his 
shouting and the blowing of his horn, no one felt kindly enough bowarà gohn to come 
f) and rescue him so he had to remain thore in his boat atép th the rock for threes or four - 


à vase opp t از وین ری و‎ E 


rook which was. just beneath the surface of the water, dohl s 


‘hours until the tide came in far enough to release his boat, Whether John got worse 
as time went on I do not know but someone in recent years,who probably didn't know 
him so well, or who might have known him too well, filec a complaint against him and 

> he was finally put away at the State Hospital in Steilicume Wnile I was in Seattle in 
1929, Al Grosse and I went over to ses him. John was so morad by our visit that he 
could hardly speak through his tears. I+ seemed that whils no had been in the insti- 
tution for nearly two years, Captain Ed, #14 Ll and I were the only visitors he had 
up until that tire, (There is a moral tie sonowhcra but this seems to be a poor 
time to moralize,) + * * * * 

When the Home Grocery went broke, Oscar ۳ sued the members of the "co-op" store 
for back wegss as clerk and manager, At tie hearing many of the members acused Ingva}l 
of wrecking the store by his drinking and mismanagement, but the court granted him a 
judg mont egsinst each member, The court also awarded a judg ment to my father against 
each mombor for a sum of money he borrowed for the store in an effort to save it, 


Most of the members were very poor and & few of the Anarchists who had little respect 
for court decisions decided that they wouldn't pay. John Buchi was one of the later 
and while he could afford the $47. judgment to Ingvall and the $42. to Dad, he just 
refused to recognize the court's decision, As time went on most of the members 
cleared up their indebtedness with cash or labor = but not John, he'd hold out till 
the end, Came a time when my mother needed some money badly as Dad wasn't doing too 
well in business in Tacoma = so being a direot-actionist mother took a 52 pistal 
Which Ded kept in the house loaded with blank oartrages and called on:Buchie she 
told him that John owed her and Nathan $42, and she was there to collect it, John 
turned white at the sight of this determined woman with & gum pointing at him and. 
seid that he intended to pay all along but didn't know that she needed it so bedly = 
Then he suddenly dasled into his bedroom, Mother reasoned quickly to herself that 
John also had a gun in his bedroom and that his bullets were not blanks - so she de» 
sided that there was no time to lose in getting aways She ran as fast as she could 
to the road where fortunately Mr, Cooper was driving “by. toward ‘the store with his ^ 
team end wagons., meanwhile thanking her lucky stars that John didn't shoot her whilé 
she was running, Mother ‘olimbed aboard Cooper's wagon and on the way to the store 
told him the s ory’ and handed hin the revolver so that he. could see that the cartrages 
were blanks, When mother feturned home she felt like 24. she had not only risked 
her life but she had accomplished nothing, Would John sue her for threatening his life? 
Or would he just shoot her on sight? Mother spe [y sleepless night, 


But the next morning Phil Cohn, whose father, was running the. store then,. called on 
mother to tell her that John. Buohí asked the store to oredit.n my mother with $5.00 and 
charge it to him, It wag only.then that mother felt she could breathe easier and 
that John was با‎ more soared than she was. (that was all” John ever paid though), 
ER APOE 
Oscar Ingveil on uiv: ar hana. let the lew tues it's ooursé and’ d shine tine later 
forelosed and John lost his home’ to Ingvall because hé wouldh’t pay him the $47. 
Jay Fox had worked his indebtedness off to Dad in the fort ot — work, but he 
, didntt pay Ingvall so. he too lost his home for $470. cw: Pre 5 qm 3 
+ * * +. 
^An excellent example of the cooperative spirit that sent X in Home was demonstrated 
when I was a baby, We were staying with Joe Heiman at the time and Dad bough’: a 
piece of land on the hill {this was later sold to the Falkoffts)» There war no nouse 
on it so Dad bought $15.00 worth of lumber end the morning the lumber was delivered, 
the men of the community gathered at the place with hammers Gnd saws and the women 
eame later with food and soffee > by evening they hed built iss frame houses That- 
was their contribution to hal young couple who decided to live os cares ve teorie: 
L3 
Later when Anna Falkoff Merve, a "jail sentence for nude bathing = P4 she was met at ‘the 
wharf by a big crowd upon her release, and escorted in honor up the hill to hér home, 
(whieh had previously been ours) ~ Here she found that while she was away her house 
had been cleaned and papered - and a big dinner was awaiting her home coming, She my 
have been considered a foreekepotM in the city = but in Home, Mie was a heroines 
$ 4 * * * 
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By JIN MEISSNER: In memory of a "camping trip with Staz ley "Paul on Jackson's Lake, 
During the day, swimming ond fishing from Ray Wells’ metal life boat from the Sentinel. 
We used one air tank ag a stove, ‘the other was used to store food, ‘At night we pulled 
out the center seat and madé our bed in the "bottom of tHE Boat, W used ferns for a mate 
ross w and permitted the Doat to Adrift at will around the ‘lake all might, 


Re 2%. TEK ‘FR ps fa ues pe T 

member the day that we strolled, may. 2, At night wed] 1 under ‘that twilite sky 
To Jackson's Lake for a rest, =ru . . Drift aron: Een. tin boat 

In the springtime there - tt s s , Being roo 5o sleep,.. pé 

Without worry or care ` à , Ofer ‘the water o dee ale 

Mother nature was dressed her best. coce Ag, the waves carried us afloat, 

The sky was so blué à هن‎ HA "RA Ru = Wii Eee ED RE? pss ge 
That seemed like a glorified trom? ; 7^7 And wg'owHbd Ché Whárs] V co ۱ 


And clouds afloat like’ sailing: boats m yh ati "edid "AR Manda "and: “he: sun’ 


On a vast gen upside downs . cb wi As ust two | with natures reed 
cs E a $8 p T. BL Lore (neon 4 
The eel. of ‘spring and the we isl Lng. n Tras pud pues i E 
Resounding their. e مه‎ weed - tai es و‎ nak ? lone 9 
` The birds and the. MIRA ا‎ * * ۹ 


a plage, . 7 
The seeren in the trei EO ns T. ۱ 
& ayahnya. Piar paonr ۱ n S Ene. $ : 
La nk pre "hd 1 
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he course of the digg! 
and, utensils, were * lop 
Later’ in ida cit a 
Why to this spot te 
water until the" 
Sedar logs in h 
gétls were added) 


getting larger 
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3g many tnings happened in Home thet.in the proces: of writing one story, : 
sone to mind and I now find that I nave twice us many notes on و 8102166 توا میرن‎ 

the number I have recorded here, But we're going to have to bring this to a conciv- 
sion eventually so it might not be a bad idea to start winding things up, After ail 
some of my personel experiences in Home wouldn't be nearly as interesting to others as 
they vere to me,and then again if I were to tell of some of my exploits as a youngster, 
I'd have difficulty convincing my daughter of my truthfulness after telling her hew 
much better behaved I was than she, at her age and younger, For example: 


How could I explain the time when I was about 8, and one of mother's friends who was 
always suggesting to mother, ways of dikv+,1ining me, so antagonized me that once on 
the beach in front of our place when ens was undressing to go bathing, I ran up ari 
bit her on the bresst?,.... and on another occasion when I saw her enter our back~house, 
I sneaked around and let the trap door silently down in back and tickled her while she 
sat, with a long oat straw, at which she let out a screech, jumped up and ren out of 
place as fast as she could, (How could I explain such wicked actions?) esse. Or the 
time another friend of mother's who was visiting us for a few weeks, out stayed her 
welcome (with me) so I slipped a large crab in between the sheets of her bed to hasten 
her de وم‎ And how could I justify writing a "black Hand letter" to a party 
who kept a trunk stored at our place, which I felt was in the way, and learning soon 
ter that this party had committed suicide? I know now that the ‘letter had never deen 
read by anyone else but me, but at that time I was sure that I was responsible for the 
suicide snd for quite awhtle I was a sober frightened ای‎ e I E moet: 
more of that ۲ 9و6‎ Siecipline, or al) : : 


en fe iu E Lh 1 : a 
I blush with shame at JL GR i id EU. ‘lire mis rabii : 
absent-minded, E e = when we de eese & jer full of grasshoppers in the - 
school-room +.. when ۵ | dome manure in his desk drawer «v all started | ERS 
when he ههار‎ met ing , out punt hm nt to the wrong. aren w ou E £n were “guilty: w. cii a ga 
beoame bolder a 53 SIM Mis t 5 were. rongly ‘ponished became e 
. indignant because they. were unjustly p A T : 


ijustly ` ished) = = It got so È à 
would shoot a spit-ball’ at Ma eost i was at the ۱ abkboar vee RH 
and throw a piece of chalk 6 f ch [in his hand st the. pna E CODE 
the general direction that ths spitba a AREE Pug some innovent member, — 
«eee two months was all he lasted, When the Minois Ard held a meeting at the “school, 
I crawled into the ventilator "Shaft. under the school E att could heat what wis |. 
said, and when he admitted that oe was unable to contr ol the c ay n, m board, 4 
asked for his effgnatión Leif class, gd 


bad that when some one. 
143 he would spin arc 


term Me led with a b dle of lar sei boat: UM 
k eve | ran smoothly <= then Bi. (Toots) Gross brought. 
some garlic to aa and iia & few minutes after : olabs re we elder. boys 


had the room reeking. ‘with garlic = om the. stove = into the floor - kd w our ^ —— 
breaths which we freely ‘lew into the اه‎ Toots: à hd 1 got "skinned alike” with . d 
those willow switches and fo? the reat of the serast Mower had m6 trouble from amy 

one. == Next term came Mr. SMITH who with his wife tried to run à Sunday School m=. 
the side = but the attendance was discouragingly or hii i4 Me p tried to el: a 


us on the benefits of pitolism "bringing a ET y of s 

dividing it equally among us, then put us in business by giri 
ion of some kind = one had. the penoils, snother the paper, 
whole capitolistic system blew 1 p when Arnolda de Lepus 
began bringing fountain | ens and 


Interesting things Mua ۰ ove | Soman = vat To à ! pec 


tell of their childhood. ni ir home tomé,  — | 
I always reach the eonélusionH | more things happened T ond ritiene © = than’ aia ee 
elsewhere on rpurposé« J s a 1 are ‘never a wil PURA 


moment, x 


ge 


PUGET SOUND 


I'll tell you thet I shall always remain ` 

Amorous of the Sound, and how its water in 
Restless change stretches to where my eye - 

Runs green on pine, Again I stand ang feel. iD 

The shudder of the pier = the planking Wraced 

By thudding water - while above a tres, ‘ 

A mountain lifts and euts the sky, Yes, 9 
Rising flood in me remembers the salt and sting a 
The wind blowing my laughter, anà thë ruñ 

And taste of tide, 


; by Leah LaVene + 4T 
4 its (Copyright 1945) iss - uu 

By Radium LeVere: The wharf was the hub of all activity for the youngsters of Home, 
Here is where the boat left from every morning with its freight end passengers fer 
Taeoms, and hances ere Ceptain Ed had to delay leaving for a few minutes unti] John 
Bushi arrived with a wheelbarrow loaded with meat to bé shipped, or until Kingswell- 
‘Commander ceme running down the hill, edBer and tie in hand, to complete dressing on 
board the boat, Here also is where the boat returned about six in the afternoon. 
With passengers and this was the most exciting time of the day Beside the whart, 
was the grocery which ‘brought people to it from the sommmity and for miles argui 
In the store among other things was a wide selection of penny oandy, and it wae: 
amazing how much sandy we sould get for a cent e and if on occasion we hed a whole 
nickel to“ spend, = there was even enough candy to share with other kids, There wes 
usually one or more persons fishing from the pier, usually for perche, It is updere 
standable that the kids found this tne ideal place tò gò swimming as the wharf also 
provided ë place from which to dive. The very young kids both boys and girls, bethed 
in the müde, ^^ oe Mop sg» > ca e WS: May BERS Pop LI. 2- usB Ans 


tb. iLTROeIBeS Q Ba DES X4 ۳ i ba Fg FR te Ree yor Nul 
Between dips in ihe water; were games on the beach "aû RE fag, For ana Geosé ava: 
few origional دما‎ High on the beach above thé grdvel, the send ما‎ &ry nd 
warm and it was here that thé youngsters would stretol dut to’ their full length: bow 
“tween dips and get their? suh tanà, ^ ^ ^ — won pe m 
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One day Frankie Cottérell oalled her two little نی‎ enn eid Iris to“ Mor side and 


. bold them that théy were getting to be big girls so it might pë & good 1۵۵ if they Á—- 
‘would begin wearing suite when they went in swimming; and she cave them essh a.nipeé 


view two-piece bathing “suit. ess The next day the girls put on their suite and wend. | 
(down te the wharf to go swimming, Later that day when Frankie went dowh to the store 


for some groceries, she Baw Lesh'and Irié stretched owt in the sand without their 
‘suite on, When she Qüestíoned them about this and asked if they had forgotten whet 
She told them yesterday, they replied - "But mama, We AIA wear Our suite like you 
said while we were swimming in tne water, wè just took thei off td lie “th the sanda" 
3 : "^ 
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Bye 3.۳۷ MAT Help 


‘son why Lo hes never grown iU Wher he returned Uo Hohe in Ils arterne previous, 
visit, he noted thet the skebl shildren didn't have & play gtounis:(exsept for the 


great out doors) së He püve a benefit darce ot Liberty HATNA zisei money eri wn 


swings, teeters, bara and @ hesket ball court, . HOWeTür, newt. the neighbors fi 
that the walle of the ootirt that the baskets were seauredite, otstructed his her æ 
and being a direst-ectionist, mut then down one night, osm But the teeters, swings 
and bars remained to provide pleasure for the Hone ehflápen for many, WAY FORTS 
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Hag almaya been very fon of shildren, whimh is one goed roe"‏ ماج 
£r‏ 
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A port. ow .. ONO JIAHY Os AILAI E. sUIIuzaD fron a TOiiectilom at 
the University of Edinburzh, Scotl.-nd (copy in wasninston State 
Museum in Tacoma) 


His visit to Olalla, surley and Home in 1900. pare 52 


2àW ourton dined with nim. Jorn in warwicksiiire, bn». lived in 
a. Canada, Detroit and now in Seattle - printer sm colonist in 
Anarchist Colony of Joe's 3ay. 

went out by cable car 4 miles ta Lake Jashin-ton be sind Seattle. 
2 or 3 wave Shaped hills between shore x the Like.  ib^uses most of the 
way - fine view of Rainier Mount. and ranves of Snowpeak mountains. 
Lake Washington is larze « has sone small steamers olyins on it - seems 
to be boating summer resort of Seattle people. Seem to be some villaves 
round shores on other side « cleared patches fine Scenery from top of 
hill overlooxinz lake. | 

Left ny baza3a:se at Orpten (?), Newspaperman, Coluanbia St. 
10.4.00 Tuesday, Seattle. (April 10, 1992) 


sons Gry wisty smoke in and around Seuttle...cle r Bri ht sun most 


of day going and Olalla afternoon sun clouded 5s ۵ ۰ 


Up at 6:30 AM. dot breakfast 15¢ and left seattle bv 3.3."Clara Brown" 
at 8 AM for Olalla. C. Brown is an old rickety stern wheeler, 

upper deck like to collapse at any moment.  25cents fare to Olalla. 
Same all the way to Tacoma. Passed one or two isl: nds on left 

wooded but :nost big timber cut, here and t.ere clesred patch 

or ranch -- fine gravel or sand sloping beaches few abrupt beaches, 
ohores ail hilly and very rough irregular lend. About 3) ور و و هو ودوج‎ 
aboard. Some wanted to land at a ranch but we wiistlec till tired 

but no boat came out. Called at another small pi:sce on v/ashon (7) 
Island arrived Olalla. fine sandy gravely Cove a store: West -rmin's 


and a ranch or two small creek too. 10:30 AM ilere met 2 of colonists 


one Ww. snowed me way to Colony now called 3urley after a creck running 
through land. 7 miles from here to Burley ori^inally colony vas 2 miles 
from hére on a rented piace. Quite a number of neat little r:nches on 


way. Quite large patches of land cleared. Roush land 


Page 54 
very hilly. not rocky, rosd just like a big switthback. wild gooseberry, 


, rasp. etc. road not much made no fence but good in dry 


weather. Land gravelly as a rule unless in hollows where it is 

black mould. Sipe grow near Olalla. About 12:30 PM we ۰ 1 
got to Burley Colony -- bottom of pretty valley and flatish bay with 
Creek to the east with 2 feet of tide. Was warmly welcomed by Borland, 
Secy., dark haired (40) (clubfoot) and introduced to all the men about 


some 20 it being just dinner hour and many were sitting on hotel steps. 


editio d o 
ui 


Total population 147 of these about 50 workers, Besides 7 or 0 
non-resident members in different cities of U.S.A. who pay $l a month 


and are و‎ to residence and maintenance of disabled. 


کټ — -— =- ب 


shingle mili chief کته‎ also cigar و‎ k, Laundry 


Gig Harbour 6 miles away is whore mail comes .nce a day by waggon to 
colony. They go and come from Tacoma. The day of day of my arrival 


waggon arrived with family from Chicago, Ill. man, wife and 3 children. 


Hotel is large barn shaped frame house 2 flats & atticks. Ground flat 


thus: (drawing of plan of the building's two floors) 


Attick single men, all built of rough unplaned boards. This is called 
The Hotel. bo 

Laundry and Cigar factory and one dwelling house beside it. Also 

Store house - about a dozen houses down in hollow - rough sawn wood- 

for the families. No garden yet. Beside these is school about 35 
scholars besides some from outside settlers. Get sov., srant of 73 cents 
per scholar a day and teacher is a man. Kindergarten school is close 

by and is very neatly got up place. Teacher Mrs. Muir has little 
garden, washings and etc. Most men employed at saw mill, 3 within print. 


ing office. Publish paper called Cooperator, weekly. Borland is editor 
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2 man logging one Prialt (name), a Topolobampo man 
(5 years there who says T. is stopped up) main cause of stops - scheme 
of settlement to large «nd complete that when only pərt of irrigation 
ditch built some felt dissatisfied with slow progress and broke off 
other ablest workers were apt to start elsewhere on own project & then 
leave -- those left weaker. Prialt thinks colonies not much vood unless 
to lead the way to socialism. 2 men (oldish) pullin» out stumps with 
of wire rope turned by horsepower - about Ó carpenters 
constructing houses presently a dwellings house and a chicken house. 
Rise at 6 AM breakfast 6-7 AM - mush & milk sirup no susar - 
brown & white bread, fried corn mush, bread, pancakes and fried 
potatoes, coffee and tea sirup. N 
Dinner 12-1 soup, boiled mutton, potatoes, carrots, bread, coffee 
or tea, sirup. 
Supper 6-7 PM - Stewed mutton, potatoes, pancakes, sirup, hot 


tiscuits, bread and brown cake. 


At 8 PM tonight reading circle met in kinder^srten school. “rs. Kuir 
read very short reading on caterpillar but first San? labour sone -- 
tune Marcning Through Georgia. about 30 present half children 5 or 6 
main feature was Mr. Hansburger, a Kansas man who has also 
lived in Black Belt of Texas, who read a piece on Education of blacks 
in South on the Haufden System.  Hansburzer Says a book educated nerro 
is worse. than no education says should teach ne ros mainly trades 


& little book lore. 


۷0 


ll-4-Ou  .eaàuncsday Burley — ا‎ 

Cloudy, slight rain early and on till 3 PM sun got out at با‎ PM sradu- 
ally cleared up. 

Up at 5:40 AM had breakfast between 6 & 7. rorridse « milk & sirup 

Pancakes, fried corn meel cakes, bread & coffee & tea. 


Bezin work at 7 AM. Whistle blows.  Forenoon went to 5^rinszfield 


harbour 23 mi.es from Burley. 2 miles by road throuszh forest mostly 
cut down. Then passed through little township of Purdie then road 
crossed sandspit à mile across most of inlet except 2 wood bridges. 
Springfield Harbour Store & Hotel, Steamer Typhoon calls at 6:15 AM 
on return journey saw Octopus of lare size stranded on shore about 8 


feet across has 8 legs with suckers, reddish white in colour heavy body, 


soft and fleshy. Very large eyes. Purdie falling into ruin as saw 


mill is stopped, bad walking across spit, soft sandy. .ویو(‎ band 
Snap shot of Octopus Gaj 
" of Mr, Parker á 
" " of Guy Tilton saw mill ------- 
Crofut (7? 


boys at school say are taught Physiology, History, Geosraphy, Grammar 

but not religion. 6 hours a day but have e week Holiday, Easter. 

Mrs, McClintock says chécks, memos (7) are good to pay with but prefers 
coin. Mr. Lenger is Manager is Bohemian and speaks broken German. Quite 
a few Germans here, Mr. Whiteside is storekeeper, Parker is postmaster, 
men & women get $l a day of 8 hours but work 10 hours in summer & 7 in 
winter. 

Mr. De Armond, Mrs McClintock do laundry work but Mrs De Armond does 
house work in the morning till 10 AM usually finishes work of week on 
Friday ev. stop work on Sat 12 noon & i tk Stopped. 

Cooks yet work all times SENSE to)work 2 shifts. Laundry by hand 
Lance shoemaker Smiths shop repair shop. Chicken coops, chickens 
enclosed in. 9 cows 5 give milk 2 pails morning. 

Many men disabldd. 2 have disabled Mrs. Our Mrs. iicClintock arm off. 


d : 
Our ’ Shrink, etc. 


2 Music teachers teaching children some 3 or four = houses 


built:most of Brothers I speak to think this is not the best wav to Live but‏ ها 


Pare 57 
it is mainly an example of practical Socialism to tne World 3. that 
in time when things going easy then outsiders will be convinced of 
the workability of Coop-production. Thus is worked under State 
wocialistic principle.. each for all & all for each. 
Joining - one can apply for membership 3 non-resident. 
then pay $l a month dues to committee & snip application for resident 
member after become member. No further payment work balances money. 
3 men & boy in print office off and on. 
Flashed photo Store 
store with Mr. Lenger & Hansburver 
Wardville, Prialt, whiteside etc. 
On the whole colonists seem cheerful and optimistic thoush some said 
that others were not doing their share behind their packs but much 
good feeling seemed to exist on whole and all seemed .nxious to assist 
one another. The first promoters are mostly sone. 


Inglis Burton 


04: Ha C I3 
1%-4-v0 Thursday Burley Olalla 


Pave 58 


5 AM raining. Cleared up 6 AM slight rain till 8 AM cleared off but 

hy clouds. Sun broke out 11 AM blinks of sun. Slivht shower evening  — 
Took snap shot of dormitory Hotel Burley. Mr. Whiteside storeman, ۵ 
me copies of Cooperator & __ . He is a Canadisn that had been in 

a colony called Salem. te is about 50 years of ave «nd not narrow in 
view of inovement, person must join as outside member first then make 
application to become a colonist and must sign an agreement before can 
become a member must be found to be a fair risk from an insurance point 
of view and not too many dependents, because after fullfilling duties 
they can remain all life in colony though unable to work as well as 
family. Quite a number in Colony seemed more or loss married, 


l man on crutches, 2 men bad eyes, l man one arm, l old man carpenter 


can't climb buildings, 1 man middle age in consumption, 1 " wantins a 


noose, l clubfoot & half fingers on one hand and forefinser on other hand. 
W Horland 


D 
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soon again. Was sorry to leave about 9 AM walked to rurdy 2 miles 
through forest road passed 2 ranches Purdy to Sprinsfi-ld Harbour À mile 
across 2 bridges and sand spit loos@sand == from Springfield to Balch's 
Cove some 6-7 miles, missed my way fully a mile roid little used and 


through forest. Blossoms of apple & cherry out l tree. Huckleberry aut. $ 


Flowering current, red rasp.(wild) & road very hilly switch back some 


er a 


hollows muddy 3 miles from Balches Cove, Caesisli (?) Ranch, on 
the way.  ?everal ranches larser than in B.C. inore land cleared, larger 
usually 2 story houses & usually a»ple trees in blossom. At Balches i 
about 10 homes ore large villa. Logging place and old saw mill. Stop»ed 
now next 6 miles to Joe's Bay had to walk along beach, fine gravel most 
way but many logs, roots and trees of huge dimentions often blocked $ 
the way as tide wes high had to hop, crawl nd scramble along on all 
fours sometimes. Dined on a banana, piece of rye bread - week old-, 

2 figs, 5 pecan nuts & 3 sweets. 

Hain came on a little late in afternoon. Some blue clay or 
Shaley clay outcrops on shore. Gravel sand fine sloping beach all way 
to Joe's Bay. Timber so dense could not make good headway by land so 
walked by shore all time had trouble crossing creeks. 

Dandie Lions in bloom flowering currant in bloom, fine ferns growing in 
shade of banks at shore. 

Sand and blue clay shale out cropping out of bluff varies from 3 feet 
to 50 feet high and seems to be wearing away by wash of tide. 

Arrived at "Home" anarchist colony on Joe's Bay about 4 PM. Land 
wooded all round unless about 50 acres along waterfront more or less 
cleared - houses are mostly new & built of sawn timber mostly unplaned. 
Joe's Bay about 4 mile long and # mile wide at mouth sandy beaches 
sloping & shallow mostly 10 to 15 foot banks which water is eatins away. 
Floating quay where Tacoma steamer calls 3 times a week - fare 50€ if 
flag signal put up. Creek runs in at head of Bay. Lozzing at head of 


bay. Ducks and divers Seals are cou.on. I saw 2 
perched on log like large birds about 20 feet from shore - one dark 


& one light. They gracefully slid into water when I came NEN 


& 
o 
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My first view of Joe's Bay was under a cloudy sky - blinks of sun 
silvery water with just riffles on it - flat bottom boat with 3 children 
rowing on Bay - several men at work sawing and chopping trees and severa 
piles of roots & wood burning - smell of cut wood. Was cheerfully 
received by Mrs Burton and had tea - was introduced to lirs. Dadisman 


and Mrs. Hubert and was invited to sleep at Mrs Dailsman!s house which 


i did, 
u. H. Allen 
O. A. Verity} were founders of the colony 43 years azo 
O'Dell j 
Mr. and Mrs. Kennan 
Mr. and Mrs. Thompson not believe in free love theory - others 
Mr. and Mrs. Hubert are said to at least believe in theory of it 
Mr. and Mrs. Burton if not practice it. 


All the colonists are not agreeable at lome as an instance, Mr. 
Thompson was getting help from several to build house & while Verity 
and others worked hard, he was making toy chair for » child. Avzain 
when they were putting in windows, Thompson ws very hard to please & 
wanted them put in his way, though he had little knowledge & persisted. 
50 others just left him & said, "You can just put them in to suit your- 


Self - not in yet. 


Dadisman Famil ۴ 
adisman is free lover) 


Mr..D. strongly built man of 40 or so - prominent nose - fairish hair 
brown, deep set eyes big head - probably of Dutch descent - free 
thinker - very mild outside but deep thinker - native of West Virginia. 
oays had fine home there but could not get peace to live as his 
opinions were different from those around him & gradually became so 
uncomfortable that he came west and first went to Lauality Colony but 
found that for instance he was set to do farm work ~ overseer pave 
impractical orders which.he as practical man knew would not result in 
a good crop. 3 ‘came here and bought some acres & sold to Colony. 
Is handy man.with tools, mends watches, organs, builds houses, etc. 


bays his parents were very strict with him when young and he did as 


w^ told for a long time- has not read much - says, but eredually found 


from observance of natures laws that father was wrong so left - وا‎ 
became free thinker & anarchist.  Tnink ne is more respected than any 


other in Colony. 


Dadisman 
Mr. D. married twice had 4 sons by first marriage - all except one 
grown up & away. One a farmer in wash. he visited here but did not 
care to Stay. 
By present Mrs D. are 2 children - son about 10 «and daughter about 7. 
David and Eva. Very well mannered and comely children. 
Harry about 16 years helps his father and lives in small house made 
by himself but eats at home. 
Mrs. D. is stout woman of say 40 or 50 and rather distant manner. 
Abrupt end tends to be contrary - seems jealous of her husband who 
believes in variety & free thought. Mrs. is an A one housewife but 
when work is done seems to take little or no interest in reading or 
discussion but yawns and 2۵۵5 to bed soon. 

Burton Family 
Mrs. says costs $14 to $2 per week for total household expenses & say 
pl per week for extra person, 
Has 5 hens and gets با‎ or 5 eggs daily. Feeds wheat & corn also. clams 


chopped up. 


Hubert family 


Mr. H. is a free thinker = is mid-hei»sht - broad built - prominent nose 
4U-50 years of aze - fair hair - moustache tinee of oray. Small moust.:che 
sone freckles - is from Pennsylvania of German descent.  3tout, slow iic 
out looks downrizht honest man - hopes to build a new house soon. 

Dances (not free lover I think) 

Mrs, H. is very cheerful by nature and full of fun = looks the happiest 
woman in the Colony. Mrs. li. from Indiana, tall dark = clear cut üreci»n 
nose, pale face and teeth a little prominent. Thin «nd a»ile a "Christian 
Scientist", has studied medicine and also went to study Christian science 
at headquarters in Florida 2 years with her husbond - does not believe in 
medicine. Very open countenance and pleasant to speak to. 

Boy Dale, age 9-10 - carrot red hair - face covered with freckles strong 
made boy. Slow of speech like father. 

13-4-00 Friday. "Home" Joe's Bay 

Cloudy dry till afternoon several very heavy showers, r in, blinks of sun 
011 0191 slight breeze. 

Hose at ۵ AM. Calm water in front. Nice smell of salt seeds etc. 

hed breakfast with Mr. Burton - bread butter 2 e^vs boiled. Got 

of Dadisman saw & cut some fire wood for Mrs. B at 12 oon went to Mr. 
iiubert's as had been asked to dinner-- found him »rubbin»o out small r ots 
from Dadisman's 2 acres - went with him to house it 12 noon (hill about 

50 feet nigh here). 

Mrs Hubert had dinner ready - consisted of mashed potatoes, fried 
clam fritters, bread (whole wheat but round fine), dried salmon, stewed 
dryed apples, brown (says dry own for most dried ones are bleached with 
sulphur) prunes, berry jelly, corn flour shafe, oat  roats boiled & milk, 
celary ( of it) oranges, butter, "barley tea" b-rley is browned first. 
Peanuts etc. very tasty set out and clean. After dinner sat tulked 1 hour 
with Mr. H & 1 hour with Mrs H: then went to split wood for Mrs. Burton 
but as rainfell only did so $} an hour. Read some of "Discontent" aloud 

wv 


to Mrs. Burton. Then at 4 PM called on Mrs Hubert wo took me me around 


& introduced me vo many of the colonists. First we بات‎ vto the store o2 
open 2 days in week) where we found Mr. worden, 

53 
krs. Adams and a small girl. Then we went with Mrs. Adams to ier home just 
being built = the whole family working at it. Met her father or zrsnd- 
fuvher = old man, tall = burning a huge root out. The Adams family at 
present live in one room of a 2 story house. Family consists of Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams & one son -- 2 widdowed daughterg,Mrs. Minor & 3 children, Mrs. 
‘Thornton and 4 children. House has 10 rooms and is to be pl: stered inside. 
Pretty drafty meantime, all sleeping in one room. 

From there we went to Post Office = house of 3 or 4 rooms. Mr. Miles 
old man of 70 is postmaster - he lodges with owners of isuse, Mr. and Mrs. 
Penhallow - no children. Talked some à hour "listened mostly". ‘hen we 
went on to the Printing office and met Mr. Govan who edits & prints paper 
of the Colony called "Discontent". We returned and had tea, bread, butter 
and stewed prunes with Mrs Burton. Talked with her :nà at 8:30 PM went to 
Dadisman's - found all in bed but Mrs. who was cutting toenails. I went 
to bed in my bedroom also stores of eggs, cuke & odds and ends. Fine soft 
bed - window from 

Mr. and Mrs. Penhallow 
Mr. P uncommonly prominent features, chin and nose - brow not larre 
dark coiplection, clean shaved - had 480 acres in iondaána farm but did 
not pay & work Coop but could not 
is Spiritualist but has not seen manifestations. 
Man of great force of character. 
Mrs.Penhallow about 40 or 50 - very quiet but'pleasant spoken person = 
has sad face out lights up with cheerful smile when spoo:en to. Assists 


Govan in Setting tupe of newspaper with Mr. Govan. 


NA 


ok 
Larkin . teacher 


House rough sawn boards, barren - table, ch.ir or two and bonch-like 
sofa near window. Kitchen stove, t:ble, etc. 
Mrs. Larkin. mid-heizht ordinary looking face = darxisn complection = 
pale face = has 3 or 4 young children, one at breast, cioase 2 storys 
built for communal home of 2 families. ۰ The Allens = Larkins lived 
vovether, ate tozether but slept separate flat. omen ond children could 
not azree but men agreed. Separated. Children seem avera»e, 

Allen 

Mr. Allen = med,hei»ht rather short dark hair, clean shaven, rither 
Square face not prominent features = kind of chubby fice but boney. Was 
teacher tillwas in a.Communistic Colony in this state called "UGlenis" 
but found it failed as soon as 50 or 50 came it fell into cliques and 
oroke up. vay 65 colonies in U.S.A which failed. This is first I know 
of based on Anarkism - Individualism. Tinks should try to st rt industries 
here (Mr. Allen teaches singing in school) $ 

Mrs. Allen - short - squarish, but just mid-stout. Fair couplection 
color in cheeks, looks to have strong mind of own. Children healthy 
looking = one lead singing in school. Took photo of irs. A and family 
beside blooming prune tree. Has 4 children -- little 'irls (oldest 13 


years) & a sister of Mr. Allen stays with them. liss Allen, middle are 


۳۹ EM ie zi ded = 
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Quell 


lr. O'Dell. Tall big dark complection man, moustache. 
Brother of Mrs. Kelly. Believes in A. and Variety. "blacksmith to trade" 
Seems hard working man had musical evening there on Monday evening. 

Mrs. Odell dark med-hei. ht. about 40 years - very stout, pleasant 
face. 

aeorze O'Dell, their son still at "— 13 years of ave but looks 
18 - shaves - fine trustful open countenance, face slivhtly pimply = 
strongly built but soft looking - plays violin, piano, fine mellow voice 

A small girl about 3 or 4 years = pretty 
Verity Home Carpenter 

Mr. Verity is ordinary hei ht prominent nose x cnin = shaved clean, 
dark conplection, small mouth, thin lips = sli^ht mark on upver lip. Bis 
Roman or inclined to be hooked nose. Deep set eyes, strone skinny man. 
Pinkeys in hands very shortly other fingers. Carpenter to trade.  Jaillt 
Several homes believes in anarchism, variety and 

Mrs. Verity, very stout, fair and 40-50. Very sood lovkine face. 
Unity and spiritualist. 

oon about 16 years very good looking - large fezturos -red in cheeks. 

Daughter 15 years very good looking - red in cheeks. 
both children now backward and than many 


Has fine garden, fruit trees & flowers. Print office top corner of--- 


ان 


Mr. Govan A 60 
5 feet 4". Dark complection small, thin, wiry man, clean shaven about 
40 or 50 years of age, prominent features, grizzled, crimpy hair. Does 
not dance, is Free Lover. not married, has been % is now printer to 
trade. Native of New Orleans, where he lived till 21 years. Says best 
place on earth if it were not that it does not set cool at nirht & you 
rise in morning without much rest. & mosquitoes 10 months in year - 
regrets having been brought up in big city. Is Free lover & believes 
and practices variety - will not marry. 

Seems truth seeking man in touch and usually goes around with bare 
head unless when in town - 32۷5 was a type setter at and there 
became an anarchist because although had rules to abide by, did not mind 

jh em d pus sb all wm office strove to do 5 part as well as m 
a. See qn potina that Tn Mr law & „ules, ۰ 
, 
Fox. 
Man with wooden foot, pensioner, wife not nere one year the red haired 
son here, got eye hurt playing with knife game & other eye is losing sight. 
Fox is man 50 bushy beard, ordinary looking. 
15.5.00 April fk, 1900 "Home" Serda, 
Cloudy all day blinks of sunshine all day, light breeze. Heavy shower of 
rain 6 PM on whole good day. 6AM breakfast at Mrs. Dadisman's. Farina 
instead of porriage, bacon, boiled minced eggs, bread, butter, own churn, 
stewed prunes, cocoa. Sawed wood for Mrs. Burton also dug pail of "butter 
clams" in sand on shore. when tide was low dug among mravel & pot 1 and 2 
at spade from size of penny to size of Crown "no LI shells. 
with sand off, then scald and let come to boil. Then take out of shell 
and wash in strainer to take out sand. Wow eat but can pour over a little 
sauce from bo&ling. 

Dinner at 12 noon Mrs. Burton, bacon, eggs, potatoes, brown bread, 

pancakes. went with Harry Dadisman to troll for sea trout with spoon bait, 


rowed along about 20 yds from shore for hour or so but got none, weeds 


stuck on hooks often. 


m. mE ug ۹ 


Harry Dadisman in boat 
" n & colony looxing »ut of Joe's 

children on out by brid^e at head of Joe's 

veorge O'Dell back of future house 

ueorge O'Dell back of future house 


on South side bay 


Child on Home bridge 


«r^ 


continued 


ó7 
fished more but "vm success only I broke wood-iron row-lock and 
Spent time from 4 PM to 6 mending it. Wr Vadisman n:s handy workshop 
find everyone so helpful and thoughtful to one another. supper on 
butterclams, bread, butter & prunes with Mrs. Burton. Clams 200d 
flavour but little tough. 7 PM called at rir. iiuvo-rt's and snaved myself. 
inen avout 8 PM went with Mr. & Mrs, H and their only voy, Dale to the 
weekly dance in the schoolhouse. School rouzh sawn board house l room 
some 20' X ۷۵۲ at top end platform as for theater = in 1 r»e letters 
on is "LISERTY" & other mottoes decorated with fresh flowers and blue 
draping book shelf at other end. Some chairs « wood o-nches alone side. 
Between 40 « 50 colonists turned out from tiny children of 4 years to 
old people of 70, white hair - all danced to»ether. riainly "cuadrilles" 
out entirely different from Scotch Quadrilles I tried them. Many youths 
about 16 to 20 and siris same ave all in 200d hunour and not a harsh 
word or unseemly word spoken and most of them believe in Anarchism and 
"free love" tnough all don't practice free love. I did not see any 
unseemly conduct - a feeling of homely intercourse. some did not dance 
but talked -- only refreshment "cold water" - lamp lizht - broke up 
about 12 midnight -- every month there is a readin% circle & music & iteac 
ings etc. besides. Evening was calm & cool moon obscured by clauds but 
lizhted the water of the bay like silver, trees ‘iving clear dark 
shaddows all very fine to feel & see. 

All dance & meetings etc. is free from char»2e n»st of men there 
wore black or dark clothes various cuts & starched collars = a few soft 
co.iurs & ladies neatly and tastefully dressed = skirts to boot heads ۵ 
lignt coloured smock. Nothing gaudy or heavy.  .nildren cl.an but not 
specially fancy. Did not see looks of rank = vanity. women invite men 
to dance as often as men ask mamen. Violins (2) «ave music - — m" 
nands once or twice, Mr. Allen, young O'Dell « another or two nlaved 


One man shouted what to do each turn. Snap. fl:sh inside school dance. 


12. 
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Jones 


Thin man of 50 years or so - med. heisht & build, coa:on looking face - 
Short stubby sray beard & moustache. wears very untidy clotnes - has very 
small shanty, 1 room - here about 9 months - used to publish a paper 
called. His wife wort come & live here -- he is a free love man & 
also believes in a new mental & physical science called Korestrianism. 
explained in the "Flaming Sword" of Chicago. Guidin.~ star Pub.House 
314 ۷۰ 63rd St, Chicazo, Ill. 

To cure all nis ailments he goes with bare feet into the salt water 
and marches up and down with umbrella if raining. 

iHe is down upon shop hecpers & wniddlemen and thinks trusts not bad 
only wants to put the machinery in hands of peopie. 

Snap of him in front of house. Teacher and cm e Eh, 
Mr. Jones believes in every one living in little houses and living separ- 
ately even husband and his wife. 
15.4.00 Sunday (April 15, 1900) "Home" 
Bright sun most of day clear blue sky - light breezy afternoon = splendid 
day. Cool air but hot sun. Rose 6 AM Took dip in Bay = refreshing. 
Jreakfasted at Dadisman!s. Split wood for hour at Mrs. Burton's - dug 
horse clams i about a foot down large, size of «soose eggs flattened 
tnen neck stretches: up from shell to flush with top of sand bout l inch 
dia. around and when touched by shovel squirts water from yard to é:yds 
high & in doing so draws in neck like snail. I dus about 20 in one hour 
3 of which cooked into patie by Mrs B. made dinner for Mr. B and self. 
She also gives them to chickens to eat. Another species of clam is "Groy 
Duck" bigser still and said to look like shape of duck only to be got at 
very low tide. Sand is full of other life, sand worms, prawns, about the 
size of shrimp, small 'erabs, etc. 

The Typhoon,only steamer calling here, cane in at 12 noon bringing 3 
passen^ers, they land on floating wharf and then row ashore. Members have 


eed 


small flat bottomed boats . 
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made by O'Dell and Allen - cost about $7 each. Called on Mr. Jones and 


he gave me a journal - his is perhaps the smallest house, but is to build 
a larger one soon. Literary man. afternoon Mrs, Burton and I went to 
call upon Mrs, Kelly the school teacher at head of bay. She is widow lady 
3nap. l. Mrs Kelly at house. 

There are 8 school teachers in colony. 

Mr. Larkin, Mrs Kelly, Mrs Mellinger 

Mr. & Mrs. Allen, Mr. & Mrs. Simes, Mrs. Thomson, mostly put out of 

their schools from their principles. 

Army nensioners: Mr. Thomson, Mr. Miles, Mr. Fox, Mrs Parker 

Old soldiers from south: Mr. Adams, Mr. Dadisman 

Mrs. Kelly's house is usual rough sawn timber shinele room with 2 rooms 
Some of seams 1" wide one can see out. She is ^oine to cut hole through 
to other room just completed. 

Mrs. Kelly family 

Mrs. Kelly is widow about 40 or 50 mid height, strong built - Very strong 
& prominent features but not big face - nose broad at base & low in ۵ 
sli;ntly up at point. Dark complection, vary dark eyes = hair cut short- 
ish - colour in cheeks and from Colorado wears bloomers and looks to be 

a very exceptional & high minded woman - has been and is anarcnist. She 
is sister of Mr. O'Dell and has a son in his teens & a small boy. 

She has been teacher in many parts of U.S.A. and has had to leave school 
because of her ideas of self government i.e. anarchism. She believes in 
teaching through love and never using corporal punishment end if scholars 


won't benave, blames herself & says must be something amiss with horself 


i 


T 


& searches herself accordingly . Hrs. kelly ran a paper with 
her father but it got stoped & sold out farm & came lere = has bought 
15 acres (not in colony but next to it). 
Tne oldest son cleared & farms & takes mail to Lakebay. 2 

M uno bus Dus | 

j ^L Wyr Kaut, who nonek- ۳ 

4 A aD P 
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7) 
helly 
ochool was built by some members. The State allows 5^0 a nonth for 
teacher, but Mrs. Kelly only taxes $25. Hest is bein; held up for 
building larger school. Mrs. Kelly believes dance ev ry 3at'!y night 
is too much for scholars as it lasts till 12 PH. Sunzet is lone enoush 
(9 or 10 PM). She believes entirely in teacning by love end would not 
force cnildren to go to school nor to do anytiinz. Tack (tact?) and 
care is needed - no more she says. sone says she lixes children better 
than any = believes in Co-op home and Co-op cooking - does not lige house 
work as well as Co-op Manufacturing. Does not believe in cuttin; land 
up into small plots. She has 15 acres & means to keep it but says in 
future larze Co-op hotel etc. 
son 18 or so still goes to school. Seems decent, t-il, healthy, modest 
young man a little backward. Young son 8 years old. 

Called on the O'Dells farm - said to be no poisonous snakes and no 
poisonous berries -- only snakes small = ınany kinds of berries viz. -- 
(1) HuckleBerry. Very plentiful 
(2) Balmon " solid, big salmon colour as big as cherry. Dewberry long 

shaped - zrown deep in front on high bushes lixe huckleberries. 
(3) Blackberries - very prolific and 2row more in fronds along, ground 
(4) Rasps. in quantities. 
(5) 3trawverries grow nearly size of cultivated ones. 
(ó) Orezon zrape grows 6 inches from sround.  /ery prickly leaf (dia ram) 
wild plum & wild cherry 
from O'Dells & Kellys we went to Mr. Verity's house of 3 rooms « atticks = 
fine open house - nice flowers in front just on water's edze - fruit trees 
Mr. Verity took mê to liinits of colony land benind settled parts. 
Snap io. 2 Colony back land & Mr. Verity at tree. 
Verity was in commanistic colony of Glenis, Nash - l9 hour day was work but 


broke up as some wouldW& work & some would not work 19 hours 


15 


as they did not believe in force. Verity and oth rs suw it would not T 
do. He and O'Dell and Allen.started in sail boat :nd visited this place 
as well as many others and tried to buy several places but as had only 

920 amongst them could not induce any to sell to them - till at last the 
owner of 26 acres, an anarchist in Tacoma sold to them at 37 an acre 

p20 to be paid every 90 days till paid up. allen went * sot work teaching 
at p30 & board while O'Dell & Verity started to cut cordwood to keep 

alive while they cleared the land and built houses and paid up install- 
ments of price. Some wives did work in Tacoma to help too and manared 

to pay up regularly to end of agreement but during that time they found 
they could not manage to pay freight on supplies from town - they asked 
and the Captain of the frshosa ayzreed to let them pay freight up in cuttin 


cordwood at Lakebay. 


‘Kinnon "Ramsbur (7) before" coming here. 

Mr. K. not freelover 

Been well off but lost by mortgaged ranch said to be very refined. 

is taking out shingle bolts and selling to man - does not pay money to 
association - live at west end of Jay. 

Mrs. Kinnon - not free lover 

4 children 

l boy about 12 good open countenance 

3 girls one 4 or 5 years & 2 in teens 


Boy is clever scholar. 


و1 
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Ihe store 
Mr. Dadisman has a store and simply keeps for good of colony. 
Mrs. Mellinger keeps store open 2 days a week and sets any profit as pay. 
woods are sold in work or money to colonists at same cost as retail stores 
in Tacoma - no freight charged - sometimes cheaper if varvain vot, 
Mr. Dadisman takes cost of freight only and Mr. D takes eggs or produce 
in exchange for groceries & gives same price as would ret in Tacoma free 
of freight. Mr. D gets anything colonists want charges for freight - 
no commission, get most of groceries & hardware from a co-op store 
in Tacoma - Swartz 1524 Pacific Avenue, Tacoma. 
King 
Mr. K., ordinary looking man i pose but well meaning, 
Mrs. K. - 4 children 8 to 1^ years - not robust looking 
Adams family (was farmer) 
Mr. Adams old man white hair, anarchist - variety and spiritualist. 
Mrs. Adams old lady about 65 to 70 
son Jack Adams, electrician about 25 
daugzuter = widow Mrs. 
dauzuter - widow Mrs. 
a lot of grandchildren of Adams - think all are spiritualists 
Jack Adams Sp. too 4-5 was in S.F. & Yellowstone Park - save me 5 or 4 
pictures. 


All busy building 10 roomed house now. 
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16.4.00 Monday (April 16, 1900) Home 
Clear sunny day all] day - white mist rose from water at day break 
slight touch of frost - mild breeze 
jreakfasted with Mr. Burton - saw a Mr. Chase, 2 landowner who was at 
Topolobampo out came away and was socialist till came nere. Found him 
nursing Larkin's baby - great talker - says met Mr. Carpenter - intend 
to settle here - seems to me as if he Was a xind of shiftless man - 
has wife and family in central states. 
Dadisman, Hubert & self all dined at Dadisman's at 12 noon as Hubert 
was house cleaning. Very good. 
Snap took photo of Mr. and Mrs. Hubert & home 
Snap took photo of Mr. & Mrs. Dadisman and children 
onap of the Verity family & house also Govan & Chase in shirt sleeves. 
: Then went to school house and listened 3 hour to lessons mainly sincins 
led by a little girl = took 3 groups of scholars. 
3nap - big boys and girls by end of school 

" med. " " " n 
8 little " " side of school with Mrs. Kelly. 

School about full of children and seem to do as desired throuzh love of 
teacher. Snap of Mrs. Parker and end of her house also view of houses 
in colony. 
Had supper with Adams and saw large lot photos by J. Adams. Home just 
lathed to be plastered. Mr. and Mrs. Allen & Mrs Hubert came in after 
Supper. Allen says they hope to make large city of tnis place - don't 
intend to live off elsewhere - the Association taxes with 
property rest is free for all to do as like = expect to work in voluntary 
co-op 5roups - difference between this & other trials is that minority as 
well as majority have equal liberty - 273 acres was first land of co. 
association is working nicer (?) than law (a sentence is unintelligible 


here) 
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7h 
as the Forrwmesters and cannot make profit land is sold to colonists at 
cost to asso. so that is 120 acres now taxes bein» »aid on to colony 
is my only cost $1 an acre and will be sold to colonists at that. 

17.4.00 Tuesday Home 

Bright sun all day until 3 PM = cloudy till 8 PM but no rain = pritty 
mild and warm in sun. Hazy all day slightly. | 

6 AM Had dip sea very refreshing - fine sandy beach - no or few weeds 

at high tide. Breakfast with Dadisman about 7 AM. 

The 5.5. Typhoon came to wharf - we rowed aut to wharf in small boat & 
signalled 3.5. T to stop - 8 or 10 colonists were roing to Tacoma. 

Typhoon small old decked steamer called at many small places.  Lakebay 
next to Home is pritty narrow bay or inlet about 4 dozen houses - has 
wharf. Sheltered fine sand & gravel beaches - fruit orchards here and 
there all the way to Tacoma. Small fruit and veret:ble ranches - trees in 
full bloom. Very pritty and many bays & points thoush sandy shores - 
water usually deepish - standing on bow on top decx surveyed the whole 
landscape - all land forest covered unless where numerous patches are 
cleared and banks are from level up to about 100 feet of bluff. All 

seem formation of snad brown on top and clay are sandstone 


(rest of sentence unintelligible) 


MUIRHEAD, Roland Eugene (1868-1964) 


Muirhead was a Scottish nationalist and socialist. He was 
educated in Scotland and widely traveled. He lived for a time in 
an Owenite Colony (which one?) in Washington and visited the 
anarchist colony of Home in 1900. 


, Data from Scottish Labour Leaders 1918-39, A Biosraphical 
Dictionary. Edited by William Knox. Courtesy of University of 


Edinburgh Library, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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and edge of land gradually being washed down about 30 passengers Me 
«x freight & mail arrived at Tacoma at 10:30 All. Tacoma is built mainly 
on hills some 200 to 500 feet high - it is situated thus: 

(diagram of city, mud flats, hills, Mt. Tacoma, etc.) 
Has. one fine wide business street with some big blocks and electric 
trains long ways. Cable cars cross streets as very steep like Seattle. 
Not a very busy city but quite and not many loafers around. 
Verry little shipping perhaps 4 of Seattle's trade. Library quite 0 
but not large - in Qity Hall. Mount Tacoma is fine bis cone shaped snow-. 
covered mountain away at on end of city - much cycling - no top hats. 
Long way (3/4 mile) from steamer landing to centre of city. 

Big bluff just.at side of landing - sand, sandstone, clay or 

shaley looking formations - long wooden hill to left scales bluff at 

angle. Seems clean, bright city - few factories - saw aparian (?) of 
water work & bee farm with about 30 hives - deep gully at our part of 
town. streets bridged by tressles & creek in bottom - the Puyallup. 
Tacoma is an _angùlar city well situated on switch back land. 

Mrs. Kelly of Home introduced me to Mr. Swartz of 1542 Pacific 
Avenue & his lady. They keep a hat and clothes store and have an untidy 
back shop to eat and sleep in. Swartz is a free lover & is not married 
to Rosa, his companion. dhe is dark and has very angul.r Jewish features. 
Hair clean cut. Swartz is shortish broad but not stout - not prominent 
features - blunt face and dark German or Jewish look. Found here also 
a woman & baby belonging to the colony. The baby is only one 
born out of wedlock in the colony and is the result of a voluntary 
commitment between. thia:: woman and man called Woonan - is tal], thin aud 


absent looking - is of city growth but likes country. 
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Did not see anything bad about Swartz's place but I felt repelled from 


staying long. Also met here Jas. F. Morton of Boston, a Harvard man, 
anarchist - variety man. M Mid-heisht, red fair hair.  3Smallish features 
about 30 years of age. Moustache and rather small mouth but thick 
under lip protrudes slightly. 
Lvening. Went to regular meeting of Tacoma Temple of Co-op 3rotherhood. 
branch of Burley. A man Jones seemed to be the official & a Mrs. Baker 
also..about 20 or 30 attended in fine hall and Morton gave a lecture of 
the brotherhood of man finishing up by exposition of Anarchism - he 
defined it as "Government by man". He is quite a 200d speaker but did 
not impress me deeply = used many big words though he gave good scientific 
resume of evolutionary theory. He did not claim that anarchism was the 
only way to improve but that different minds had different methods of 
‘reform. But claimed A. as the ultimate good. Mrs. Baker zave a reading 
called "Send a Letter to Garcia" - no discussion. 

Temple then went into private business while outsiders went out. 
Mr. Govan and I went and talked with a baker called Rosetck, 1105 Tacoma 
Avenue, Tacoma. A fine middle aged man full of the idea of Co-operative 
distribution - he proposes to say bake bread and sell at cost prices 
taking no profit only wages & expenses - all benefit to 7o to consumers. 
Tninks it wrong to make profit - he proposes to start himself in that way 
Workers not to get profit - all industry to be carried on non-profit. 

Mr. Govan says Likes country & would not go back to live in town - 
likes life in colony. Thinks colony valuable as an example to the world 
if succeeds. Some objectionable people in colony such as Fox but can't 


help that and Co-operation is only voluntary.  Govan eats at sevoral 


different families and sleeps at another - he does the printing - 
advises me to - has firm belief in soundness of System. Does not 
think that living apart from rest of world will hurt them mentally. 


Looks upon this as practical experiment. 


Sequence and spelling is as near 
-to the original diary as possáble 
Omissions are parts unreadable. ٩۱ 
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Mrs. Sylvia E. Retherford 
1608 A Street 
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Dear Mrs. Retherford, 


Thank you for your letter of 5 February. I enclose for your 
information biographical information concerning R.E. Muirhead 
(1868-196) who took a leading part in the Scottish nationalist 
movement. It is not clear from the papers in the University 
Library why Muirhead visited 4M America in 1900. Some 
photographs, perhaps those mentioned in the diary, still survive 
in the Collection, and give & very good idea of what the 

colony was like in 1900. There is also & copy of the local 
newspaper Discontent, dated 26 September and letters from 
Oliver Verity in 1915. p tan ; 


Please be in touch again if you require any further information 
about the material here in the Library. 


¥ sincerely, 
Dr. J.T.D. Hall 


Sub-Librarian 
Special Collections. 
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MUIRHEAD, Roland Eugene (1868-1964) 


SCOTTISH NA HONALI IST AND SOCIALIST 


Born on 24 July 1868 at Lochwinnoch in Renfrewshire, Roland Eugene Muirhead was the 
second son of Andrew Muirhead, owner of a long established and prosperous tannery 
business, and Isabella (née Reid). In 1879 his family moved to Glasgow and there Muirhead 
attended Garncthill School. At the age of twelve he was sent to Glasgow High School, where 
he remained until he was fifteen. However, the family's residence in Glasgow was to he 
short-lived because at the close of Muirhead's school-days they returned to their home at 
Mcikle Cloak, Lochwinnoch. On leaving school at fifteen, Muirhead underwent a four year 
apprenticeship in tanning at his father’s business at the Bridge-of-Weir. When his apprentice- 
ship was completed Muirhead decided to acquire a practical knowledge of other cultures and 
lifestyles. 

In 1887, at the age of nineteen, Muirhead emigrated to South America and worked in 
Argentina for two years as a cattleman on a ranch. He also lived on an Owenite Colony in 
Washington, USA, where he gained a practical knowledge of how a community functioned 
on the basis of mutual co-operation and partnership. It was, however, his visit to Paraguay in 
1890, which was most influential in shaping Muirhead’s nationalist and republican senti- 
ments. In his memoirs he wrote: 


In Paraguay I was impressed by the fact that that country with less 
than 100,000 population was able to control its own affairs in its 
own way. Looking back that's when I realised that Scotland was 
handicapped from lack of self-government [Ms. Muirhead Coll.. 
Baillie Lib.]. 


Another major influence on his political outlook came from his family who had a long 
tradition of radicalism stretching back to the chartist movement. In the 1880s his uncle, Dr 
Henry. Muirhead, had actively campaigned for the cducation of women at Scottish univer- 
sities and he left funds to form a trust for the university education of women in medicine 
Henry Muirhead made a marked*impact on R.E. Muirhead's older sister, Alice Margaret 
Muirhead, who hecame an ardent advocate of women's suffrage. However, it was Muir- 
head's elder brother, Robert Franklin, who was most influential in developing his Socialist 
ideas. During the 1880s Robert Franklin was a member of the Socialist League and because of 
this connection Roland came into personal contact with eminent Socialists including Keir 
Hardie, R.B. Cunninghame Graham, and Prince Kropotkin. In this way, Muirhead 
established close and life-long links with the labour movement in Scotland. 

Muirhead returned to Britain in 1891 and worked for a short period in London organising 
a tannery business along co-operative lines. Following this experiment, he returned to 
Scotland as manager of the family business. In 1894 he was clected onto the Houston Parish 
Council in Renfrewshire. It was experience on that body which made Muirhead extremely 
critical of administration which affected the: poor adversely. He was expected to carry out 
policies in opposition to his Socialist beliefs and in his personal reminiscences recalled how 


Decent old women who had worked all their lives in cotton mills 
had to accept 2/- or 3/- a week or go to the Poor House, although it 
cost more than that per person in the Poor House [ibid.]. 


Hc remained on the Parish Council until 1897 but decided not to put himself forward for 
re-clection. Instead he obtained greater personal control of the family business by becoming 
managing director of the firm. In keeping with Muirhead's beliefs in co-operative enterprise, 
he arranged that the workers should have a share in the ownership and partnership of the 
business. He also introduced a forty hour working week. Muirhcad's entrepreneurship and 
knowledge of overseas markets led to the establishment of a highly prosperous export trade 
in leather goods to the continent. 
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17 December 1986 


Mrs Sylvia Retherford 
1608 A Street 

Home 

WA 98349 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Dear Mrs Retherford 
Thank you for your letter of November 28 on behalf of Mr Stiles. 


We understand your problem in finding funds for your community 
records, and, since you really want to have a file showing where 
original photographs may be obtained, we have allowed the sixteen 
snapshots to be xeroxed. 


I am assuming that you (or Mr Stiles) still have the list of captions 
and descriptions, and that you can match those to the photographs. 


The xeroxing, handling, postage and packing charge will be £2.00 
sterling, and we trust that you will complete the enclosed application 
form, and return it with payment, either in a sterling bank draft, or 
in dollars at the current rate of exchange. Your cheque should be 
made payable to Edinburgh University Library. 


Yours sincerely 
La 


(Mrs) Jo Currie 
Library Assistant 
Special Collections 
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Tie sun rose from behind the Cascade mountains ۵ a coppery 
path across Henderson Bay a little to the ri:ht of Dead Man's Island 
on July 4, 1924, The grandstand and bell diamond at the park on the 
hill had been readied for the big picnic and bsseb^ll ème scheduled 
with the team of the nei-;hborin3 cooperative colony of Burley. 

The great wooden barrel of salted ice enclosing the shiny tinned 


container of ice cream was brought up the hill to the refreshment 


Stand below the bleachers. It had come on the M.S. Sentinel from 
Tacoma the previous evening. Salty water dripped from the hole in 


the bottom and ice plus rock salt wes added occasionally to the top 


to Keep the five gallons of that nrecious material solidly frozen. 
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Layers of wet burlap further protected it. The hish point of the day 
for the writer, thon s five year old, was the purchase of that rare 
treat, an ice cream cone with the nickle carefully saved for that 
moment. 

Burley players and their families disemberked at Home Dock; a 
small boat brought some McNeil Island residents as well. Picnic 
basxets and small children were carried as the older youngsters skipped 
along the waterfront to 7th Street wnere they turned up the hill to 
the park. Horses and buggies brought baseball fens from Vaughn, 
Laxebay and Longbranch. 

Ham sandwiches, pie and coffee were sold at the refreshment 
Stand but most families carried lunch beskets covered with white or 
red-checked cloths which were soon Spread on the grass 2n the school 
ground benind the srandstand. After lunch Home matrons visited with 
women from the other villazes keeping an eye on toddlers as they 
played in the school yard well out of ranse of the ball ۵ 

The handsome north-facing arandstand was a source of pride. 
Volunteers had built it of lumber purchased from the Lakebay sawmill 


four years before. On this hot asn?ternoon the shade of its roof was 
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welcome althoush many of the men pr@ferred to stand on the field closer 


to tne action losvin; some bleacher Spaca for children to run up ond 


down playing their own ganes of tas. Alert younzsters chased wildly 
hit balls into the woods end the lucky finders were rewarded with an 
ice cream cone. Very few balls remained lost for long. 

Both t«sams in their smart uniforms engazed in a pre-game warm- 
up Throw and catch. Home players wore ivory and blue with a proud H 
on their shirts. Frank or Nick Novak nitched for the Home team; Carl 
Campen played first base; Jack iticxert was second base and Jack Dortich 
was the catcher. Kully lovall was too young to be on the team but he 


made himself. useful as he anticipated being a team member in the 


future. , 


r5 


with a run at the bottom of the ninth inning, the Burley team won 


the tense 


£ 


zane 5 to 4 and at the conclusion there was much friendly 
bock-slappin; and conzratulations. 300d snortsmanship prevailed. The 
hat was passed by Leo Geffen, team manazer, to help with expenses. 

Many a 25 cent piece (two bits), 50 ceht niece (four bits) and occasion- 
ally "six bits" or even a silver dollar were tossed into the "kitty". 


Some games cleared as much as $100 which went toward improving local 


public recreational facilities. 
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The Home team always treated the visiting t 
team members walked -down the Sixth Street hill to 3111 and Frankie 
Cottrell'!s house to seat themselves at the dinner table heavy with 
home-grown food. Mountains of mashed potatoes appeared along with 
boats of gravy, vegetables, salad great platters of chicken followed 
by zenerous wedzes of Himalaya bhackberry pie. 

Dancing to the fiddle and piano started in Home Hall on the 
waterfront ot 7 PM and continued until Il. During the intermission 


it wes announced that the next Home zame was to be nlayed with the 


Little tiants of Tacoma, an all black baseball club that enjoyed 
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coming vo tne Iriendly.villare of Home via the M.S. Sentinel Jack 
oentinel. aci 

anner!s fath Were i iS PE EXER s ds MET 

anner's 1 43 ۱1161 was ریا‎ EF manager ana always orousnt young Jack (now 


a Federal Judze) with hin. 
Dancing over, the Burley and McNeil Island visitors returned to 
their boats at the dock with empty baskets and sleenins children in 


tnelr arms. A few farewell firecrackers sounded but they were a minor 


i i 26 JS. 
The Writer E hae | than! Y eM e 1 
4e Writer wisnes to thank hully Movall who hel»ed with much 


renembering how it was in 1924. 
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Hallowe'en At Home 


In The 1920s... 
by Stella Retherford 


No frost on the pumpkin -- just. 
misty rain fell on the squashes and 
pumpkins that remained in the lan- 
guishing gardens. In the circle of 


. light cast by the gasoline ‘lamp over 


the dinner table, children planned 
their forays on this special evening 
in 1924. کت‎ l 


At Home School on the hill during 
the previous two weeks miss Beckstrom's 
elementary classes' afternoon art 
activities had produced traditional 
orange pumpkins, corn shocks, black 
cats and owls lit by a full yellow 
harvest moon. These now decorated 
windows and walls. Elaborate black- 
board drawings carried out the theme. 
First graders had gathered yellow big 
leaf maple leaves and red vine maple 
leaves and had arranged them along 
the chalk rail. 

Miss Wilson's upper grades had 
read about and discussed the signif- 
icance of this All Hallow's Eve and 
its deep, pagan roots in pre-Christian 
times. It had arisen, they learned, 
as an ancient British and Irish-Celtic 
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festival held on the evening before 
All Saint's Day which began their new 
year on November l. Great bonfires 
were lit on hill tops to frighten 
away evil spirits, ghosts, witches, 
hobgoblins, demons and trolls that 
were thought to roam about on that 
night. It was the time to placate the 
supernatural powers controlling 0 
cesses of nature. Atheist families 
in Home celebrated religious holidays 
peculiar to their heritage but felt 
it important to teach both Christian 
and pre-Christian history of such 
festivals as Christmas, Easter and 
Hallowe'en. 
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So in Home a great bonfire was 
built on the beach as a focal point 
for the groups of youngsters that 
wandered the streets playing their 
tricks. Many had constructed a noise- 
maker from a wooden thread spool. 
Notches were cut into the circular 
ends and a large nail was used as an 
axle. String was wound on the spool 
and when this device was held against 
a window and the string pulled sharply, 
the chattering noíse was amplified by 
the pane of glass. This plus various 
ghostly hootings announced their pre- 


October 1986 
sence to the homeowner who came to 
the door to offer cookies or apples 
to the merry makers. A few carried 
a bar of soap with which to make 
ghostly tracks on the windows of less 
hospitable families. Present day 
trick-or-treating with masks, costumes 
and a sack to receive candy gifts 
was many years in the future. 
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“Kully Movall in his reminiscing 
for the Historical Society in 1982 
recalled one Hallowe'en thus: 
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"I'll never forget the first 
Hallowe'en that I ever knew in my 
life. I'd never known of Hallowe'en 
as such until I came to Home and so 
was with a bunch of kids and we went 
down to the waterfront. We didn't 
know whether to wreck something or 
not. Harry Edmonds came out of his 
house to talk to us and asked what 
we planned to do and when we answered 
that we didn't know, he asked us in. 
He was an entertainer so accompanying 
himself on his autoharp, he sang many 
old Irish ballads. He went through 
his bag of tricks and then suggested 
that we go to the Allen's. So down 
the street to the Allen's we went - 
the whole tribe of us. Motherly Mrs. 
Allen took us all in and sat us down 
to a treat of cake, cookies and milk. 
So our whole Hallowe'en was spent with 
two parties that night and that's 
how it was in Home." 
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THANKSGIVING AT HOME. ۳ 

The young goose had been a gosling last summer and I purposely ; 
nad not made friends with him. Mother Goose and Gander were my 
Special pals, but I knew the young male was scheduled for Thanks;ivina 
dinner. I started early to shield myself from sorrow by assuming 
that he was a brash, ill-tempered youngster.  3Jesides, he hid snatched 
a bite of my ice-cream cone one day as I was teasing him with it. Now 
he was destined for dinner to — holiday season of 1926. 

There were to be seventeen relatives at the oval oak table which 
would ww use all its leaves including the two extra ones Father had 
made from cedar planks. Tacoma and Seattle people were coming and 
each family would bring some predetermined dish to help complete the 
feast. 

I had watched Grandmother Sylvia prepare her contribution which 
was to be delectable squash pies sweetened with home-zrown honey from 
the hives:in the orchard. Pumpkins were not grown as they would cross d 
pollinate with squash blossoms giving pumpkin flavored squash the 
following year. 5 

At nome the "library table" had been cleared of its usual untidy 
load of books and they were replaced with a stiffly starched, lace- 
ruffled doily. In the center was a splendid bowl of selected, well- 
polished red King (of Tompkins County, New York) apples, Comice pears 
and Island Belle grapes grown on our own place. The fruity aroma was 
most obvious to us who had artfully arranged them, draping the sweet 
purple grapes over the dip M dee crowning glory. 

There were still some depressed looking roses hanging on the 
bushes outside but purple and gold chrysanthemums were in their prime. 
ureat bouquets were placed on the piano and desk. Decoration for our 
harvest festival wad done ۳۹ attention to detail. 

City relatives brought foods that were not easily grown here or 


were out of season. Aunt Georgia always came with a box of Mandarin 
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oranges from the Orient; Aunt Grace usually preparcu sweet potatoes 
with marshmallows which was a change from our st.ad diet of winter 


3;u4Sh. Thick white stalks of celery were hard t» raise so thev and 


black olives appeared on our tavle only on holida 5. In spi! P 

"no candy" OLE ab cer fanily; one Fpelcbtive biti. 6 vut L ese 
coated al omas to nat into tiny ruffled nut Guess wb ues EROOS ETS 
lasses and wince ,2€lets were placed in Pronk To 11 asa ch ered So tanks 


on our vest Íírish linen table cloth. 
AS Children too young to help with the coussins, it was our duty 
to set the table and make the place cards. Wo royal narty had creiter 
concern with protocol. Mother and Father must sit at the two ends of 
tne long table; other guests must alternate but not be seated next 
a husband or wife. "Don't place children next to each othe: as this 
could lead to misbehavior’ "Be sure the silver is placed properly with 
the xnife blade turned in toward the plate and the spoon beside it vith 
handles evenly spaced. Fold the napkin and place it under the fork 
with its. edges away from the plate." Grandmother had been brouzht up 
with precise English manners and she had imparted them to her dau ters 
who were now attempting to impress their civilizing influence upon us. 
The roasing goose emitted a delightfully rich, oily aroma redolent 
of saze and thyme in its dressing. Buttered home-canned peas sn! corn 
from suaner appeared in the gold-edged bowls. The white mountain of 
whipped potatoes dusted with pepper, carried a lake of home-churned 
butter at its crest. Brown goose gravy would further enhance those 
potatoes. OE 
Cooking had heated up the house so that ən tnis mild day in 
November, the doors were open. I took a brief sonent from tho harpy 
bustle to step out on the porch alone to reflect (as our teacher, 
Miss Ruth Berg had suggested) upon all that I was thankful for. My 
loving supportive family, of couse, but I loved also the wisps of 
fog caught in the tree tops across the bay. There was 


a fondness 


for the misty rain 


AA 


falling on the glossy mud-flats and for the sea-gulls crying mournfully 
as they sailed their lazy circles. Most of all I was fascinated by the 
green dominating piece of Puget Sound with its constantly chanvins tidal 
water in front of the house. 

Food was already being passed when I slipped into my choir at the 
table. I could not bring myself to taste the goose, but the drissin , 
and gravy were acceptable. Cranberry Saute was 4 totally new rise 
that year and olives were a great treat. I saved one olive for ay 
favorite cat who indicated whatshe thought of it. After exploratory 
sniffing, she clawed ineffectively at the carpet in an attempt to 
bury it. 

If children asked politely, "Hxcuse me, please", they could be 
allowed to leave the table after dinner and return in time for dessert. 
However, as the hostess's daughter, it was my job to serve the dessert 
while an adult poured the coffee. 

Since this dinner was at our house (smoking outside only at my 
Grandmother's) the men lingered long over their coffee, cisars and 
€— بح‎ The children were freed to play with cousins while 
the women washed the stacks of dishes. ‘Only when the kitchen was 
neat again did the women re join their husbands . 


? 


Sylvia Retherford 
1982 
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CHRISTMAS AT HOME 


Christmas, 1928 was approaching and in the square brick 
elementary school building of Pierce County, District 315, 
Miss Ruth Berg was planning the Christmas pageant with the 
students. The angels had been chosen and would alert their 
mothers that wings and white dresses were needed. The wise 
men and the three kings were discussing robes and head gear. 
The shepherds would need dark bathrobes and each a staff. 
The stars of the show, Mary and the infant Jesus, had not 
been chosen and each little girl not yet assigned, saw her- 
self as Mary gazing rapturously at her baby doll lying in 
the hay filled manger. 

The chorus of all students practiced the traditional 
Christmas songs each afternoon for a half an hour before 
dismissal time. Pageant practice was held just before lunch 
each day as the performance time approached. The principal 
performers were asked to stay after school several times to 
polish up their act. Excitement, enthusiasm and not a small 
amount of apprehension built as "the evening" came. 

At home, gifts for family members MA. under construc- 
tion and plans we laid for spending the money which has 
been saved nearly a year for this event. The household 
buzzed with happy secrets. There will be two embroidered 
pot holders for Grandma, a small fruit cake baked in a can 
for Grandpa, a hand printed and decorated poem entitled 
"Daddy" for father, and an apron under construction at 


Grandma's house for Mother. 
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The annual Christmas shopping trip with Mother to 
Tacoma was planned for the first Monday of the school holi- 
day. We arose before 6:00 AM and dressed by the dim light 
of a coal-oil lamp. Excitement ran high as Father lighted 
our way with his coal-oil lantern along the dark and foggy 
waterfront to catch the boat at 7:15 AM. We could hear the 
complaining of the Sentinel's fog horn as Captain Bert 
Berntson steered his craft around Rocky Point from home 
port, Lake Bay. He listened carefully for the echo of the 
horn to indicate his margin of safety from the barnacle en- 
crusted rocks. 

A happy discovery was made in the dimly lit waiting 
room at the end of Home dock; our friends, Evelyn and 
Chester Dadisman and their mother, Lottie, were also "going 
to town" today. We sat on the narrow benches and compared 
shopping plans for the day. There was a one-hole toilet in 
the corner of the waiting room and we recalled with giggles, 
the boys fishing for, and catching perch last summer through 
that hole. 

The Sentinel nosed gently up to the wharf with its 
engines cut; Jim Ulsh expertly tossed the hawser loop over 
the piling and jumped lightly onto the dock to double and 
secure the loop. Hank Ramsdell stood by on the deck to help 
manage the docking. The two men slid the gangplank down to 
bridge the gap from cargo deck to the dock. When the tide 
I2. very high the passengers board’ by walking up the gang- 
plank to the lowest deck and then up the companionway to the 


passenger i ad During extreme low tide, passengers boarded 
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by walking down the sloping gangplank onto the top or hurri- 
cane deck. Moderate tides "mST directly onto the 
passenger deck. Jim or Hank extended a supporting hand to 
each passenger as they cross the strip of black water on the 
railing-less cleated board. 

With his ready smile and good-natured banter, Jim Ulsh 
was often referred to as "Cowboy" by his admiring passengers 
as he expertly lassoed pilings. With docking completed, he 
released the hawser with an experienced flip and waved the 
all clear signal to Captain Berntson. With a brief whistle 
from the wheel-house, we were off to Arletta. 

After a fifteen minute crossing of Carr Inlet, we 
docked at Arletta. A few passengers boarded and settled 
themselves on the slick varnished benches (life vests stored 
below) and conversed softly in Norwegian. We children ran 
aft along the deck, across the square stern and forward 
again to the wheelhouse to greet our friend, Captain Bert, 
as he steered his craft toward Anchorage on Fox Island. On 
such a foggy morning as that, he maneuvered the Sentinel 
back and forth across Hale's Passagfe between Fox Island and 
the mainland, with his head and elbow out of the window 
listening for the reassuring echo of the fog horn. 

Thoughts of shopping in Tacoma occupied our minds that 
day, and Captain Bert was busy, but on other easier trips, 
he invited us into the wheelhouse for a short visit. We 
could slide our hands over the great, glossy wheel, and 
watched him push the brass handle around to signal the 


engine room to change speed or reverse direction.  Some- 
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times he would ring the shiny bell or pull the whistle cord. 
During peaceful crossings, he had time to listen to a — 
tation of "times tables" or our repeating of United States 
presidents ib their order. Another learning game he played 
with children was states and capitals; he said either a 
State or capital name and we were to recognize which, and 
respond with the appropriate state or capital name. 

Now we headed back across the channel to Warren on the 
mainland. We rushed to watch the drama of docking at each 
small wharf. Daylight came at Sylvan and lingering mists 
enveloped the base of its graceful white church spire. With 
another ten minute crossing, we were at Sunny Bay on the 
mainland followed by Cromwell and Wollachet on the same 
side. Our last stop on Fox Island was Cedrona Beach before 
we crossed the Narrows to Day Island. 

Bert Before Day Island was reached, there was a sharp 
insistent ringing of the fire bell and all hands rushed to 
their fire stations. The passengers stood up to watch the 
perform@ance of running deck hands dragging canvas hoses 
along the deck. With a roar, the pumps were turned on and 
forceful streams of sea water were aimed out into Puget 
Sound. Then came a moment of quiet attention and Captain 
Bert stepped from his pilot house and we knew that the fire 
drill was over. 

Passengers with more money and less time, got off at 
Day Island (or the nearby Titlow Beach) to take the 6th 
Avenue bus into Tacoma, thus saving the hour it took for the 


boat to steam around Point Defiance and into Commencement 
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Seme limes "mm 

Bay. Bf this trip sā included a stop at Vashon Island,,it 
Took 
an extra hour to reach downtown Tacoma. 

Our families always rode around Point Defiance to save 
the bus fare. Jim Ulsh was in the engine room after we left 
the Titlow stop and we stood in the narrow open doorway to 
feel the warm, oily breath ni arent: gray motor = into 
our faces. We listened to the deep-throated throb as the 
behemoth pumped its shiny connecting rods up and down in an 
orderly, reassuring manner. Hank Ramsdell was busy with his 
oil can and wiping cloth giving the tender loving care which 
س‎ the engine its clean and polished look. 


Jim invited us down the narrow slatted metal steps for 


a closer look at the gray giant that turned the brass pro- 


te a 
peller out back and churnef up # green and white frothy 
we a burning shamshp), 
wake. The, Sentinel sped along at 9-12 knots وجتسج‎ 


-burning—steamship. She had been built in Tacoma in 1898. 

dk About 10 AM we docked at the foot of 11th Street in 
Tacoma. The charm of each stop along the way was missing in 
Tacoma. The water was oily with unidentifiable pieces of 
flotsam and the dock was dirty. Fifteen or so passengers 
walked up the wide, dusty, ramp-like corridor past long- 
closed shops with dirty blank show windows. There was a 
long flight of unkempt stairs and an abrupt turn to the left 
and we emerged from the dismal tunnel onto A Street. The 
era of fine steamers carrying affluent passengers had come 
and gone; however, the run-down facilities were used for 


another twenty years. 
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By contrast, Tacoma's streets were lined with brightly- 
lit shops, hung with tinsel and displayed glossy treasures. 
Our small hoard of money had been saved for this most 
important of shopping trips. A butterfly pin for Grandma; a 
wind-up car for brother, Herb;.some smelly after-shave for 
Grandpa; a small package of cigars for Daddy; and then came 
my privilege of shopping alone for Mama's gift. Would it be 
a pink slip, a pendant necklace, or a powder-compact with 
puff and mirror? 

Lunch was in a paper sack from home. We walked to our 
favored ice cream shop on the alley behind Rhodes Brothers 
Department Store and found there the familiar round marble- 


topped tables and looped wire chairs. After home-made bread 


-sandwiches and apples, one nickle was spent for an ice cream 


cone. 

At 2 PM, we headed back for the docks so we would not 
"miss the boat." If we had missed the downtown departure, 
we could have taken the bus out 6th Avenue to catch it at 
the Day stop. 

C utatu) 

Jim lassoed the pilings with his hawser loop on each 
dock in reverse order of the morning trip. By the time we 
reached Sunny Bay, the passenger cabin lights came on (sun- 
rise 7:41, sunset 4:07). We admired each other's purchases; 
compared prices while our mothers conversed about whatever 
mothers have to say after a day "in town" with excited chil- 
dren. 


Home Dock was reached at 5 PM; Jim steadied us again as 


we crossed the dark, watery abyss between boat and wharf 
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with our precious bundles. The Sentinel, with a short good- 
by whistle, was off for its home port around the point in 
Lake Bay to spend the night. 

Daddy met us with his coal-oil lantern to help our way 
along the waterfront in the dark drizzle.  Coal-oil lamps 
burning in the windows of the house represented a sica to 
the security of home. 

We were old enough that year to choose and cut our own 
Christmas tree. Lunch was placed securely in a pocket and 
next da. 

„We set off on this most important mission. Weeks before, 
several candidate trees had been spotted in a recently 
logged over area along the Lackey Road. With much dis- 
cussion of size and symmetry, a choice was finally made. 

The little tree was triumphantly carried home. 

Fresh paper chains and popcorn strings were prepared 
and along with carefully saved decorations from previous 
years, the little tree was dressed for its part. The crown- 
ing gold star and tinsel angel had graced Christmas trees in 
my mother's childhood in Home. There were no lights on the 
tree as electricity was yet three years in the future for 
us. There were candles on the tree which were never lit. 
Mantles and buffet were decorated with holly and evergreen 
boughs. 

On Christmas Eve, Grandpa George Allen and Grandma 
Sylvia came for dinner and the great present exchange. We 
children distributed the presents which had been hiding 


beneath and in the thick boughs of the Douglas Fir. 
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Christmas Day was celebrated with an especially fine 
ardens 

dinner of food mostly from our own "ere. We raised geese 
but the Christmas goose was not one of our dear friends, 
Mother Goose or Gander, but one of their many unnamed off- 
spring. Aunts, uncles, grandparénts and cousins came from 
Tacoma and Seattle. The best white linen came out of its 
tissue; the table was set with the finest of the family 
dishes and silver. We made decorated placecards for each 
guest and a ruby glass of homemade Island Belle wine was at 
each place. 

The children were never seated next to one another and 
never at a separate table. We were expected to practice our 
best company manners and participate in grown-up conversa- 
tion during dinner. We helped Mother serve and clear 
dishes. After dessert, with an "excuse me, please," we were 
released to enjoy playing with the cousins while the adults 
lingered long over their coffee. 

In spite of the depression that was a part of life for 
ten years following these memories, my family managed to 
provide their two children emotional security, an apprecia- 


tion of nature, literature, art, music and drama and to pass 


on to us some of our English-Irish-Canadian heritage. , 
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Frologue 


The following paper is an attempt to look more 
Clusely at life in Home, Washington in the early 1900's. 
The form whioh has been chosen to present this material 
is that of the historioalnarrative . The purely historical 
aspect of life in Home ou.lony has been very well dune in 
other works,and it is the purpose of this paper to add 
another dimension to that existing infurmation. This is 
a fictional narrative based upon facts as presented in 
several sources. The form of the historical narrative dues 
not lend itself to the use of footnotes, and su at this 
time I would like|to especially acknowledge the help of the 
hey Peninsula Historical Sooiety and information ountri- 
buted by Dave Dadisman and his oldest sun, Chester. 
For further sources please see my bibliography. 
Home ooluny was founded in 1898 by Oliver A. Verity, 
George H. Allen, and B. F. udell. Home was not to be a 
co-operative colony, but rather, a community where individuals 
would be free to live as they ohose. The .nly stipulation 
was that no one interfere with the rights of others. This 
was not a group of people who talked about being individuals. 
These people praotioed individuality. Each person was 
self-supporting anû all group labor was purely voluntary. 
This narrative attempts to reveal the efteot of this 
kind of life on one man, Dave Dadisman, who came to Home 
at tne age of ten in June 1899 and has remained until tne 


present. 
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AS Martin V. Dadisman entered Joes Bay in the fall of 
1898, he once again asked himself if he was making the right 
decision. ke glanced around at the giant trees which sur- 
rounded and sheltered the head uf the bay, the luvely maiden 
hair ferns covering the shady banks. Jn his right was 
the home of George Allen, one of the founders uf the Home 
community, and the hillside showed the effurts uf thuse 
who had already come to Home to find freedom to live as they 
chose. As Martin thought of freedom, he pushed aside 
his doubts. His farm in West Virginia had been comfortable, 
his needs had been met, but he Just had not been able to 
abide the interferenoe of his "law abiding neighbors" in 
his affairs. The last straw had been when the nelghbors 
had begun censoring his dinner guests. Imagine those 
enlightened bigots telling him he couldn't eat with his 
hired help just because the man was black. 
Martin's first attempt to find a home where he would 
be left in peace was a dismal failure. He thought with 
anger of the time he'd wasted at Equality. Hah! Equality 
for who? Those too lazy to make a living un their own? 
Or too stupid? Like that fellow who called himself foreman? 
He touk out the scrap of paper he had been carrying for 
several weeks and reread the description of Hume written 
in the New Erg by one of the coluntés fuunders Vliver 
Verity. 


"Home, Washington was a colony of individuals = not 
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a Co-operative, a place where those or differing views 
would be allowed tu live in peace. There was tu be no 
law except the law of freedom. Each settler would live 
as he chose, provided he did nut furce nis views of life 
on the others. Each individual would support himself on 
his own holdings aquired through the colony." 

Martin glanced at his son Harry, who was also looking 
silently at the bay. Harry was almost a man and would 
have to make his own decision about his future in Home. 
Martin had made his decision. This was the kind of place 
he wanted to live in while raising his remaining son, 
Dave, and his daughter, Eva. 

Martin went ashore to meet with ueurge allen who had 
agreed to help him complete the purchase uf sume forty 
acres along the Bay. He hoped to purchase more land as 
he received the money from his farm in West Virginia. 
This land would be used to insure tne cuntinuance of Home. 
Martin planned to deed it to the Mutual Home association. 

Now was not the time for dreaming, however. Martin 

and his son Harry spent the winter getting their house 
ready for the arrival of Martin's wife Mary Margaret with 
Dave and Eva. Their permanent home was tu be a replica 

of his first home in West Virginia as a cuncession to Mary. 
Mary was not eager to leave her home in west Virginia, 


though she agreed in principle with her husband's decision 
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tu leave a community which sought to impose their values 

as a condition for acceptance. ‘The house would ve her 
reward for coming all this way in support of her husband. 
But that house would have to come later. rur nuw, Martin 
and his son, Harry, hurriedly erected a clapbuard house 
which would-give the family shelter until land could be 

cleared for their farm. As soon as Martin was cure of 

his ability to provide food and shelter, he eagerly sent 
word to Mary to oome. It had been well over a year since 

e had left his family in West Virginia, and he lucked 
forward to thelr arrival. 

II 
Mary glared at her ten year old sun "ave for tne 

hunderedth time, He insisted upon rocking this miserable 
float they were standing on. Home! If she'd known that she 
would be left standing in the middle of the Bay fur two 
hours, she would have refused to leave that steamer. Where 
was Martin, anyway? 

Once again Dave, looking conspicuously out of place 
in his Sunday clothes, stepped out un the edge uf the float 
and made it begin to sink. He smiled in delight at his 

sister Eva's screams and shook his light brown hair over 
his eyes in answer to his mother's glare. VCurivcusly his 
eyes combed the hillside of stumps and gardens, examining 
the houses in various stages of building. He wondered 


which house would be theirs. This place was in the real 
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wilderness. Maybe there would be no school. Dave consid- 
ered this possibility - rolling it arvund in his mind, 
luoking at it frum all sides as his Dad had taught him. Dad 
said no idea was worth keeping until you'd thought on all 
sides uf it. Narrow mindedness he couldn't abide, thats 
why they'd cume to Home to becume anarchists, whatever that 
meant. 
Dave returned to consider school. he liked tu read, 
but he could do that at hume., Of course, time spent in 
school was time he could spare from his ch.res. dut then, 
Mom had always insisted that he have sume "time tu be a boy," 
as she put it. The teacher would unduubtably have a switch. 
No, he didn't think he wanted there to be a schol. 
Dave's thinking was interrupted by Eva's excited shout. 
"Look! Look! Someone's coming" 
Sure enough, a man was coming across the say toward 
them in a very small boat. The boat pulled alongside,and 
the man introduced himself as H. W. Stocker and invited them 
aboard. None of them had ever been in a row bat befure, 
but Dave and Eva eagerly climbed aboard with their belongings. 
Mary, who was a fairly large woman, was finally induced 
to get un board, amid mutterings about tne relative safety 
of an "egg shell" like that. at last, after the lung wait, 
the train ride, the stay in Tacoma and the steamer they 
were on their way Hume. Dave smiled, like all residents 
of Home, at his clever pun. Maybe he might even like t. 


Eo to schoul. 
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III 
It was July 1899, and Dave nad been in nis new home 
for a month now. He and Eva liked the summer at Jues Bay. 
Everyday they went down to the beach tu cullect star fish 
for the garden or dig clams fur supper.  ne'd had a hard 
time getting used to those clams at first, but he had to 
admit with Mr. Verity that they were the easiest food he'd 
ever gathered. The beach was thick with them. ‘he fish 
were thick too. 
Jave was lying on his back engaging in nis favorite 
—— reading the "wall paper" as he waited tur sleep to 
bos on these long summer evenings. lt seemed as if the 
sun never went down in this country. Mom was always wondering 
aabout the long days, but Dad had assured them that the 
days would be plenty short come winter. 
Dave shifted in bed so that he could read another 
article from the "Discontent" which his father had put on 
his walls "to keep out drafts." He wundered if his Dad 
had selected these papers especially for him. Dad was like 
that. 

He read about Emma Goldman's lecture last m.nth. He 
wasn't muoh impressed, but all the adults had been eagerly 
discussing her views for weeks. He read about the weekly 
dances at the school house. They did have a schoul! But 

only in the winter. The dances were a favorite with all the 
children, including Dave and Eva. They were allowed to stay 


and participate as long as there was room on tne floor. The 
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rest of the time Dave would sit on the coats and listen to 
the conversation of the men. 

Next Dave's eyes moved to an ad in th "Discontent" 

describing Home. He read it carefully,trying to "unearth 
its merits" as George Allen said. 

"Home is not a co-operative," the article said, "but 

an individualistic settlement. All industries are conducted 
by members in voluntary groups. Hard work is necessary to 
clear land." 
They could say that again. Dad had said there was no 
room here for anyone who was long on the gu and short on the 
operation. Dave resumed reading, 
"and intended settlers should make inquiries before 
coming to avoid disappointment. We have various improve- 
ments, but still lack sidewalks, and most of our streets 

are in rough oondition. We live individualistically, but 
any person wishing to live on the cummunistic plan among 
themselves are free to do so." 

Dave wondered about the questicn he'd heard discussed 

so often. Just how would óncdesoribe Home. was ita colony! 
Some of the residents were adamant that it was not. No one 
could seem to decide whether they were anarchists or not 
either. Some seemed to feel that the colony didn't adequately 
measure up to Mrs. Goldman's definition. Lave dritted off 


tü sleep remembering what Mr. allen had said abvut being 
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an anarchist just meaning "minding your own business." 
IV 
It was February 1900, an impurtant day for the 

Dadisman family. Today Martin was to make his first paying 
trip with their new launch. Dave was waiting impatiently 
for his Dad on their make-shift dock.  He'd got the day oíf 

school so "d could accompany his Dad tu Fux Island to 

help losd the 700 bricks they were to pick up and bring back 
to Home. 

It had been quite an adventure bringing the launch 
from Seattle where they had bought it. un the way back 
they had lost the propeller in the west rassage. Fur the 

next two days they had towed the launch by a hand line from 
the beach while one steered. 

Dave admired the six horse power engine in the launch 
while he waited for his pea. / They planned to take passengers 

to Tacoma once a week and pick up groceries to sell in the 
store his Dad planned on building on the new wharf when it 

was — Renate Dad had worked hard in the past months 
getting their farm started. Before they had gotten their 
horse Dad had taken turns with Mr. Penhallow pulling the 

plow. Mr. Penhallow worked for them for 10 cents an hour 
and his noon meal. 

Dave shivered, maybe he shouldn't have argued so much 
to get out of school. Mr. Allen was their teacher, and 
Dave's eager mind found plenty to interest it at the 


"anarchist" school. There were thirty pupils,and sometimes 
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they even had school out uf doors. Fur nature study, vr. 
Allen said, but mostly because it was mure pleasant tu 
discuss uut of doors. Especially on the murning Mr. allen 
fuund that dead skunk in the stove. Dave still couldn't 
figure out who had done it, maybe one of the men. 

Mr. Allen says that natural laws are the .nly unes 

worth minding - Dave wondered if there was a natural law 

against putting a dead skunk in the schuul house stuve. 
This year they had been reading Mill, Huxley, varwin, Josiah 
Warren and parts of Thoreau. 

Dave's mind quickly left off thinking ur the pros 
and cons of Darwin's survival of the fittest and returnea 
to the adventure before him as his Dad came striding 

down the beach. 

| V 
Dave ran angrily back from his trip tu the Llakebay 

Past Office. They had had to go to Lakebay sinoe the 

government had removed the Post office frum Hume in april 
1902. Dave stopped running and kicked at the dirt in 
frustration. The boys at Lakebay had been waiting fur nim 

on the way home - oalling him names a ae re 
They said everyone.at Home was a dirty anarchist. 

His Dad and the others had always said that being an 
anarchist meant being a lover of freedum. Now Dave was 

beginning to doubt the truth of that statement. like all 
thirteen year olds, Dave knew that his parents did not 


have all the answers. Sometimes he wondered huw they had 
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made it this far. 

As he began to slowly walk home, his mind oegan once 
more m.ving around the prublem. Sometimes he wished his 
Dad had not taught him to luuk at all sides of un issue 
before making his decisions. It scould be su much easier 

if he could be sure of his position like the buys he had 
Just left in Lakebay. 

It seemed like the truuble had started over a year 

ago in January 1901 over that stupid article uf addis', 
"TALKS with Boys and Girls." The fact that people 
practiced free love was üobody's business all right - 
especially not Charles Addis'. There was ۵ uproar in 
Tacoma over the "obscene newspaper" in Hume, along with 

an equally big uproar in Home over the "small-minded bigots" 
in Tacuma. A colleotion had been taken tu pay Mr. Govan's 
fine, as editor, the courts said that he was responsible, 
Then everything seemed to be back to nuorual until September 
of the same year. Dave began to feel the famiiiar sick 
stomach that accompanied him whenever he tnouglit uf those 

days. 

rirst the President had been shot. Everyone hid 
been shocked and appalled, even Mrs. Waisbruvker, the old 
lady who lived on the hill and wrote about women's rights 
in sex, His Dad said she was a bit stuck on tne subject, 
but that was her business -- Yah, until she went to court 


for mailing out her magazine "Cluthed with sun." ‘then it 
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Was anybody's business. Mrs. Waisbrooker, along with must 
of Dave's neighburs, was anything but a fan uf rresident 
lickinley. He represented the ultimate in government to 
a group of people who advocated no government. still, 
everyone had been agast at the deed of Leun uz.lgosy 
that September day. If only he hadn't said he was an 
anarchist, maybe life would still be bearable in Hume. 
Dave shuddered as he thought uf that night a few 
months ago. His Dad said three hundred men were coming to 
Home from Tacoma to burn out us “lousy anarchists." If it 
hadn't been for that preacher fellow - Dad said he was 
the only preacher who felt it necessary to come out to 
this den of iniquity first before passing judgement un 
us - and Captain Lorenz, they would have dune it tor sure. 
Why did those peuple think we had anything in cummun 
with some foreign crazy anyway. Dave wished they had never 
come to Home. 
then Dave's mind began the process of circling back 
to recunsider his ideas from the other side, a prucess 
which had become a habit with him. He thought cf the 
summers in Home, the swimming on tne beaoh and the picnics 
where they all gathered around a fire and sang wobblie 
sungs. It was on the beach that Dave had been able tu 
earn his first real money, spearing salmon and selling them 
to neighbors fur 10 cents for chicken feed. ne had also 


sold star fish for 50 cents a boat load tu be used as 
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fertilizer. He remembered the fun they had had clearing 
the land that Dad had donated to the cummunity fur a 
picnic ground in the summer cf 1900. They'd picked and 
sold huckleberries for 3 cents a pound that year too. 

Joe Koppelle's tree house was une uf Lave's favorite 
Spots to yisit. He liked tu listen to Joe discuss some 
new theory with a visitor who had cume to see the kuuk who 
lived. in a tree. The kids in Home had put un several "shows" 
to entertain the adults, and though Dave liked tu grumble, 
he'd really enjoyed them. There were ooat rides in the 
summer evenings, followed by discussions at someones house 
where children were free tu listen. 

Thinking of the boat rides brought adams! launch to 
his mind,and onoe again Dave was angry. He remembered what 
Mr. Morton had said about the red flag that flew on the 
launch, 

"The beautiful red flag," he'd said, "the only flag 
which stands and always has stoud fur liberty and justice." 
Sometimes Dave wondered if he wanted to be free. 

Then he returned to the logical cunsideration of the 
good side of life in Home. There was plenty of work to 
do, but then Harry said that there had been just as much 

work on the farm in West Virginia. Dave thought of tne 
many hours he'd spent bringing cows home frum as far as 
Glen Cove, and the daily race for cow chips nearly every 


morning between Clyde Thornhill and tum Burns with their 
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wheel barrows. lad had built a trough in írunt of the 
house and all the cows in the neighburhvud congregated there. 
If only everyone wouldn't talk, talk, talk so much. 
Lad had become treasurer of the Home Library association 
and was always talking about some new idea he'd read in une 
vf those books. On Sunday evenings they'd all go up to 
the meeting hall. One man would get up and talk a wnile, 
and afterwards the rest would join in and discuss his 
topic. Dad always said that was our church. 
Everyone in Hume had to work. Even those people who 
came to spread sume crazy doctrine or other. mr. Allen 
said when anyone came up to air some "ism" they aidn't stay 
long because there was no common dining r.om,and nu une 
could board free gratis.  Home's motto was,"Let him that 
eats earn his food." Unless someone was hurt or something. 
Then everyone would pitch in and help, like they did when 

a new house was bullt. 

Dave continued on his walk home with the mail still 
pundering the goud and bad of Hume and wondering 11 he 
would ever get away. 

VI 
It was now 1918 and once more Lave lu.uoked out over 
Joes Bay as the steamer approached the wharf. beside him 
was his wife and infant son. He had finally left Hume tu 
work in the ship yards in Tacoma in 1916. rrom this 


experience Dave had learned that there truely was "no place 
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like Home." In the two years he had been gone he had 
often thought of Home, and, finally like nis Lad befure 
him, Dave had decided it was better to live in Hume and 

be free. He'd discovered that even the socialists in his 
union refused to tolerate any views but their own, and 
Dave did not^want to raise his son like that.  He'd run 
across an article in an old "Discontent" that his bad had 
saved that had decided him. It had said, 

"How does a cummunity of 80 peuple with 2 new:pupers, 

one weekly, one monthly, a schoul with two teachers, no 
churches, nv salucns and no policemen compare with what 

you have been used tu?" 

as they moved toward the duck, Dave saw nis home and 

began remembering the events before his departure, The 
Home baseball team had been a redeeming factor in his 

life in those days. They had had a benefit vance and bought 
real uniforms. His half-brother Harry had been the manager. 
There had also been a constant stream of visitors to Home 
in those days. Some had been quite interesting. Lave 
laughed as he thought of Mr, Thompson who had stepped -ff 
the steamer at Home with a long flowing beard and a woman's 
dress on, Mr. Thompson had stopped over at their house 
for lunch and proved his manhood by cutting the evening 
firewoud. At the meeting that night hr. Thompson had 
explained that all evils and ills in the wurla could be 
sulved if men would simply adopt female dress. 


Then there were those diet "specialists" whu had come 
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to spread their doctrines.  Unce, after listening tu sume 
lady speak, his mother had gone for a whole week without 
food - until she had almust fainted, and vad had made her 
eat. It didn't take much persuasicn at that point. 

then in 1908, when he'd been only 19, his Lad had 
died. Dave hadn't been able to leave Hume then. By 1910, 

when the case of the "Nude Bathers" was scandalizing 

Tacoma, he wouldn't leave. for the first time he agreed 

with Fox. People had been bathing in Home in any cutfit 
they chose since its founding in 1896, including no outfit. 
No old lady with field glasses had a right to tell people 

how to swim. Dave had helped raise muney to defend Jay rox 
who was being tried for fabstructing Justice by writing 
that article, "The Nudes and the Prudes." Finally Detective 
Burns had come to Home, posing as a book salesman, looking 
for Caplan in connection with that McNamara bombing. 
People still say he had been hiding in Hume all the time. 
Dave had never had any sympathy with those bumbings, but 
be couldn't believe that Donald Vose had turned into an 
informer. Poor Mrs. Vose. : 

Dave shook his head as if to remove an annuying fly 
and returned to his cuntemplatiuoun uf tne hure Dad had built 
for his Mom. He was planning to tear it down and put up 
a brick house, something to show hep „` to stay. à house 
with a library where his son could read the biiks of his 
own childhood and engage in free discussions. Dave remem- 


bered that George Allen had considered anarchism - no 
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matter what Bakunin or Kropotkin or Josiah Warren said - 
as a society so imbued with decency and honesty that no 
laws were required to regulate its members. Dave sighed. 
He was finally ready to be an anarchist, but he wondered 
if it was too late. 
He remerfibered the nights up at Jessie srewsters as 
a boy, listening to her phonograph with nis folks. She 
had written a poem about Home that had seemed silly to 
him at the time, but now seemed appealing. 
"When your world weary heart is troubled and worn, 
And the light of your hopes grows dim, 
I will tell you a place where your turbulent soul 
May balance itself again. 
aS a boat skims along on the placid bay, 
And you're watching the patch of its foam, 


In the mellowing dusk of the autumn day, 
When you're nearing the lights uf Home." 
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Epilogue 


Mr. Dave Dadisman is still living in Home in 1977. 
He is 88 years old and just as independent as ever. He 
lives in the brick house which he and his bride built. 
There he has raised two sons and a daughter. He was always 
willing to help out his friends, and one resident remembers 
how he helped her with her algebra while she attended | 
high school. Although he had never been tu pi ae agli 
was very intelligent and well read. 

Mr. Dadisman ran the store and was elected tu be the 
Justice of the Peace, conducting many marriages in his 
kitchen. The store was the center of many activities in 
those days. 

Today, Mr. Dadisman raises around two acres of garden 

each year, all hand spaded. The produce frum this garden 
is much in demand from all the residents of Hume. At 88, 
Mr. Dadisman is still following the Home colony motto, 


"He who eats earns his food." 
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Information contributed by Dave badisman and Chester 
Dadisman. 


David Dadisman 


David Dadisman, 95, of : 
WE». died Saturday. Mat .3, 5 
Mr. Dadisman was born Luray, 
Va., and had resided in 
87 years. He was a former general 
store owner on the Key Peninsula 
and a home builder. He was a 
member of one of the Home Col- 
ony's early families and was 
known in the area for for his vege- 
table and flower gardens. 
Survivors include two sons, 
Chester of Gig Harbor and David 
of Home; a daughter, Evelyn Ev- 
ans of Home; nine grandchildren 
and 12 great-grandchildren. 
‘nid Buckley-King at Haven of Rest, 
ص‎ À Gig Harbor, is in charge. 


SPRL د‎ 
In the early days of Home nearly every family had a cow, some more than one 
my folks had three or four, in the ف‎ water was hard to find and usually 
at some distance but there was a small stream that run through my fathers place 
year round so I made a watering trough on the roadway in front of the place and 
installed running water in it. At that time all livestock ran at large, consquently 
the watering trough was the place where all the cattle congregated. The trough 
was also used by the people who drove by with horses. The result was, there was 
a considerable amout of "Cow Chips" droppednear the watering place: these chips were in ~* 
great demand by the local gardeners and there was a race on nearly every morning 
betweeen Clyde Thornhillv Tom Burns with their wheel barrows to see who got the 
chips. The cows were in the habit of going off in the woods to feed and most of 
the time they forgot to come home in the evening to be milked, consequently it 
fell to my lot to hunt them up and bring them home. Sometimes they would go up the 
beach half way to Glencove and the tide would come in and they couldn/t get home 
without swimming around trees that had fallen into the bay. The most of them had 
bells on but in the evenings they nearly always lay down so that the bells did not 
ring very often. I usually watched which direction they would take off in the morning 
and by following their tracks I could usuallly find them without to much trouble. 
But sometimes I had trouble locating them and on occasion it would be nearly 
midnight before I got them home. In the wintertime they did not stray too far 
away and I could usually locate them without much trouble. Sometimes they would 
go towards Herron or Whitemans Cove, Many times two or three miles from home. 
They usually followed old Skid Roads. I had this job for serveral years and was mighty 
glad when a "Herd Law" passed. 


David Dedisman 
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Tran the tim? we lost our Fost Office about 1901, till the time our RED vas 


eegetebilioled, it vas neces: ary for everyone to get their mil jn Takchay. 


The residcats pot together end made arrengerents to take turns carrying all 


the rail, that is T would carry it one day and notify my neighbor that it was his turn the 


next day, ond so on, We would deliver the mail to the W. J. Sing residence where 
a set of رب ژد‎ holed cabinets were established on the front rorch of the King 
residence. When the mail was delivered, the King Family would sort it cut and 
place it in the pigeon holes which had the names of various residents on them. It 
vas necessary for the residents to call at the King residence to pick up their mail. 
It was no easy matter to carry the — especially in the winter time as the 
mail did not arrive in Lakebay till after dark and many tires it was raining. 
Also at that time there was no road to Lakebay, and it was necessary to follow 


trails and skidroads through the woods and over the hill and down to the bay near 


~the T.vcbay Post Office. 


For meny of us, it was a trip of two miles or more, and someiimes there would be 
a pretty hcavy load to carry. 

It was all an unecessary hardship for the residents of Home all of whom were 
honest hard working people whose main idea was to live in peace and to be let alone. 
The people of Home have been ostracized and ridiculed for many years, and all 
undeservedly so; and it is only of late years that the world has bogun to realize 
that Hone is a good place to live. 


D. Dadisman 
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THE YA)IS: La" FAMILY C7 HOME, WASHINCTON( 1893-1935) 
as 
Presentei by Chester E. Dalisman 
to the 
Lower Peninsula Historical Society, April 2lth, 1975 


Little is known by us about the orizin of the Jalisman nane, and 
from where the family migrated, Cther Sadismans with whom I have 
talked, from various parts of the country, have expressei varied thoughts, 
Some have believei that our forefathers came from Norway, others thought 
from the Swiss-Serman border area in Germany, while others reported that 
the Dadismans were of Scotch ancestry. Those holling the latter view 
have stated that the name was originally spelled 242)0YSMAN, and was later 
changed somewhere along the line when the family emieratei to the ‘nited 
States in the early part of the eighteenth century, 


In an effort to trace the Dadisman ancestry on my own, I visitei the 
Library of Congress in Washington, 2.C. while living in that area from 
1958 to 1961. The D2adisman name was conviently carded in the Geneology 
Department, but trying to fit the story together thereafter was a time 
consuming review of many documents that were'nt too closely tied tozether. 
Most of what I gleaned came from the writinzs of a man by tne nane of 
Strickler--undoubtedly a relative of my granimother Jadisnan, whose 
maiden name was also Strickler. Basically, I was able to verify that 
the 2adisman family first settled in what was known as the faltinore 
Colony in Maryland about 1720. Shortly thereafter tne family moved 
Jest by wagon to homestead as farmers along the Shenandoah River in 
Virzinia--near what is now the towns of Luray, Leeksville, New Market 
and Harrisonburg in Page County, Virginia, 


Our family is in possession of more current documentation wnich 
confirms that Dad's grandparents were named Reuben ani Christina 
2adisman--they lived on this farm near Luray(Slide #1). They had 
two daughters and three sons, one of whom was born on June 2, 1851-- 
my grandfather, Martin Van Buren Dadisman, He was responsible for 
settling the Jalisman family in Home, Washingtone (Slide #2, M.V.D.) 


The reason for Martin V. Dalisman coning West is'nt to^ clear. 
However, it seems that he became disenchanted with the poor farnin- 
conditions in Virrinia, and having read about a series of cooperative 
colonies beinz establishei in the Puget Sound rogion, was attractei 
to such experimentation in community life. Upon leavin» Vir-inia he 
lid not come directly to Home, however, He first settled in a colony 
at Equality, 4ashington(Xear La Connor, wa.) in 1398, Shortly after- 
wards he lernei of the colony founded at Hone in 1836 by üeor-e Allen, 
L.F. Cdell ani Oliver Verity and moved to Home, arrivinz in September 
1898. ‘ie could move easily since the family iii not acconpany him 
initially. 


— —Granifstherts—family consisted of his wife, Mary Marzaret(5trickler) 
Dadiswan, five sons(Lee, John, Victor, Harry ani our did, avid) ani 

one iauzhter(zva). Only our Jad, Harry and Eva actually resiie! in 
Home. The other children, tein, older, hai nove? to other areas of 

the country, but they all visited Home on occ:sion. 
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After arriving in Home, our Srandfather constructed a clap-board 
house just South of what is known as the Thornhill place, near wnere 
the Home wharf was later constructed. (Slide #3, House) He then 

P instructei the family to join him, Our Grandmother, Dad and Eva 
departei Luray on June 7, 1899 by train for Tacoma, and then travelled 
aboard the steamer Typhoon to Home, arriving on June 12, 1899. They 
arrived in Tacoma on a Sunday afternoon, ani remainei there overni^ht 
while awaitin^ the boat the following day.  ^randmother arran-ed for 
the three of tiem to stay in the "Far west" hotel, wich was situated 
just above the present location of the County/City building. They had 
never before stayed in a hotel or eaten in a restaurant; therefore, 
were unsure of how to conduct themselves, when waited on in the 
restaurant, Grandmother told the waiter "You need'nt tring bread, we 
have our own'--they had packed considerable fooi to cover the trip 
from Vir^inia, 7 


Since there was no wharf at Home at that time, Crandimother and 
her children had to step from the boat onto a small float anchored in 
the bay, where they waited for some two hours before beinz picked up, 
My Grandfather, not knowing when they would arrive, was workin= in tne 
woods; therefore, he wasn't there to meet them. They were eventually 
brought to shore in a rowboat that was manned by a Mr. H.W. Stocker. 
Dad reports that my Grandmother, who was a fairly large woman, nai 
never before been in a rowboat, and at first refusei to get into it, 
stating "you don't expect me to get into that egg shell, do you?" It 
was on “the boat trip out from Tacoma that our Grandnother met her 
first local acquaintance, Louise Petersen--Nick Boquist's Grandmot.ier. 
She lived in Glencove and had told Srandmother many stories about 
Home, its people and the surrounding area. 


Dad has told some stories about his early life in Home as a boy. 
He explained that the first house built by his father had inside walls 
covered with newspapers of the area that he recalls reading over and 
over while lying in bed. He also tells of earning spending money by 
spearing salmon in the creeks at the head of the bay, and selling them 
for 10¢ to neishbors for chicken feed. He also rowed to the roint 
across the bay, known as rocky point, and gathered star fish which he 
sold for 50¢ a boat load--they were used for fertilizer in veretable 
gardens, 


In several books that contained chapters about Home, such as 
"Utopias on Puget Sound", "The Last Wilderness", "Little Annie Cakley 
and Cther Rugged People" and"Ghost Towns of Washington) which many of 
you have read, my Grandfather was most often referred to as "Henr 
2adisnan, a well to do farmer from Vir-inia who bought two hundred 
acres next to the Home Association land and threw it oper tc settlers 
at —" Not all of this is factual since his first name was not 
-H و‎ and he was far from being wealthy. However, he iid acquire 
some property in October 1898 for $h00. which was later, ir و1899‎ 
deeieil over to the Mutual Home Association. (Slides :;L ^ :5, .eeis) 
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“Not long after tae family arrive:, ^Crandfatrer and the rest of the 
.45isnans cons*ructei a permanent house at tne corner of 7th ani A St, in 
Home. It was dismantled by my Dad in the 1950's, but most of you will 
recall it. (Slide #6, House) It was built of concrete, which was mixed 
fror esch -ravel, and was virtually a copy of tie native stone fumily 
home built by our ^ranifather on Mill Creek, near Luray, Virginia ani is 
still lived in today by another family. (Slide "7, House) 


Our “randfather was basically a farmer while livinz in Home, as you 
can see in this picture. (Slide "8, Cultivating) That is my Crandfather 
pushing and Charles Penhallow, a nei-hbor, pulling. ‘randfether also 
loszed, did a great deal of blacksmith work for hirself and the comnunity, 
and owned ani operated a launch called the "New Ideal" which maie runs to 
Tacoma with passengers and freight. (Slide #9, Loezing) Jad tells another 
story which involved “Mr. Penhallow who often worked in the garien for the 
family at the going rate of 10¢ an hour, plus tne noon meal, It seems 
that my Grandmother had Dad kill a large Rhode Island chicken to be served 
for Penhallow's lunch and the remainder for the family Supper that 
evening. It was known that “ir. Penhallow, who was a batchelor, would 
fast for 3 or با‎ days, knowing he would be working at our place. On this 
occasion, when called for lunch, Penhallow droppei his hoe in mid-air 
and ran to the table, eating the entire chicken by himself. 


with regard to the Dadisman launch, my Jad tells of having 
accompaniei his father to Seattle to acquire it, ani on the return 
in «est Passage, opposite Cllala, trey lost the propeller; ani for tne 
next two days towed the boat by hand-line from the beach while one 
steered, They paddled across bays and inlets until reaching Home-- 
having spent one nicht sleepiz- on the floor in ‘ir. iiarren's store at 
Warren on Hales Pass. The launch also figured in otter inciients that 
were related by my Dad, On one occasion a neighbor toy, Tei Mastic, 
shot at the boat with a rifle while it was anchored in the bay ani put 
a hole through gas tanks positioned on each side of the boat, Another 
time, while transporting a school band from Burley to Tacoma for a 
concert, a storm was encountered, It took four hours to reach Horse- 
head Bay, but they had to keep headed into the South wind for fear a 
turn woul! capsize the boat. A hatch cover on which the cox of 
instruments hai been placed was somehow worked loose ani lost overtoard; 
however, the storm later abated and they made it to Tacoma that. evening 
in time for the concert, 


Our Grandfather died at a relatively young aze(56) in 1908 and was 
buried in the Lakebay cemetery, while our Granimothey livei until 1925 
ani is also buried there, Dad's sister, Eva, had married a Lackey 
Road resident, Cus Peterson--she also diei at a youn- age, from 
tuberculosis, in 1928, and was interred in California, 


My Dad, being the only Dadisman male in the area after my Grani- 
father liel, kent the family going while engaging in no types of 
work at hene and for others on the Peninsula, to inclu:e farming, 

tins a ceneral store at i eni of the 
(Slide #10, Loring) 
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first hart at Home, 


It wus during this perio? that the Home Post “ffice was taken away 
in 1901 by the Sovernment because of some "far-out" writings for tne 
times that were being mailed therefrom. Perhaps some of you will recall 
such periodicals entitled "The Agitator" ani "The vemcnstrator", which 
included articles the likes of one called "The Nude ind tre Pru les", 
which Jay Fox and Nathan Levin and others were associ:tei with. ‘ere 
is a picture of Jay Fox in the printinr shop about tnis time. (slide #11, 
Fox) It was necessary thereafter for those living in Home to pick up 
their mail in Lakebay. 


As a result of the Post Office bein; lost, Dad recalls t:at the 
residents of Home made arrangements to voluntarily take turns in 
walking over trails and skidroads, often after dark, to make the daily 
pickup in Lakebay for all in the community. The mail was then iro^pe- 
off at the W.J. King residence at the head of the bay, where members 
of that family would sort it out and place it in pigeon holes that 
were labeled with the names of the residents. It was then necessary 
for each family to call at the King residence to pick up their own 
mail. This, of course, proved to be a hardship for the residents of 
Home, most of whom were honest, hard working, law-abiding people 
whose main purpose in life was to live in peace and not be bothered 
by outsiders, Because of this, the people of Home were 1206163 and 
ridiculei for many years, undeservedly so. This arrangement continuei 
until R.F.D. delivery was instituted several years later. as you know, 
the Post Office was moved back to Home in the 50's, but is still 
called the "Lakebay Post Office." 


Yad also recalls that nearly every family in the community nad 
one or more cows that congregated at a watering trough that he 
constructed in front of our place. This facility was responsible 
for assuring that a daily accumulation of "cow chips" would be 
available, which enticed local gardeners to race to this Joint each 
morning to gather the prized manure into their wheeltorrows, Then, 
too, many of you will remember that the cattle were allowe:! to graze 
freely, They would wander several miles along tne beach, ani along 
the many trails and skidroads to such distant communities as Jlencove, 
Herron and Whitman's Cove--each evening they had to ce found and 
chased home, sometimes through salt water at high tide. 


Here are a series of pictures that are representative of tnis 
era, First, a panarama of the town of Home, (Slide #12, 3-nart photo 
of Home waterfront) The passenger/freight boat Tyconda at tne Home 
dock, (Slide #13, Boat) A local gathering at Harmony Hall. (Slide ll, 
“troup of Homites) A get-together of local families. (lide #15, 
Members of Dadisman, Palmer, Verity families) The Home baseball 


. team. (Slide #16, ball team) The Home school student body next to 
the school building which was later remodeled into a house, which is 


lived in ty Mrs. Van Tuyl today. (Slide #17, Stuients) 


Dad-met and married our mother in Home--her mai3en name wes Lottie 
Lehman, Her family came from the town of Furth, near 5urrcerg, in 
Germany. They had emigrated to New York City ani later novel to Hone. 
Shortly after their marriage in 1916, our parents move? tc Tacoma, 
where "ad worked in the shipyards. I was born during tris reriod in 1913, 
my sister Evelyn a year later and bude consiterably later in 1925, 
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Shortly after World War I, Mom and Dad moved back to Home, where 
cad built a new general store, with our small living quarters attached. 
It was located along the road in front of where our 12 room, brick 
family home is now situated, The store was to become a local cooperative 
venture, known as the "Home Warehouse Company", Jad was the manaver, 
(Slide /18, Store) 


Not only was Dad selected to be the manager of the Home Warehouse 
Company, he was also elected to be the local Justice of the Peace, 
Some of the present area residents that were married by him include: 
"ally and ¥irrinia Tillman; Fred and Florence Stock of Rocky bay; 
Alfred Jones and his wife from Vaughn; and others, Some were married 
on short notice in our kitchen, When he married Swede ani Ellen 
Vayson, and came to that part of the ceremony where Dad asked if he 
would take Ellen as his lawful weided wife, Swede asked, "what in the 
hell am I supposed to say now'? Many other stories could be told 
about his Justice of the Peace duties. Such as the time he jokingly 
told Richey Bowles, who was drunk, that he would put him in jail if 
he didn't »behave--Richey then sat on the porch steps of the store 
all night, telling everyone that Dave had put him in jail. 


Managership of the Home Warehouse Co, was somewhat of a family 
affair by virtue of living in the same building. (Slide #19, Family 
Photo 1927) The cooperative prospered and outgrew the building; 
therefore, a new store was built in 1928. It was constructed around 
a building where Albert Sorenson had earlier operated a grocery at 
the entrance to the Home wharf, (Slide #20, New store) 


Even after the new store was opened, our family lived tie 
business day and night. The hours were from about 7:00 A.‘. to 
midnight, seven days a week. I well remember waiting on customers 
at six years of age, and considered myself an expert wnen I once 
guess-weighed precisely one pouni of walnuts for Clarence Schultz. 


As many of you will recall, most all the activities of the 
community centered around the Store during that period--it was 
essentially the center of commerce for the entire lower Peninsula, 
Dad Wht to Tacoma and Seattle two days each week to do the buying. 
Any of you who may have ridden with him in our overloaied 1922 
Dodge will remember the admonition signs he had posted throughout 
the interior of the car-- "You Ride in This Car at Your Own Risk". 
He hauled many odd loads to Tacoma to be sold by local residents. 
For example, Pearl Pouttu's father, Mr. Schultz, usei to seni squab. 
Others sent Smelt, Clams, Cascara Bark, Fir Cones, berries, etc. 
(Slide #21, Sign) 


Since I wasn't around Home much after graduatine frem Vaughn 
High School in the mid-thirties, Budge has more firstehani 
infornaticn concerning the "Home Scene", and will pic up the 
Dadisman and Yome story from this point on, 


OLD SETTLER, DAVE DADISMAN, PASSES 

David Dadisman, 95, the oldest orizinal settler of Home died 
March 3, 1985 on the place he had helped clear and farm since he 
was 9 years old. Dave was born on a Shenandoah Valley farm near 
Luray, Virginia on October 5, 1889 and came to Home with his mother, 
Mary (Strickler) and sister, Eva in June, 1899. 

His father, Martin Van Buren Dadisman, had come the previous 
year to the commune, Equality Colony near Anacortes and finding 
little equality, moved to Home in the fall of 1898. He more than 
doubled the sime of Home by purchasing 64 acres, making that land 
available for settlement by colonists. Roland Muirhead in his 
1900 diary refers to the Dadisman family as "undisputed leaders 
in the community." 

Dave was educated in Home's school system laa married Charlotte 
Lehman on January 7, 1917. They had three children, Chester, now 
in Gig Harbor, Evelyn Evans and David of Home. He also leaves nine 
grandchildren and 12 great-grandchildren. 

As a young man, Dave managed the local baseball team and 
directed a thriving grocery business, Home Warehouse Company. His 
wife Lottie, died on October 20, 1956 and he lived alone the rest 
of nis life in the large brick pem built in 1933. 

Dave was the builder and remodeler of many houses on the 
peninsula while keeping his own flower and vegetable gardens in show- 
place shape. For years he spaded all his soil and kept a market 
Barden business until he became ill. 

Hugh McMillan expressed the feelings of many when he said, "We 
will all miss the old boy. He was the symbol of Home with his guts, 
integrity, independence and determination that gave Home its 


distinctive character," 


S. Retherford 
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pu Lo He Married ber sret Cohrs of Seabee, 


Jaring the coal mine strike in 1972 ne moved his wife, six childron, 
lO milk cows, 20 rabbits ana housenold articles to Herron. 

My father ooujht ten acres of lund = zart of Mr. Jensen's homestead. 
we lived in Mr. Jensen's old house which we rented from Hir. seabury. 


Uncle andy Cohrs drove mother «and the children to Herron on the big 
moving day. Father followed with two trucks, trailer and drivers. 

Had a bad rain storm for several days and the trucks were several of 
the last cars to cross the Auburn bridge before it floated down the 
river. The livestock nua to be loaded on the freiszht boat in Tacoma. 
Many of the rabbits especially the small ones died because of the cold 
wet weather so they were dumped into the water. 


Unloading the cows at the Herron dock a ni»htmare. The barn so dirty, 
Father deciued to tie the cows to the prune trees in the orch rd. Next 
morning we found two dead cows. 


The real ests.e salesman and Faucher rowed from Hartstine Island over 

to Herron to see property Father bou»sht. salesman told us Herron was 

a dairy country; school, church and store a mile away (they were 3 
miles from Herron) and Father cold keep busy with curpeenter work. It 
w;S late in the afternoon and Father nad to return to Black Jiamond so 
he trusted the salesman. de soon learned nerron wasn't a duiry country 
ana there was little carpenter work. In Black Jiamond wather had a 
monthly income plus an income from his milk cows; we also sold cottuze 
cheese for five cents a cup. with no paycheck at Herron our hardships 
Dean, 
hilled several cows for extra cash. They were louded on the 
freizht boat and snipped to Tacoma. Received a letter statins the cows 
were condemned because we hadn't sent the heart sni liver from each cow 
for inspection. Earned no money and needed cash ۷ ۰ 


Heard peonle were maxing five hundred dollars and over raising ^rapes. 
Dad and tiree cnildren rowed over to Hartstine Island and oruned Mr. 
2unmer'!'s vin yard for the grapewood to make cuttin:s to root. Finally 
had a flne loo«ing vineyard and the first year we had a «rape crop, 
uae bottom fell out of the grape crops. io murzket so ‘rives rotted_on 
tne vines. However in later years we sold our «reves to a winery ^t 
e's Bay (Home). 
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Mr. 3eaoury the man we rented from also bought Mr. Jensen's orch:rd so 


Taree more children were born at Herron makin» me the oldest of nine. 
wien the twins were on their way my brother :.dwin was told ə walk to 


Joe's Jay and bring Dr. Leiser back. He saw a ovur «bout a wile from 
Svanked snd sent 


nome and was so scared ne ran home. Poor feiiow was 
yack on His errand. Passing the Porter's nome «ame nelp. THe folks 
انب‎ nim cry. After hearing nis story they drove Lbdwin to Joe jj 
tO FIRE the doctor to our House. "He arrived too late. albert and 
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Linugren, mnre & Mrs. ak Leishton, int. & irs, 


۷۷۰ Beyer lived on Herron Island. 


I was ten years old when we moved to ne 
years to attend Bothell High ochool. I: 


to Herron to care for the family wille other 


9 


to help make ends meet. 


After I srsduated from Vaughn High school an 


Mother returned home. 


mother was 52 ycars old when she died with lun, 


Jud moved to Tacoma in 1944 and worked at Camp 
old and lives with my sister, Marian Lanzston 
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Mr. Metzler has seven children living. 
twelve reat Grandchildren. 


hese were happy times at Herron along with‏ مس 
walkinz to Joe's bay to have a music lesson‏ 
Playin,; kick the can.  Bonfires‏ 
homemade msrshvallows.‏ 
Colors of tne sunset reflected in the waver‏ 


you's work Of art and we called it sur "iilion 
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The Lorenz Family of Lakebev, Washington. 
Cecil: Faulk 
3 This brief history of thé Lorenz family is taken from the book 
The Sound and the Mountain", by Roland Carey, and clipoings from the 
Tacoma News Tribune, that Mrs. J.E. "Pearl" Pouttu has saved, The tall 
tales are from family members who Lived through most of the Lorenz years. 

Carl 0. Lorenz came to the United States from Germatty tn 1871. He 
Mies c peces ۰ brother, E.A. Lorenz, Arriving during 1873, Carl Lorenz 

Ban ۶ g for a proper site to raise his family. He was a millwricht 
and mechanic. Hs wanted to build a sawmill that could be powered by 
falling water, He settled and built a cadtn ona place of land near 
Orting. 

In October, 1875, his family arrived in Tacona yboard the Pacific, a 
side wheel steamer, from San Francisco. This was the last trio for the 
Pacific, as she sank on her return trip, with over 200 drowned, and only 
one survivor, At that time Ed. Lorenz was 9. He was destined to be the 
half owner of the Arcadia, the last steamboat to run on 4 regular route 
out of Tacoma, He became Captain Ed. to familtes living in the Tacoma, 
Giz Harbor, Longbranch, Allyn areas. Lorenz steamers'and a pas launch or 
two served these places and the many small towns between as the years 
passed. All this boating history developed as a sidelines to the sawmill 
business, which was Carl Lorenz original and intended vocation, 

In the fall of 1876 a disaster hit the family. The river flooded, 
changed course, and washed the Orting home away., The family barely 
waded to safety in neck deep water, The river now ran right through the 
destroyed garden. : 

Down, but nob out, the German persistence of Carl Lorenz began to 
show, He renewed his search for a sawmill site that would providethe 
needed water power, minus the danger oft floods. The Tacoma and Seattle 
areas were searched, but the best sites were already taken, Eventually 
he found and settled his familv at the head of TLakebay, near the small 
ereek that drained Bay Lake. This creek was straichtened and deepened. 

A moveable rate controlled the flow of water to the large water wheel 
which ran the sawmill. 

With a successful mill but a limited local market, Lorenz an! sons 
Edward and Otto built a large scow, to be propelled by oars, with a 
small hous for comfort. The first voyage of this scow turned into a 
three week oscillation in the swift tides of the narrows. ‘Ye do not baliev> 
that Seattle, the original destination و‎ was reachad. Carl was not a 
quitter however, and was mentally planacín; a sabeamboat, as they bartled 
the narrows currents. 

During the winter of 186%, the Sovhta was built. She was 49 feet 
long, 11 foot beam, and abot 5 foot draft. The woodburning boiler and 
steam engine were purchased from a Nick Lawson. The Sophia nassed inspect! 
in March, 18824. She was named after Carls wife. At this time there were 
$ children, all born in Germany; Ed. Otto, and daughter Meta. Y third 
son, Oscar, was born in Seattle in 1876, Oscar Snent most of his life as 
an engineer. " 

Because of the Lorenz generosity in carrying nei bors on their 
busines* trips to Tacoma, they found themselves almost forced into the 
steamboat business. Many vears, and many boats would pass, befors the 
Sound waters would cease to roll at the narsine of a Lorenz stearer. 

After the Soohia came the Meta, Typhoon, Tyconda, Tyrus, Dauntless, 
Virginia 3, Islander, Monticello, Arcadia, and I believe the ras ۵ 


Thurow was a Loranz boat. m d : 
the Sentinel was overlooked tn the above list/ 


Also, because of Name nme à ivo 
me changea, one or two hoits miv be Piste, ttn 2 namex. 
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When the original mill machinery arrived from Portland, a larra 

.cast iron eagle adorned the ton of the headrirc, This eacle wae transferred 
® a company emblem to other Lorenz equipment, from time to time, A 
fireman on the Tyrus, after a hard night and a hir hsngover, complained 
that the eagles, staring at him from its perch on the vibratine enrine, 
was riving him a headache, 3 

Oldtimers told of C.0. Loreng watching for snags and deachaads as 
young “id. steered the boat through tricky Pitt nasaare. They could hear 
his worried cry of "snags, snags", for a long distance in tha for, 
Occasionally the boat did run aground, and haf to wait for the risine 
tide to free it. 

Another story is that one of the boats was having engine trouble 
and was drifting ashore. The old man velled,"trow over de ank", ‘The boy 
said, "there is no line on the anchor", Very excited now, Carl said, 
"trow it over anyway". Having been trained to obey orders, the younger 
man shoved the anchor over the side, and the poat drifted on the bench, 

Regardless of early problems, The Lorenz men became competent and 
reliable steamboaters. They helped bridge the rap between transportation 
by rowboat , and today. We have not heard of a death or serious injury 
having occurred on any of the Loreng boats. A lot of consideration for 
others must have been involved, to establish sich a record, 

Ed. Loreng owned the Home Feed & Grocery store for several ۰۸ 
Only the oldtimers realized that the quiet old gentleman who waited on 
them was probably the most historic obiect in the whole photorenic area, 
We wonder about his thoughts on those occasional days when ha srelled 
Bert Berntson off as skipper of the Arcadia. "^ vaszed sway in 1941,and 
“he Arcadia was sold to the U.S. Penitentiary st McNeil island in 1942, 
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HOME --- no place for cliches 


by Kew Ce nne, 1۶5 


Americans treasure their homes. And, & lot of cliches have grown up 
about the subject. "There's no place like home" we saye “Home is where the 
heart is" is almost universally accepted and many look forward to their 
reward, an eternal home in Heaven. 


The town of Home, WA, was no less treasured by its residents than the ones 
in which we have grown up. However, those residents of the small Puget Sound 
community who lived thers before dissolution of the colony will tell you that 
"There's never been any place like home" is not a cliche. 


This Anarres on Joe's Bay was settled in 1896 by three families seeking 
refuge from the American society they saw as an oppressive, crushing, dehunanizing 
force. George Allen, 0.A. Verity and F.F. Odell had been members of the Glennis 
colony near Tacoma. This socialist colony disolved in failure in 1896. The 
three men, like others at the socialist colony, were disillusioned with socialisn, 
especially the communal aspects, but they were nore concerned that 19th century 
American society was in desperate need of drastic revision. To understand their 
motives in establishing Home colony it is necessary to recall conditions in the 
United States during the 1890s. The doctrine of manifest destiny and industrial 
greed were driving forces in our nation's politics as they had never been before 
or sincee Industrial giants were mostly men whose social ideas were expressed by 
Cornelius Vanderbilt II, “The public be damned)” 


Many Americans reacted to trusts which seemed to be gobbling up everything 
in sight. Laborers and small businessmen saw themselves as having no chance to 
compete against the giants. What had been a vast public domain was being 
devoured by a few individuals. Strikes by grossly underpaid workmen were being 
put down with savagery. 


It was in this America that the نو‎ nen built a small boat and cruised 
Puget Sound to find a spot where they would be free to start a new colony, a 
refuge where they could be free from the internal bickerings that seemed to be 
& part of life under socialism and from the paresites who seemed to be attracted 
to socialist colonies. 


On Joe's Bay, an Arm of Henderson Bay near Tacoma, they found a likely spot. 
No one lived on the bay. The soil “igo سوب‎ there was an abundance of 
Timber and no neighbors for many niles. 


The three worked and saved to earn money for the purchase of 26 acres of land 
at $2.50 per acre. 


Growth of the colony was steady for several years as residents helped one 
another build homes and worked together for the common good, not because there 
was a requirement to do so. 


One cliche which has remained is that Home was an ararchist colony. There is 


no doubt that some anarchists were in the community, but many residents preferred 
to think of themselves as socialists rather than as anarchists. 


Me 


On the following pages I have tried to give some picture of life in Home. 
.nere are few sources of information about day-to-day life. One is the privately 
mimeographed recollections compiled by Radium lavine in 1945 and distributed by 
him only to a few other early Home residents. Another is the recollection of 
William "Wild Bill" Heine who was three when his parents moved him to Home in 
1904. Heine still resides at Home. It is unfortunate that only a few copies 


of some newspapers survived, but much of their information was included in the 
lavine booklet. 


ج 


How to get to Home 


Home is an easy drive from Tacoma. From Interstate Hign- 
way 5 take the Bremerton exit (State Highway 16) and drive across 
the Tacoma Narrows Bridge. 


Home is 23 miles from the north end of the bridge. Drive 
northward to the State Highway 302 exit just south of Purdy. 
Follow highway 302 to Key Corner. At Key Corner Highway 302 
turns, so continue straight southward on the county road until 

ou see the Home Service Station or the Home Grocery. The Lake 

y Post Office is on the right side of the road just before 
you cross the bay. If you see & sign which says you are in 
the town of lake Bay you have gone too far south. 
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MLLERSYL VENA 


At first glance Radium laVene's recollections of his boyhood home town, Home, 
WA, do not appear much different than those about many other American towns of 

same period. Baseball was popular with men and boys. Proximity to water 
meant that swimming and boating abounded. Newspapers reported births, deaths, 
marriages, illnesses, comings and goings. But there were some differences. It 
was these differences which placed Home in the limelight and lead to the Home 
Colony's eventual dissolution. 


I am grateful to the Tacoma Public Library for permitting me to have 
access to its collection of materials on Home. The Northwest Room of that 
library is among the few public agencies which seems to be making an effort 
to gather and preserve information about the Home colony. 


LlaVene's Home, a persondl History was privately mimeographed by its author 
in 1945 and was designed to be shared with a few individuals who remained from 
the old Home Colony days. He did not intend for it to become widely available, 
but today it is one of the few sources available for a look at day-to-day life 
at Home. A part of LaVene's preface should be read in order to put much of 
what he says into its proper perspective. ' 


"The founders of Home had an ideal that they were working toward. They were 
dissatisfied with the hypocricy and the unnatural living that existed in most 
communities and sought freedom and peace. They were motivated by the philosophy 
that every individual should have the right to do as he pleased so long as he 
infringes not upon the equal rights of others. 


"Nude bathing was shocking then--today nudist colonies are commonplace and 
if theyoung women of Home between 1900 and 1910 were to walk around the commu- 
"y e e » With exposed arms, legs, back and midriff, as we see daily in the 
s.ceets of Los Angeles and other respectable cities--the Tacoma and Seattle 

papers would have had greater cause to be shocked. 


"It is doubtful if there were any mare unwedded couples living together 
here than elsewhere per capita, except that in other localities the neighbors 
knew nothing of it, while those who experimented in Home were honest and took 
& responsible attitude toward what they did. It is interesting to note that as 
time went by many of these couples bowed to convention and made everything 
legal. o o o e 

"If Home did not wholly succeed as an anarchist community then it did not 
wholly fail either. The community made history during its legal battles with 
the outside world. And, who will deny that the Home environment was responsible 
to a great degree for the fact that more scholarships were won by Home children 
than could be boasted by any other communities on the basis of population? And 
was the fact that the youngest student ever to enter the University of Washington' 
was thirteen year old Earnest Falkhoff of Home merely & coincidence? I think not." 


The following pages include some material extracted from laVene's booklet. 


AX» 


Few copies of the early newspapers of Home survive. lavene had access to 
nany of them (or at least to clippings of itens of interest) beginning with the 
May 11, 1898 edition of Discontent (Nother of Progress). ‘This edition, Vol. 1, 
Noe 1, announced itself as the successor to New Era and described its goals as 
"dedicated to anarchist communism." Charles Govan was editor and winter. 
Succeeding issues of the paper were described by laVene as containing articles by 
“practically everybody who ever lived in Home, visited Home or had any liberal or 
radical ideas." 


The May 20 issue of the paper reported "Our progress in the two years that 
we have been here has been slow, for the Mutual Home Association was started 
by three comrades whose combined cash was one 320 gold piece. They came from 
the State Socialist Colony at Glennis in a boat they built themselve. . ə e We 
cage here, got our land costing $205.25, on time, went into debt for the lumber 
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This was the PONAT MEG “ot Home fesidents in Tacoma during the مات‎ years ge 
the 20th Century. Much of the concern was brought about by the assassination of 
President William McKinley by an anarchist and & number of incidents of violence 
which were charged against anarchists. 
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Allen taught school, and with the proceeds we lived while the other two built 


^.houses and cleared land for gardens. After the short space of 16 months we 


were practically out of debt. Incoming members aided us with payment of land 
with membership fees. Today we have 22 members--14 adult male workers, have 11 
houses erected and another, costing $400, well under way; bought and paid for 
two teams of horses but sold one recently. This success is the result of our 
labor (except the last mentioned house) in the last two years, as none of the 
incoming members had any means to aid them." 


Abner Pope, known as an anarchist agitator before he moved: to Home offered 
in the June 20 issue to "send his photo with an account of the Firebrand case 
on the back to anyone who will send him 4¢ and any other amount to aid him and 
the cause for which he was persecuted.” Pope was 7l-years old at the time. 


Nearly every issue of the paper reported more members moving into the 


community such as the J.E. larken family which arrived from the Topolobampo Colony 


near Glennis» Early September saw the arrival of F.À. Cowell from San Francisco. 
He had been instrumental in establishing the newspaper and moved to Home to 
continue his writing. 


Firewood was one of the early business activities in Home. Discontent 
reported in its October 12 issue that the town's boys had cut and shipped 190 
cords of wood. Also at this time the paper took a bit of pride in the fact that 
pilings had been driven for a new county bridge across the head of Joe's ray. 


Growth of the Home Colony depleted the original land, so the newspaper 
reported that the association had made a 64 acre tract of land located on a hill 
high above the bay available at a cost of $10 per acre. Total cost including 
association membership was $11 for one acre and $21 for two acres. The same 
issue of the paper mentioned that George Allen had organized a singing school 
at the school house on Sunday. However, about 4 month and a half later the 
paper reported "Comrade Allen has his hands full these days--teaching singing 
classes, violin classes, writing copy and addressing names for the Discontent 
and other duties." 


'With winter illnesses caught up with some Home residents. The January 
25, 1899 issue reported that "Comrade C.W. Fox has rheumatism. He says it's 
nobody's business though. He can be sick if he wishes." 


The June 7 issue reported the first of many visits by prominent anarchist 
Emma Goldmann who lectured at the school house. 


Two weeks later the paper reported that the school had closed after a 
nine-month term which had 19 students enrolled and an average attendance of 
16. 


Each of the early issues contained the following: "How to get here--Farties 
intending to visit us will come to T&coma and take steamer Typhoon for Joe's 
Bay, leaving Commercial Dock every day except Saturday and Sunday at 2:30--Leaves 
Sunday at 8 a.m. Ask Captain to let you off on Joe's Bay raft." 


By July the Home timber industry was growing and the paper reported that 
the Logging Group had sold 148,000 feet of logs at $4 per 1000 feet. 


The following month the Home Grocery opened and it was reported that there 
had been a dance every Saturday evening for a month. Population of the colony 
had reached 65 men, women and children. 
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While Home was somewhat isolated there were many contacts with other 
comnunities, especially some of the many religious and socialist communes 
which surrounded Puget Sound. In September 1899 the paper reported that 
several Home residents sailed in J.B. larkin's sailboat to visit the 
Brotherhood Colony. It was reported they enjoyed enjoyed the trip despite 
the cool reception accorded them. Not all of the colonies responded in 
this way. Good relations were reported with many of the communities. 


While Home Colony was not communistic in form some members did believe 
in communal living. Discontent reported “The larkin and Allen families who are 
living communistic, have just moved into their new home. Allen dug a well 
and had to go only ten feet. Misconceptions about Home left some would-be 
settlers discouraged. The paper felt obliged to publish the following 
warning: "e e «e Home is not a cooperative colony, but an individualistic settle- 
mente All industries are conducted by members or in voluntary groups. Hard work 
is necessary to clear land, &nd intending settlers should make inquiries 
before coming to avoid possible disappointment. We have various improvements, 
but still lack sidewalks, and most of our streets are in a rough condition. 
We live individualistically, but any persons wishing to live on the communistic 
plan among themselves are free to do so." 


The first issue of 19300 described the party and dance at the hall. Enter- 
tainment was provided by local residents, but LaVene did not describe it. 


By February school enrollments had almost doubled that of the previous 
year and E.C. Miles was appointed postmaster at the new Home Post Office.  Pop- 
ulation had reached 75--20 men, 18 women and 37 children. 


Potential settlers were warned: "If you intend to come to make your home 
here, the only idea you should agree with us on is the Anarchist idea of 
letting all do just as they please as long as they infringe not on the natural 
rights of others." 


Visitors from socialistic colonies as far away as Kansas visited the 
Home Colony. Others came from Equality Colony and the Cooperative Brotherhood 
Colony to look over Home. 


In June 1900 M.V., Dadisman contributed land for a park. "Nearly the 
entire community assembled with axes, rakes and sythes to clear space for a 
picnic grounds. Who said people will not cooperate without monitary gain?" 


By October hundreds of pounds of huckleberries were picked and shipped to 
Tacoma where they sold for 3 cents per pound. 


In November 1900 L. Hicklin reported that he had caught and smoked more 
than 70 salmon during the year. John Adams developed à thriving business 
by providing photographs of Home scenes and residences. 


In December the Home Library Association was organized and began developing 
a library for the community. 


In January 1901 editor Charles Govan was fined $75 plus 340 court costs for 
publishing "Talks with Boys and Girls" by Henry Addis. The book caused a furor 
because of its open advocacy of free love. This was one of the early incidents 
which led to the reputation that Home was a dangerous "nest of anarchy." Govan 
was an admitted anarchist and openly used his newspaper and other publications 
to advocate anarchy and anarchist causes. 


Not all was serious during the opening month of 1901. Some of the single 
women of the community gave bachelor H. Winter a surprise party in his new 
home, Turned out the surprise was on the women when other bachelors showed up 
to eat the food. 
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zven in February visitors to Home pitched their tents in the waterfront 

park. 

In May of 1901 Discontent noted with a measure of pride that the town's 
dairy herd had increased to 12 cows, but noted that the herd would need to 
be increased to take care of the population which was now ۵0 persons. Home 
also boasted 700 fruit trees, all planted after the founding of tne colony. 
There were comments in the paper about the elegant.house being built by Fred 
Ingalls at a reported cost of 3700. 


A meeting in Boston raised $10 to help keep Discontent in business. Outside 
sources of funds were important as subscription price for the paper was only 
502 per year and many copies were mailed free to anarchist and socialist 
groups throughout the United States. 


The paper asked with a note of pride “How does 4 community of 80 people with 
two newspapers (one weekly, one monthly), a school with two teachers, no 
churches, no saloons and no policemen, compare with what you have been used 
ton" 


Visitors continued to come from as far away as Chicago, the east coast, 
and San Francisco. Some came to see whut was happening at Home; others 
visited relatives. A few visitors decided to stay in the community. Mrs. 
Nettie Mueller of 3urley Colony was one who decided to move to Home in June. 


While many residents of Home did not subscribe to the strong anarchist 
views of Govan and others who had made the community their base of operations, 
there was at least one time in which the entire Home community sought the 
reputed expertise of the anarchistse Discontent commented “Inasmuch as so 
much dynamite was needed to blast stumps and clear land, e . . it might be 
& good idea to make it here, but not one anarchist--which have the reputation 
of being so familiar with explosives--knew the formula. Inquiries to anarchists 
in San Francisco and elsewhere brought no results either." 


In July it was reported that John Adams launch, purchased to bring provisions 
from Tacoma and to take products manufactured in Home to Tacoma, was running 
fine. "At its stern floats the beautiful red flag--the only flag which stands, 
and has always stood for liberty and justice." The Typhoon, which usually 
transported passengers to and from Tacoma, was out of commission so the Adams 
launch was pressed into passenger service as well. It was reported that two 
new roads had been constructed in Home. Also, the path along the bay was 
beginning to take on the appearance of a genuine road. 


A group of residents travelled in rowboats pulled by the Adams launch to 
Vaughn where they attended a "hard times" party. On the launch they placed a 
large placard reading "McKinley prosperity." 


In July and August the Tacoma News published several articles hostile to 
Home and its aims. The September 4 issue of Discontent acknowledged that the 
Newspaper's act of publishing answering letters from J.F. Morton Jr., J.W. 
Adams and C.L. Penhallow helped the community. "Thus the attempt to injure 
us has resulted in valuable propaganda." 


"The quality of education at Home was being noted by many people around 
the state. Nellie Mastick visited the community, but did not decide to 
remain. However, she did leave her son and daughter to attend the school. 


In September a Mr. Wilcox of the Tacoma Daily News spent à day at Home 
investigating the beliefs and modes of life in the community. While the 
press has been hostile toward Home it was reported "visitors to Home are 
always given a cordial welcome, whether in sympathy with all our views or 
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not." In an attempt to present a different view of the colony it was, suggested, 
"If in doubt whether to believe the terrible tales of the Tacoma press, come 
out here and see for yourself." 


Among those who did come to Home to see for himself was Reve J.F. Deuscher 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tacoma. He not only looked over the 
town, but lectured at the schoolhouse on Thursday. Discontent reported "He 
&lone of all the clergy of the city declined to condemn even anarchists 
without proper investigation. Deuscher was credited with heading off an 
attack by irate Tacoma residents on Home. He made several additional visits 
to Joe's Bay, some of them with other Tacoma ministers who also lectured at 
the Home school house. 


By the beginning of 1902 the population of Home had risen to 90--25 men, 
23 women and 42 children. 


Amid the hard work of establishing their ccmmunity culture was not forgotten 
in Homee The library continued to grow. Lectures were frequent. Music and * 
education were stressed. yen The wmm Allens were "rejoicing in the 
acquisition of a fine-toned piano" for their house. 


In the early months of 1902 the paper reported that individuals who were 
selling Discontent and other publications advocating anarchy were subjected to 
harassment because of the connection of anarchists to the death of President 
McKinley. Discontent editor Govan, along with "James larking and James Adams 
were brought before Judge Hanford in Tacoma charged with depositing obscene 
materials in the mails through the Discontent." They were acquitted. 


The Tacoma News, generally critical of Home, commented “The writers of 
objectionable articles in the Anarchist paper, Discontent, have escaped 
punishment, Judge Hanford having concluded that the matter was not obscene. 

But the Anarchists and Free Lovers at Home should publish no more indecent rot." 


The Tacoma Sun=Democrat took a more charitable tone toward the colony. 
"On March 11 Judge Hanford threw out of court the case against the so-called 
Anarchists of Home. The whole matter was paltry and trivial and never should 
have come to trial. The far-sighted judge evidently thought the affair savored 
of persecution, and acted wisely in doing as he did. This is a severe slap in 
the face of the News, which paper has been hounding down these people at Home." 


Acquital in a court of law was not the end of the case though. The April 
30 issue of Discontent reported "An edict from Washington was received 
decreeing the discontinuance of the Post Office at Home after April 30th. 
'O.L. Wayland, local postal inspector, readily undertook to invent a crime 
on the part of Home colonists, which migh be alleged as a pretext for 
harassing them. Hence, various arrests, on the absurd pretense of obscenity." 


At this time the population of Home was listed as 94. There were 25 men, 
25 women and 41 children. 


Circulation of Discontent had grown to 1200 amid the controversy. However, 
loss of the post office and of mailing privileges for the publication sounded 
the death knell for Discontent (Mother of Progress). The April 30, 1902 
issue was the final one. Home was without a weekly newspaper for slightly more 
than 10 months. 
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Progress and controversy continued to be important features of the news 
as the first issue of the Demonstrator rolled off the presses March 11, 1903. 
T ^ new paper reported “During the past ten months many improvements have 
t a made. Liberty Hall has been completed with voluntary labor. It is 
60' X 32' X 25' high. On the ground floor are two good sized school rooms. 
Teachers are J.F. Morton and Nettie Mueller. Our print shop is in front of 
the school rooms. The upper story is occupied by the Hall with a fine hardwood 
floor for dancing and a large stage at one end. The Hall is used every Sunday 
for lectures followed by a discussion, a dance every Saturday and a social every 
Wednesday. Our population is now 108 plus several visitors." The vemonstrator 
noted that "The Tacoma papers have become fairer and do not attack us quite 
So bitterly. Friendly articles describing our community have appeared in the 
San Francisco Examiner and the Seattle Times. 


"(For writing the article$ which served as a pretext for the removal of 
our Post Office and stopping publication of Discontent) Mattie J. Penhallow was 
acquitted and Lois Waisbrooker was convicted by the jury, but with the judge's 
disapproval who imposed a fine of only $100." 


The paper also reported that '&cooperative store was established and is 
doing well." Two weeks later it was reported that the store was now open three 
days à week and would soon require larger quarters. 


The paper reported that at & Sunday lecture on diet "all the 'food cranks' 
had their way--but everybody stayed sweet." Subsequent lectures included many 
individuals who advocated different forms of diet. laVene reports that a lot 
of funny situations came out of this series of lectures and discussions. 


"Diet fads found enthusiastic followers in Home. When someone came and 
advocated vegetarianism, John Buchi, the Swiss butcher, found that his 

b ness dropped off suddenly . . . shook his fist and stormed about town, 
‘Gott damn the vegetarians! They don't buy my meat!’--raw foods became the 
next fad to hit Home, then for many the diet consisted of carrots, apples 

and peanuts. I recall the time Dr. Hazzard came over from Olala to lecture to 
us on the benefits of fasting after which the grocery stores were almost 
compelled to close their doors. . e . Kingswell Commander fasted for two or 
three weeks and everything went well until he broke his fast. Then his hunger 
became so great that Mrs. Brewster had to lock up the food to keep him from 
gorging himself to death. He would get up in the middle of the night and 
break into the pantry» 

"Then came the time when Joe Rosenberg decided to go to Tacoma to break 
his two or three week fast. He went into a restaurant and broke his fast with 
à bowl of tamato broth--but instead of stopping there, the broth tasted so good 
that he ordered another bowl, after which he decided to eat a full course 
linner. By this time Joe was was actually intoxicated with food. He felt like 
ài million dollars and wanted to tell everybody how wonderful fasting made you 
feel." 


There were lecturers who were not devoted to fads. Nearly the entire 
town turned out in early April to see and hear Elbert Hubbard. The Demonstrator 
reported “he expressed himself as being heart and soul in sympathy with the 
ideal at Home. We feel that we have met and clasped hands with a great man." 


April is springtime on Puget Sound, and during the spring it is traditional 
that a young man's fanagrturns lightly to thoughts of baseball. In this 
iome was not much different from many other communities, except that it embraced 
th port with a passion that it usually did not receive. Through the years the 
lo. baseball team was a constant source of pride to the community. 
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The first Home baseball game was between the men and the boys of Home. 

۶ N The boys won 22 to 21. ‘The newspaper reported “They knocked the covers off 
of three balls. George B. Jones, umpire, escaped unmolested." Shortly after 
this the men had revenge with a 34 to 10 win over the boys' team. ‘he men 
were not as fortunate in early July when ballplayers from lakebay and 
Longbranch joined to defeat the Home team 24 to 14. 


In August a big excursion came out from Tacoma for a picnic, dance and clam 
suppe. The growing Home community continued to try to make visitors welcome. 
With completion of three houses in August Home consisted of 40 houses and the 
School term opened with 25 pupils enrolled. 


The first issue of 1904 noted that 241 persons visited Home during the 
previous year not counting picnickers and those on excursions. 


In the meantime cultural aspects of life in Home had been expanding. : 
The town boasted an adult dancing school with three instructors. Miss Lucia Mint 
of the National Liberal Art and Science league held her first class at Home 
in pencil and water color drawing. Twenty pupils enrolled. 


By March the population of Home had increased to 116. ‘This did not include 
a number of people who purchased land ad jacent to the colony nor did it include 
Laura Wood who was "living in a genuine Indian Wigwam she put up in the woods." 


À group of spiritualists in Home reported that they had been making 
progress toward developing true spirit slate writing. Other Home residents were 
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Other religious groups were active in the area. Home residents were 
visited by Mormon missionaries or International Bible Students (now Jehovah's 
Witnesses) who usually received à sociable, but rather cool reception. 


During the summer the Adams launch and other boats at Home were used for 
excursions to visit other colonies along Puget Sound and for visits to Seattle 
and Everett. Many trips were taken by most of the town to watch baseball games. 


The establishment of a band in Home was a source of pride for the entire 
community which contributed from its rather meager resources to purchase the . 
finest instruments which were available. When the instruments arrived early 
in 1905 the paper reported “Are we tickled! The cows are already becoming 
ashamed of their ability to bawl. The orchestral group's first opportunity to 
play was at Liberty Hall on Tuesday, Feb. 21 when they provided music to help 
celebrate the golden anniversary of J.W. Adams and his wife. Friends came from 
Seattle, Tacoma, lakebay and Burley and danced to the band's music. 


Home had been accused of being à free love colony where couples lived 
together without benefit of matrimony. This was undoubtably true about a few 
of the residents. The Demonstrator frequently reported weddings, occasionally 
of one of these couples making their status legal. One report read “Some of 
our friends have gone and committed matrimony, but as they have not expressed 
a desire to be publicly exposed, we will not mention names." 


Many of the visiting professors who lectured at Liberty Hall imparted 

great wisdom and knowledge to their listeners. One "professor" not only did 

not desire to impart wisdom, he desired to &void revealing any of his knowledge. 

Professor Carlson was credited with studying. with Herman the Great. He 
—entertained Home residents and visitors with his skill in slight of hand. His 

pure entertainment was in contrast to most of the visitors. The "professor" 

also brought with him "a good phonograph and a fine collection of records." 

Kingswell Commander, now of Burley, sang a song and three Home ladies and one 

man Sang as à quartet. The paper reported that "Grandma Adams setpged as lively 
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in the quadrille as any girl in the hall. We hope we may dance at their 
diamond wedding." 


A six-horse team was used to roll logs from school land across the bay 
as timber became a more important Home business activity. 


The paper also reported that five-year old Willie Heine had to be taken 
to Tacoma to remove a cartridge which he put in his nose. Heine, now 82, 
still lives at Home. 


The ideals and living arrangements in Home reduced, but díd not eliminate, 
crime. As the town grew there were reports in the paper of offenses against 
individuals or their property. On April 12 the paper reported that "Cowell's 
boat, Buchi's oars and a stranger who was lurking around Home all came up 
missing togethere From all aceounts he left Burley for similar reasons." 


Births were frequent and happy items to report in the demonstrator. 
Occasionally the editor outdid himself with an announcement. as when he announced 
4 St. Patrick's day birth: "A small red-faced visitor made his appearance on the 
17th of Ireland at the home of Harry and Ivy. They are proud of him and if they 
can't think of another name will call him Pat." 


The Home Band made its first official public appearance at the weekly dance 
on April 22. 


Lectures continued to be à popular diversion at Home. In early May the 
paper noted that "Walter L. Sinton gave an interesting talk at the Hall Thursday. 
je has a very unique way of putting the old theory that ‘all is good'--but had 
lifficulty during the discussion in convincing some of us that we always get what 
we deserve," 


W.J. King and his sons were all smiles as they showed off a substantial 
Wagon bridge they built in front of their home. ‘There were few smiles among 
sports fans though as Longbranch beat the Home baseball team by a score of 8 
to 36 


The Demonstrator did not last long into the year 1906, but it was able 
to describe the activities which celebrated the 10th anniversary of the colony. 
"On Saturday, February 10th, Home celebrated their 10th birthday with a big 
gathering at the Hall. A. Klemencic delivered the opening address, followed 
by a few selections from the Home Band. After that different members talked 
(including the three founding fathers, Allen, Odell and Verity) tracing the 
1istory and progress of Home up to the present, from a wilderness in a quiet 
cove to a bustling village with more than 50 comfortable homes and over 150 
population, individuals who have as their objective--freedom. There are many 
lifferent ideas regarding the details of how the goal can be reached, but all 
lave one basic idea, ‘the absolute right of the individual to think or act as 
ne or she pleases as long as either do not infringe upon the rights of others.’ 
it midnight a luncheon was served followed by dancing untill the wee small 
ours," 


The final issue of the Demonstrator was published on May 2, 1906. Among 
the items it included was one about the new wharf being completed. This 
»nded the need for row boats to ferry passengers and cargo from boats visiting 
Iome. 


Jay Fox arrived in Home soon after the Demonstrator ceased publication 
w?^—began publishing the Agitator. Few copies of this publication exist today 
tr. LaVene depended upon other sources for his information about later happenings. 
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in the quadrille as any girl in the hall. We hope we may dance at their 
diamond wedding." 


A six-horse team was used to roll logs from school land across the bay 
as timber became a more important Home business activity. 


The paper also reported that five-year old Willie Heine had to be taken 
to Tacoma to remove a cartridge which he put in his nose. Heine, now 82, 
Still lives at Home. 


The ideals and living arrangements in Home reduced, but díd not eliminate, 
crime. As the town grew there were reports in the paper of offenses against 
individuals or their property. On April 12 the paper reported that “Cowell's 
boat, Buchi's oars and a stranger who was lurking around Home all came up 
missing together. From all accounts he left Burley for similar reasons." 


Births were frequent and happy items to report in the demonstrator. 
Occasionally the editor outdid himself with an announcement. as when he announced 
a St. Patrick's day birth: "A small red-faced visitor made his appearance on the 
17th of Ireland at the home of Harry and Ivy. They are proud of him and if they 
can't think of another name will call him Pat." 


The Home Band made its first official public appearance at the weekly dance 
on April 22. 


Lectures continued to be à popular diversion at Home. In early May the 
paper noted that "Walter L. Sinton gave an interesting talk at the Hall Thursday. 
He has a very unique way of putting the old theory that ‘all is good'--but had 
difficulty during the discussion in convincing some of us that we always get what 
we deserve," 


W.J. King and his sons were all smiles as they showed off a substantial 
wagon bridge they built in front of their home. There were few smiles among 
sports fans though as Longbranch beat the Home baseball team by a score of 8 
to 36 


The Demonstrator did not last long into the year 1906, but it was able 
to describe the activities which celebrated the 10th anniversary of the colony. 
"On Saturday, February 10th, Home celebrated their 10th birthday with a big 
gathering at the Hall. A. Klemencic delivered the opening address, followed 
by a few selections from the Home Band. After that different members talked 
(including the three founding fathers, Allen, Odell and Verity) tracing the 
history and progress of Home up to the present, from & wilderness in a quiet 
cove to a bustling village with more than 50 comfortable homes and over 150 
population, individuals who have as their objective--freedome There are many 
different ideas regarding the details of how the goal can be reached, but all 
have one basic idea, 'the absolute right of the individual to think or act as 
he or she pleases as long as .either do not infringe upon the rights of others.' 
At midnight a luncheon was served followed by dancing untill the wee small 
hours," 


The final issue of the Demonstrator was published on May 2, 1906. Among 
the items it included was one about the new wharf being completed. This 
ended the need for row boats to ferry passengers and cargo from boats visiting 
Home. 


Jay Fox arrived in Home soon after the Demonstrator ceased publication 
^nd began publishing the Agitator. Few copies of this publication exist today 
nd laVene depended upon other sources for his information about later happenings. 
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in 1902 when a group of Tacoma citizens formed a vigelance committee 
to go to Home and "wipe out the Anarchists" the anarchists in Home held 
a meeting to decide how to meet the threat. The majority agreea@ that they 
would go down to the waterfront and "meet them with a handshake." Jack 
Adams announced as the meeting broke up, "Hell no! I'll meet them with my 
Winchesterl" Fortunately it was not necessary for Home citizens to decide. 
Tacoma minister J.F. Deuscher and Captain Ed Lorenz were credited with 
ending the danger to the community. 


When Adams, Govan and Larkin were arrested for articles in UViscontent, 
Lorenz put up his two boats to provide bail for his friends. 


The Peninsula Citizen in Vaughn published the following poem dedicated 
to Lorenz. It was intended as a tribute of esteem for his kind deeds. 


The Sentinel 


"e've heard about the boat, Captain’ Then when the foremost pioneer 
You've placed upon the run Was claimed by death at last 

And we want you to know Captain . You showed your kindly reverence 
we're glad that this was done. Flying your flag half-mast. 

A joyous welcome greets her You knew what hardships settlers 

We hope she's come to stay Must battle with and so 

Long may we watch her toss the foam For many à year each boy and girl 
Of Henderson's fair bay. Could fare-free come and go. 

How oft you made the run Captain You gave them thus a chance to learn 
Through equinoctial gale Music, craft and trade 

Or when à cold and death-like fog Which the slim means at hand for them 
Enveloped like à veil. , Impossible had made. 

When winter winds churn madly Thus in a hundred kindly ways 

The Narrow's waves to spray You lent a helping hand. 

And threatening white-capped breakers Our appreciation and esteem 

Seemed bound to bar the way. We hope you understand. 
Subconsciously, your hand would turn For Thirty years or more you were 
The wheel and through the foam Our friend, sincere and true 

The little craft was surely brougnt May bread upon the waters cast 
Toward the lights of Home. i Come back a thousand fold to you. 
Old settlers still tell the tale The old Tycoonda's ponderous sweep, 
Of earlier days, how you The Typhoon's slender prow, 
Although you never held their views The Tyrus--guided all by you 

Were tolerant and true. Have come and gonpe---and now. 

For when McKinley's murder roused Again we hail your--Captain kd 

A drunken mob of hate And send you words of cheer 

To fight and kill men innocent May your own hand the rudder guide 
You saved them from that fate. For many & coming year. 


by A.F. de Crane Cotterell 
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THs HOUSZ IN A THREE 


Joe Kapella selected a beautiful piece of ground with a bubbling spring 
and a brook flowing through ite To him it seemed like the ideal place to 
build his house. 


Unfortunately, the very qualities he found so desirable proved to be 
his undoinge The land he selected was too soggy to support 4 house. 


Kapella noted that his experience as a landscape gardener should huve 
warned him about the land, but when he saw it he was thrilled at the thought 
of living at such a lovely spot. 


"I found one of the maples near the creek had a giant trunk in the center 
of four stout new shoots each of which was about 16 inches in diameter which 
had sprouted from the bottom when the storm had broken the top of the 
original tree off at about about 20 feet above the ground. This main trunk 
leaned slightly. By nailing up some slats on it at regular intervals it made 
a convenient winding stuirway.e . e e The air was warm and a grand view could 
be had of the bay. I cut four new growths off at an even height and they became 
the foundation across which the floor was laid, which was about eight feet square." 


He built the house with a projecting roof and side walls that were built 
only half-way up so as to allow the occupant to look out on all sides without 
being seen from the ground. Kapella described the interior: "It had & bunk bed 
. on*óne side with a cedar bough matress, a table, some shelves for our books and 
essentials. Some curved branches nailed in convenient places for clothes hooks. 
It was an ideal near to nature bedroom." 


So many visitors came by that Kapella determined to build a summer kitchen 
to be arranged in such a way as to eliminate as many steps as possible and make 
preparing meals fun instead of a dreaded task. 

"I have made a strong box serve as & cooler for milk, buttter, etce, which 
was placed in the creek in such a way that the cool water constantly running 
through it made it as good as a modern ice boxe The floor of our kitchen was 
about 12' X 16". One edge of it bordered the spring for our water supply, the 
The projecting roof was supported by poles with only enough side wall to protect 
the stove, the wood, and shelves with food supplies. Beside the long table were 
a number of stools made by sawing a block from a cedar log. Some short, some 
taller to fit the individual's size, to &low ones elbows to rest comfortably on 
the table. 


*The person seated at the head of the table could by leaning slightly, dip 
cool clear water from the spring. The person on his left could without getting 
up, reach everything on the stove and serve those seated as well as feed the 
stove. The wood was soarranged, the dishes could be reached from the shelves, 
as well as the cooler in the creek. Often our neighbors came with tasty food 
&ll cooked as a treat for us, along with their picnic spirit. We had our auto- 
matic dishwasher too, for as soon as the dishes, pots or pans were used, they 
were slid into the creek where the ever-running clear water washed them clean 
and would be there when needed again. If some food stuck to a frying pan or 
"tensil, we could depend on the faithful services of a few trout to suck 
such particles away and leave tha clean. 
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zarly settlers at Home seemed to possess true pioneering spirit as far as 
social and spiritual matters were concerned, ‘but Many of them lacked practical 
experience and had difficulty adapting themselves to country life. This 
difficulty gave rise to many humerous incidents. 


Gaston lance told of one city-bred settler who was thrilled at the prospect 
of a garden and flowers. "A generous neighbor supplied her with a variety of 
Seeds and the contents of one bag she was advised was ‘early rose." ۲ 
she repeated on her way home. ‘how lovely.' She carefully planted them on each 
Side of the path leading to her front door, and watered them fuithfully. She 
was disappointed later to find that the plants looked so different than she had 
expected. She had hoped to see something resembling American beauty roses, but 
was growing early rose potatoes. 


Lance also told of finding a life saver from the steamer Tyconda floating 
in the baye "I placed it in my row boat awaiting an opportunity to return it 
to Captain Ede A friend borrowed my boat to row across the bay and when he was 
ready to return home he was amazed that the boat was not where he had anchored ' 
it. He had securely tied the life preserver to the end of the boat's rope and 
threw it on the beach. When the tide came in a few feet both the boat and its 
‘anchor’ floated away." : 


Another time lance told of having walked for miles to discuss a book with 
a friend, only to have him get the better of the argument. "A few days later 
Bert Meisner and I met him at the lakebay mill with a piece of timber 6 X 6 X 16 
feet long (weighing about 144 lbs.) on his shoulder. We stopped him and told 
him point blank that his assertions in our last discussion were wrong. He 
couldn't see that, nor could he see that as a joke we kept him changing the tim- 
ber from one shoulder to the other for about eight minutes before he thought 
of dropping it. His side of the argument was in defense of the book, The aight 
to laziness." 


Leila Edmonds told of Rell Verity attempting to step from one boat to 
another. When she stepped into the second boat her foot pushed it 
slightly and to her dismay she díscovered that one foot was in each boat and 
they were drifting farther apart. She was unable to get out of one and into 
the other and was forced to sit down between the two, landing with a splash in 
the cold water. ۱ 

During the nude bathing episode a newspaper photographer came to Home 
to get pictures of the natives who were reported to he parading about the 
streets nude. All morning he waited, camera ready, near the store, but no 
nudists made an appearance. In fact, he couldn't find any nude bathers (They 
generally bathed in seclusion). In desperation when he had decided that he 
would have to return to the city without any photographs, he spied five-year 
old Lindel Minor in bathing without 2 suit. With the aid of a bit of candy 
he coaxed the youngster to pose for a photograph. Two days later an article 
appeared in the Tacoma paper calling attention to the immodesty of Homeites, 
with a photograph to prove the story. 


"Mr, Hawkes sent away to a matrimonial bureau for à mail order wife and 
as the custom," LaVene reports. "As was our custom, the youngsters would 
gather outside the bride and groom's home for a charivari». This consisted of 
yelling and beating pots and pans and anything else that would make a racket 
until we were invited in for a treat or given money to go away. But it seemed 
Hawkes and his bride were not in the mind for treating the noise makers. After 
a couple of hours we got tired and disbanded . . . agreeing that we would return 
the following night and make even more racket. But the results were the same 
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as the first night. This continued for four nights, and finally Arthur 
Hicklin who lived a few blocks away came up the hill and gave the kids a dollar 
for the newlyweds so he (Hicklin) could get some sleep. 


agitator editor Jay Fox was a popular guest with many families in Home. 
He had come to Home from Chicago where he had been active with the labor movement. 
laVene tells that shortly after his arrival, "my mother invited Jay to the house 
for dinner. Mother usually baked her own bread but on this occasion she had 
bakery bread and Jay questioned mother to learn 1f the bread was union made. 
Mother didn't remember for sure, so Jay explained the importance of insisting 
on seeing4the union label before buying anything. It seemed mother learned her 
lesson well, for sometime later when Jay was invited over for dinner again, my 
mother placed a platter stacked high with bread, and pasted to each slice was 
a union label." 
laVene also tells of an episode that happened during the nude bathing era. 
"Our two.acre place was along the waterfront. across the road from our gate were 
Steps leading down to the beach. Because of the shrubbery between the road and 
the beach --the spot in between was completely secluded from the road. In the 
summer when the tide was full during the early hours, my mother enjoyed hopping 
out of bed, crawling into a kimona then walk down to the secluded spot on our 
beach for a cold plunge into the water before starting her day's activities. 
Cne morning Teddy Meyers, who had already built up for himself an unsavory 
reputation by sneaking around the bay taking pictures of children bathing 
nude and selling them to the city newspapers, came down the road just as my 
mother was returning from her morning plunge. Mother decided it might be a good 
idea to take her plunge 15 minutes early the next morning, and as she surmised, 
while she was returning across the road from her plunge she saw Teddy Meyers 
c^ming toward our place, this time with a camera under his arm. This procedure 
itinued for three or four mornings in a row with mother getting up 15 or 20 
minutes earlier on each occasion. Finally she threw him off entirely by 
discontinuing her morning plunges for a while. However, the fun continued for 
her as she would watch him walk up to our place and down the steps leading to 
the beach, futilely trying to get his picture of an adult nude bather. 


An excellent example of the cooperative spirit that existed in Home was 
demonstrated when when laVene was a baby. “We were staying with the Joe Heiman 
family at the time and Dad bought a piece of land on the hill. There was no heuse 
on it so Dad bought $15 worth of lumber and the morning the lumber was delivered, 
the men of the community gathered at the place with hammers and saws and the women 
came later with food and coffee. By evening they built us a frame house. That 
was their contribution to a young couple who decided to live among them." 


later when Anna Falkoff served a jail sentence for nude bathing, she was 
met at the wharf by a big crowd upon her release and escorted in honor up the 
hill to her home. Here she found that while she was away her house had been 
cleaned and papered, and a big dinner was awaiting her homecoming. She may have 
been considered a crackpot in the city, but in Home she was considered a heroine. 


laVene closes his account with “Interesting things happen in every community. 
But, when I hear people from other towns tell of their childhood experiences and 
noteworthy happenings of their home towns, I always reach the conclusion that 
more things happened at Home by accident than did elsewhere on purpose. As I 
look back it indeed seems that there was never & dull moment." 
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Lewis Halman recalls that when a Home colonist woke up in the 
morning he could count on seeing at least one eccentric before 
night. One of the strangest was Professor Thompson. He climbed 
down the gangplank to the Home wharf one afternoon dressed in a full 
and long beard and the dress and other garments of a woman. 
Everyone who came along was welcome to speak in Liberty Hall 
free of charge, and the professor lectured to a mildly 
amused, but polite audience that night on the need for all 
to wear women's clothing. "More esthetic and more comfortable, 
he said. Next day the professor appeared in his skirts to do 
his share in finishing the new hall, but on the second day 
he showed up in overalls. He took a lot of kidding about 
that. And, the kids pestered him. The professor tarried for 
a few days, them moved on. 

From the Oregonian 
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i the Agitator during tho hectic days of Home Colony,, 
shown on the right with the old hand press on which dodgers were printed. Tho original hand press on! 
which the lively Agitator was printed has long since gone into the disenrd. Mr. Fox now sponds much of! 
his time in his garden with his grapes. (Left), the original plant of the Agitator was located on the beach| 
just below tho present Fox home, (Inset) The late Tom Gieve, whispered among some to have been a} 
Nihilist, Hle dicd last spring at a reputed nce of 107. The keen minded Gicve, who may have helped give 
the colony some of Its reputation, had a ready answer for every question put to hin. : E 
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William "Wild 3111" Heine has been a part of the town of Home, wa, for 
almost 65 of his 82 years. He was three when his parents moved to the 
Home Colony from New York city in 1904. Much of what Heine says closely 
parallels Radium iaVene's accounts of life in Home, but there are 
differences. 


laVene accepts the premise that Home was built on anarchistic 
principles; Heine will tell you that the primary moving force within the 
colony was a belief in socialism and the goodness of men. 


Possibly the main difference is in terminology. laVene saw anarchism 
as a peaceful movement of people who desired little more than to be left 
to their own devices. Heine sees this principle within the socialism 
taught by his father, and believes & true anarchist is dedicated to the 
violent overthrow of the existing system. 


During his years at Home, Heine took part in the nudes versus prudes 
trials, was an International Workers of the World organizer and now 
operates his own blasting company. . 


de spoke candidly about his childhood in Home and of some of the 
problems which faced that community. 


"We weren't all anarchists. My father was a socialist. That's what 
most of the people in Home were. The anarchists--they were mostly the 
Jews. They were from Russia. I 
can't say I blame them for the 
Way they felt. They fled from 
Russia to escape from oppression 
of the Czars. Then they came to 
the United St&tes. And, what did 
they find? Sweat shops in New 
York City. They were looking for 
& better system. Then they got ۱ 
to the United States and found 
they weren't any better off. 

A few of them wanted to blow up : 
everything, but for the most 
part we got along pretty good. 
The znglish and the Irish and 
the Germans were mostly 
Socialists. 


"The most important thing 
about Home was that people worked 
together in harmony. If some- 
body didn't have a house or 
1f à house was damaged or destroyed 
the community would gather and 
build a house. They didn't do 
this because of a requirement 
or to make a profit, but because 
they wanted to do the right thing. 
There was a strong belief that 
people would do the right thing, 
if they were given the chance." 
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Heine remembers those early days in Home as a time when everyone 
cooperated with his or her neighbors. Most people at Home haa many 
talents. It was seldom that work was done for wages. fost work 
between neighbors was not paid for, but exchanged for anotner type of 
labor. Heine remembers the hallmarks of the colony us kindness and 
sociability.  "reople helped people because of love." 


when asked about some of the problems in the colony, deine commented: 
"There's been à lot written about free love and nude swimming and all that 
in Home. an awful lot of it has been exagerated. Sure, we went swimming 
without bathing suits. Some wore them; others didn't. We didn't make 
an issue of it. We all knew that boys and girls were different. It 
wasn't a big deal. Most of the time we didn't pay any attention to the 
girls. and, they didn't^concern themselves with us. I don't think 
it lowered our standards of morality. In the years while I was growing 
up we didn't have any of our young girls get pregnant." sill paused for 
a moment to reflect. "That's more than any of the religious colonies in 
the area could boast. The communes at lakeview and Vaughn both had 
pregnancies, and they were strongly religious places." 


When asked about religion or the lack of it in Home, Heine stated 
that there were no churches in Home, but that many people attended churches 
in lakebay or other nearby communities. His own family attended a German 
Lutheran church. “There were spiritualists and Theosophists who used 
to come by and tried to get our family. Then there were some other 
anti-Christian groups. The Harrisons had a large following. They were 
spiritualists. Not too many people went to church. Some of them just 
didn’t feel it was proper for a member of the Home colony to go. hy 
father took us, though. And so did & number of other families." 


Bill Heine's boyhood memories include the many baseball games which 
formed a major part of the spring and summer ritual at Home. Other 
activities he enjoyed were swimming, fishing, boating and playing in 
the Home Junior Orchestra. He played the alto. He commented at length 
about the popularity of baseball in the colony. "We were proud of our 
baseball team. Some of our players came from as far as Gig Harbor just 
to play on the Home team. We didn't always win, but we never shied away 
from competition. We played against some college teams. Then we'd go 
to Steilacoom and play against the patients at the State Hospital. One 
time the Home team beat the Tacoma Tigers by 6 to 5." 


Chicken raising became 4 major industry around Home. an egg cooperative 
was formed to collect and market eggs. Heine remembers that eggs from 
Home were being shipped by rail to all parts of the country, even to New 
York. He remembers that to become members of the cooperative farmers needed 
at least 5,000 chickens and the area soon had a population of about 100,000 
of the fowl. Bill Heine worked as a deckhand on the egg cooperative's boat 
which cruised around much of the peninsula each day to collect the eggs. 


The cooperative store also had a launch which made a trip several times 
each week to Tacoma to purchase provisions for Home residents. Merchandise 
was not sold at & profit. Prices in the store reflected only the wholesale 
price and the cost of transportation. Wages for workers at the store were 
paid for by contributions from customers. 
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There were additional industries in Home that were not nentioned 
by LaVene. Heine says there was a foundry which was built by some of 
the early French settlers. "One time I found an anvil made of bronze. It 
wasn't a real anvil, just a paper weight. When we came to Home there 
was à soap factory between 10th und 11th on the beach. I remember mother 
using the soap for laundry. 

Heine was about 12-years old when he was called upon to testify at 
one of the nudes versus prudes trials in Tacoma. "I didn't have à very 
big role. ‘the prosecuter just asked me if I owned à swimming suit, and 
I told him, “Yes, sir! But, I don't wear it very much.'" 


He blames newcomers to the colony for the publicity and trials 
which resulted in the disincorporation of the Mutual Home association. 
“Before they came people didn't pay much attention to these things. Perry 
Meyers was one of the prudes. He cut down an orchard belonging to 
Paul Rostell because Hostell testified in favor of the nudes. " Heine 
paused, "Tell me about anarchists damaging property. “The prudes did more 
damage than any of them. They blew a shack right off the foundation 
because its owner testified for the nudes. Someone tore down à picket 
fence that surrounded the house of one man who was going swimming in 
the nude." ۲ 


After the Los Angeles Times building was blown up and it was suggested 
the culprets may have hidden in Home, Heine was one of à group of youths 
who found dynamite hidden at Home. 


When he completed high school, Bill Heine went to automobile repair 
School and owned the first service station and garage in Home. later 
he went into logging. It was here that he often used his training with 
explosives, taught to him by his father at Home. He also became an 
organizer for the International Workers of the World. 


A major goal of the IWW at the time was an eight hour day. Heine 
recalls that when he began working in the woods he had to put in 10 
hours each day, and also care for the horses before wark and to walk them 
to cool them off at the end of the day und to brush them before he could 
leave, For this he received the grand sum of $30 per month. 


He remembers the IWW as consisting of two factions: One urged workers 
to stick together to achieve their aims by peaceful and responsible methods, 
negotiation and if necessary strike. The other group within the union 
wanted to use violence to frighten the employers. "They were out to change 
the world and didn’t care who got hurt." 


He admits that sometimes when troubles happened it was impossible to 
tell whether labor or management was responsible. His experience with 
explosives and his access to them made him in demand by radical factions 
on both sides. Whether the request came from some within the union or the 
management he &lways turned them down. 


He remembers that at one time he was approached by one of the people 
working for the company who asked him to blow up one of the workers' 
barracks. "We'll make sure nobody's in it, Bill. We want to be able 
to blame it on the union." 
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de sreaks fondly of walks 
along the skid road with „mma 
Goldmann. He says he never 
viewed her as a violent person 
despite ner reputation as a 
fiery agitator. "It's just 
the way she &lways talked to me. 
wike she's a very nice person. 
She blamed the press for dis- 
torting her activities. 'No, no, 
Sometimes the capitalist papers 
falsify the truth.' Whenever I 
heard her she urged the laborers 
to talk before making threats." 
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On the following two pages are some photographs of present day Home. 
The view across Joe's say has not changed much since the days of 

the Home Colony. However, while many of the houses such as these were 
built during the colony days most have been remodeled since that time. 


The present-day population of the original townsite of Home is about 
350 while another 650 people surround the towne The town has a store, 


a service station and several churches, something that would have 
been frowned upon during the colony days. There is also a post 


office located at Home. However, the Post Office Department does 
not permit the discredited name "Home" to mar its structure. 


The post office bears the name of lakebay, which is two miles south. 
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ihe book, “utopius on Puget Sound" contains an excellent 
ciLtiliography about the Home Colony. additional sources of information 
include the followin::: 
Heine, william. Personal interview. 12 May 1983. 


iaVene, Hadiume “Home, A Personal History». 19/5. Privately niaeo;;raphed 
by the author. Cory is available at the Tacoma Public Library. 


Cacoma Public Library. "Home, 'There's No Place Like Home." aA collection 
of newspaper articles concerning the town of Home, Pierce County, Washington." 
July 1958 o 


Compiled by Ken Cunnudy, The Evergreen State College, spring 1983. 
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THE BAY 

Von Geldern Cove, Joe's Bay, Home Bay, by whichever name this small 
harbor off Carr Inlet is called, it dominates life nearby. Living close to sea 
water with its tidal and weather changes developes an appreciation of its many 
colors, moods and patterns of motion as they shift subtly or dramatically. Puget 
Sound has a positive personality which becomes a part of human emotions and daily 
rhythms of those who live near. Upon awakening, there is the urgency to scrutinize 
its disposition and upon retiring, to take a last glance at the bay which is rarely 
so dark as to be invisible. Its reflective surface catches the slightest light. 

The water's friendly presence is indicated by its voice from its barest lapping 
whisper to the sound of a breeze ruffling the surface and occasionally the shouts of 
a storm. 

Daylight came on that November day, dour and gray, and found the bay 
whipped into glorious, frothing white caps. It appeared to be a river of vast 
rapids carrying logs, a whole tree and a boat that had broken its moorings. All 
were sailing northeasterly toward the "big water", Carr Inlet. Within two hours it 
had quieted to an innocent, limpid green as if to say to us with our tangled wires 
and broken trees, "Who, me?" The clear night that followed showed a full moon path 
of quivering liquid copper across the inlet. 

Pacific air masses out of the Bay of Alaska sweep over our region 
bringing our usually mild, cool, damp marine climate. The bay is frequently a 
placid silver-green as if patiently awaiting the next act in the performance. A new 
squall line announced itself with a delicate dimpling of the glassy surface; clouds 


billowed in from the southwest shutting out what little remained of our winter day- 


light. Darkness brought a rare lightning storm that flashed luridly over the 


lashing water and Lighted the sky with a pink-lavendar glow. 
There have been five major storms in our area since 1934. In that year 
on October 21, a gale from the southwest blew down trees and power poles. Telephone 


connections, tenuous at best in those years, were out for three weeks. My grand- 


parents lost a fine walnut tree which fortunately crashed away from the house. On 
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November 7, 1940 a blow downed out new Narrows Bridge, the link with Tacoma which 

we had anticipated for so many year was gone not to be replaced for ten years. 
Peninsula residents returned philosophicallv to the ferry from Point Fosdick and the 
passenger steamer, Arcadia. On October 12, 1962 was the worst wind storm in memory, 
the infamous Columbus Day blow. On February 13, 1979, high winds ripped out the 
Hood Canal floating bridge and our most recent tempest occurred on the weekend of 
November 14-15, 1981 plunging many homes back into the days of kerosene lamps, wood 
stoves and no telephone. 

Winter's waters are often transparent, glassy-green lacking the murk of 
summer's plankton blooms, thus clear enough to view to greater depths. There, look 
at the glossy mud bottom dimpled with clam siphon holes, worm excavations with their 
castings all decorated with patches of hardy green seaweed. Brown fucus algae crows 
on the barnacled cobbles nearer the shore. Even when you cannot see the bottom, you 
are thinking how it looked the last time low tide exposed it. 

In the morning the tide partly emptied the bay, the sky cleared and a 
brisk breeze came out of the northeast. Dancing wavelets each tipped with a sparkle 
of sun , evenly blanketed the water. A smali boat sped from the launch ramp 
throwing a rooster tail of spray and leaving a glistening path of silver — o 
towards Hale's Passage. : 

Gulis haunted the bay like familiar spirits aiving their lonely, 
complaining calls. Several herring gulls strode precisely and importantly on the 
tide flats checking each possible morsel of food while keeping a watchful eye for 
marauding crows or other thieving gulis. A glaucous winged gull circled low over 
the shailows peering intently; suddenly ۹ dropped arrow-like into the water and 
emerged with a small bullhead. Yet another guil found a clam exposed and after much 
work got a firm hold on it. He carried it aloft over the paved street to drop it 
so it would break disgorging its succulent body.  Carefully he dived after his prize 
as it fell to avoid having it stolen. 


A friendiy gull sat on a weathered piiing saying to me, "wok, wok" and I 
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answered in my best gull accents. Ignoring my remarks, he preened his perfect gray 
and white suit precisely laying each feather in its place. 

In winter many varieties of ducks visit during migrations giving us a 
view of their antics before moving on. White winged scoters seem comfortable all 
winter while American widgeons stay for several months. Harlequin ducks, buffle 
heads, mergansers, Barrow's goldeneyes and Brant geese are seen rarely enough to 
elicit excited comment. Canadian geese cross in their flying wedges favoring us 
occasionally with a visit while they rest and refuel. 

The spotting scope sat at instant ready for viewing the most recent 
arrivals or the antics of ducks playing games. Winter plumage differs significantly 
from that of summer making identification a challenge. The scope often disclosed 
a group of harbor seals that had hauled out their heavy bodies to sleep away the day 
on a float. Sleep is not so sound that they did not look up for periods of time, 
indulge in a long yawn, scratching or patting their flippers to our amusement. They 
cleverly arrange their bodies on the float so it is level. Should one slip into the 
water disturbing the balance, they readjust their positions so level is restored. 

Winter brought us full tides in daytime, sometimes so full the bay 
threatened to overflow. When waves allowed but scalloped glimpses of the white sea- 
wall across the bay, the tide was very high. Water breached the seawall and flowed 
under the beach house that has stood there for sixty years. Stacked lumber washed 
into a confused jack-straw pile. South Sound has about 16 feet of tidal range at 
most extreme tides. 

Spring came and the fog was so thick one day that I had to go to the 
water's edge to see its smooth gray, mysterious surface. Looking like a vaguely 
disturbed container of mercury, its surface swelled gently obscuring its many 
secrets. A single,/well-soaked boom log showing its brand on the end, rose and fell 
rhythmically just off shore. The lowest layers of fog evaporated and the forest on 
the other shore became visible. Finally only remnant shreds of fog were left caught 


in the tops of the tallest Douglas firs. A pale and misty sun blessed the land with 


delicate warmth. 

One dis late in June, summer burst forth rrom spring upon the bay. 
Great pads of yellow-green seaweed rose to float on the quiet water, now clouded 
and teeming with microscopic life. At midday the basin was nearly emptied exposing 
saturated mud to the i The pungent odor was a joy to the nostrils. That same 
delicate change in the smell of the air has greeted many a traveler and indicated 
that the last pass of the Cascades has been crossed and one is now on the western 
slopes. Puget Sound is close! The sun intensifiec that sulfurous aroma of much 
living, — and decaying. What pleasure to walk on the sun-warmed mud or in the 
tepid shallows. Small bullheacs and infant sole scooted away in terror of Giant 
human feet. A golden seapen was gently disturbed and several geoducks with their 
two orange siphons exposed, lured some to dig for the giant ciam, but that was hard 
work on this lazy day meant for placid communion with salt water. 

Years ago there were a county cock and float that were left above the 
water on a mud slope during a very low tide (-3.2 ft.). Since the channel left was 
narrow and deep, swimming across the bay could be accomplished with a few strokes. 
Soon toes touched the steep slippery mud and we were now on the beach where Peter — 
Puget and his party rested on May 20, 1792. They had planned to camp here but en- 
countered "One-eye" and his friends out on a fishing party. From Puget's descrip- 
tion, Home's point has changed iittle except for the dwellings. 

In the deep, soft sand of the upper beach a game of "cut the pie" was in 
progress. A large circle had been marked with running feet and quartered. Where 
cuts crossed the center was "base" and could be occupied by one person at a time. 
chase was on! "It" ran on the paths after anyone but all were confined to the cuts 
and edge of the pie. A tired runner needed only to approach the center for its 
occupant to leave and "it" found himself chasing a fresh player. Running in fluffy 
warm sand was exhausting ans soon all trouped toward the cooling promise of the 
rising tide. Ah, the delights of summer! 


Beyond the present Home bridge was an old log tipple. An immense ceder 


"As 
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log, now nearly rotted away, lay on the edge and the logging trucks drove up 

e it. When the cables were loosened, logs rolled into the bay. The support 
logs guided the load to the beach. The great cedar has been reduced to an elongate 
pile of red-brown rubble and the support logs are blackened stubs. But remnants 
still exist.  Nutrients of the great log now provide for a vigorous tangle of trail- 
ing blackberry vines. They produce the glossiest, finest flavored berries of this 
small variety. Picking them was a labor of love and parents expressed sincere 
pleasure upon receiving a handful. 

Soon after a faint roseate blush announced the coming of the summer 
morning, I watched an exceptionally high tide lap at the sod on the edge, unger- 
mining it so chunks fell in to join the beach sediments.  Grasses were gemmed with 
pendant drops of dew and the dandelions in the sod were ready to release their para- 
chuted seeds into this prodigiously high tide. It was a lesson in the impermanence 
of the land and our san changing shoreline. From the 12.6 foot tide that day 
to the -3.2 foot tide about six hours later gave us a span of 15.8 feet. 

On a nearby bank, ten foot long bracken ferns leaned over the full bay 
dropping their spores imparting a cinnamon sheen to the green-aoid water of August. 
Billions of spores from thousands of ferns and when the Douglas firs are shedding 
their male cells, the undulating water became iridescent with a dusting of yellow 
pollen as well. So profligate is nature in her efforts to assure survivai of each 
species. 

After the tide exposed the point on the north side of the bay, we could 
see the swampy platform of ancient peat emerging from the pena, Wet lands-loving 
salmon berry bushes drooped over the beach dropping their red and gold berries into 
the hands of a child. 

Continuing northward along the beach, we searched for the mossy timbers 
remaining from a flume which had chuted logs to the bay in — Very few of 


saturated timbers remained visible. My mother had pointed out this sagging piece 


of history and recounted the story of how a short siphon brought the water up to the 
lip of Jackson Lake and released itinto the wooden trough which skidded the logs and 
shake bolts to the bay. This flume had been abandoned before Home came into being. 
"Before that", she said, " there was a floating logging — in our bay called a 


wanigan. The men lived afloat and logged the timber close to the snore with horses. 


By 1933, logging was again a local business and the water of the bay was 
often hidden with a thick skin of floating loc booms awaiting transport to the mills 
of Tacoma. Logs had been dumped from the pier that angled toward the mouth of the 
bay from the shore road called "A" Street. The huge trucks drove out on the narrow 
tracks which tilted higher on the beach side so that when the confining cables were 
released, the logs thundered off on the bay side with great splashes of water. 
Perhaps the name "log boom" comes from the prodigious noise accompanying log dumping. 

Small jagged spears of blackened wood still protrude above the mud where 
the massive pilings stood and the tide flat still bears a basin and nearby ‘hump 
created when hundreds of logs were dumped onto the seme spot. 

The drama of "makina up the raft or the tow" occurred with regularity. 
On a rising tide, a tugboat chugged its way to the nearest logs and the boatmen 
attached cables to the boomstick raft of logs. Each "boom-stick" had large holes in 
each end through which chains and cables were passed. Each bore the mark of the 
owner chopped in tne side and they were reused many times. Each log was branded by 
a branding iron pounded ines the log end. Nimble men making up the tow walked 
along the boom sticks and from log te log on the rafts. As agile as cats, with 
their pike poles and peaveys, they assembled the individual sections into a long 
chain of rafts called the boom. The tug towed the developing boom farther out so 
sections could be cones. Logs were always arranged parallel to the line of 
travel The tow finally consisted of over fifty units. 

Now with an outgoing tide the tug steamed slowly into Carr Inlet freeing 


our bay of its cinnamon brown loa cover. It gained speed slowly with the help of 


outgoing tide. "Alice Foss" ane of the many Foss tugs moved the weight of the 


massive tow toward Fox Island. As the last section came near the dock, several 
young people swam out and pulled themselves up on that last boom stick to enjoy a 
short ride out of the bay. I was in that group and began to regret my choice as the 
distance from Home dock increased. I thought how my parents would worry and be 
angry. All of the other participants in this daring adventure were older. As my 
apprehension grew, I told one of the boys that I was going to start the swim back to 
the dock and he told me not to. "Wait until we ali go, it will be safer that way." 
I was afraid to go and afraid to stay with the log boom gainino speed and distance. 
The big boy said he would stay with me on the swim back and most of the — the 
good judgement to stay together as we swam the mile or so back to the dcck. This 
was one experience I never had the courage to tell my parents. 

Home faces easterly so the sun went down behind the hill. In order to 
see it drop behind the Olympics across Case Inlet, it is necessary to go to Herron 
on the other side of the peninsula. We faced the reflective surface suffused with 
gold. Summer twilignts are long, serenely magnificent and gave hours to enjoy the 
panorama. The mountains became violet, then gray before appearing like the torn 
edge of black paper silhouetted against the green-goid sky. A vagrant evening 
breeze touched the quick-silver bay leaving a delicate tracery. 

The bonfire was but glowing charcoal now on this moonless night. The 
boat was rowed with sparkling oars that dripped alittering drops of silver into the 
black water. The summer magic is the phosphorescence of tiny marine animals called 
Noctiluca. Bathing suits of wool caught the creatures in their fibers creating a 
garment briefly sequinned with bioluminescence. Each diver from the dock cut a 
sparkiy scimitar swath in the water and as he surfaced, he shook a shower of 


diamonds from his hair. Even fish, attending their work at the barnacled piles 


below, disturbed tne Noctiluca into a glow. 
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DONALD VOSE: HOME GROWN STOOL PIGEON 


by 
Anitra Balzer 


On January 12, 1916, in a Los Angeles courtroom, accused dynamiter 
and avowed anarchist, Matthew Schmidt, took the stand to address the court. 
On trial for murder and conspiracy in the 1910 bombing of the Los Angeles 
Times Building in which 20 people died, Schmidt had eluded capture for 
four years despite thousands of wanted posters and offers of massive 
rewards. Now the evidence was in, the jury about to go out for delibera- 
tion. Schmidt stood up to speak. In the audience sat the prosecution's 
chief witness against him, the man who had befriended him only to turn 
him in to authorities: Donald Vose of Home Colony, Washington. 

Witty, articulate and self-assured, Schmidt began slowly, delivering 
an impassioned appeal on behalf of the oppressed workingmen of America. 
Then, his voice full of scorn, he turned to the jury. "Let me ask you -- 
do you believe Donald Vose? You would not whip your dog on the testimony 
of a creature like Vose. No honest man would. Any man who would believe 
Vose would not deserve to have a dog." 

The object of this outburst, a pale, wirey young man known to the 


jury as Donald Meserve, would be called much worse in the months and 
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years ahead by his former associates. He was a "rat," a "cur," a "stool 
pigeon," a "liar, traitor, spy," a "Judas Iscariot." He had been one of 
their own. The son of an anarchist, raised among radicals at the famous 
anarchist community of Home Colony, he had been imbued since infancy with 
the teachings of his elders in the movement. Now he had committed the 
unforgivable. In betraying Schmidt and his co-conspirator, David Caplan, 
Donald Vose Meserve symbolically betrayed his family, his friends, and 
his community as we11. 

For the rest of his life Donald Vose would be haunted by the con- 
sequences of his actions. Eventually the story of his confused, unhappy 
life provided the model for a literary creation of one of America's 
greatest playwrights, Eugene O'Neill. Remembered not for his accomplish- 
ments, like others of the happy anarchist children he grew up amongst, 
but for his moment of betrayal, Vose ultimately achieved a greater 
immortality. His contribution to literature was an ironic legacy to the 


ideals of individual freedom taught by the founders of Home Colony. 


Every family has its black sheep, and it was inevitable that a 
community like Home would produce among its children at least one or two. 
Caught in the dilemma of how to rebel when one's parents and teachers 
have already thrown out all the conventional rules, Donald Vose was not 
the only child of Home to reject the values of his elders. But he was 
the only one to do it so dramatically and in such an unsavory manner.? 

Born in 1892, Donald Vose came from a family of free-thinkers and 
individualists who traced their lineage in America back to the earliest 


white settlers of Massachusetts. His mother, Gertie Vose, was a well-known 
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and respected member of the west coast anarchist community. A single 
mother, free-lover, and American pioneer, Gertie was, by all accounts, a 
strong-willed, feisty woman. Indomitable and energetic, she showed little 
tolerance for those who disagreed with her -- a "fireball" one family 
member called her. Believing passionately in the rights of women, she 
openly flouted conventional morality of the times, particularly in her 
relationships with men. ^ 
Both Donald and an older daughter, Bessie, were the children of a 
Mr. Meserve, whom Gertie never legally married and about whom virtually 
nothing is known. She and Meserve separated soon after Donald's birth, 
he taking Bessie, and Donald remaining with his mother.» 
After a brief attempt at homesteading in Montana in the early 1890's, 
Gertie moved with her young son to Portland. Here she got involved with 
a group of comrades putting out the anarchist weekly, The Firebrand, 
becoming particularly close to the family of one of the editors, Abe Isaaks. 
Renowned among anarchist circles for the extraordinary degree of freedom 
and self-expression they allowed their three children, Abe and his wife 
Mary exerted a strong influence on Gertie. "I lived with the I(saaks)," 
she later wrote, "where they got out the grand little paper, The Firebrand, 
and I found my life with them the nearest approach to freedom and growth 
that I ever experienced. "Ê 
After the arrest of its editors in 1897, The Firebrand folded and 
Gertie again moved on. With her new lover, a comrade known only as J.W. 
Britian, she settled in the small lumber town of Scio, Oregon. It was 


here in 1898 that Gertie first met Emma Goldman, the prominent anarchist 


writer and activist known to the American public as "Red Emma." Dismayed 
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by what she called "the vegetating swamps" of Scio, Gertie invited 
Goldman to speak in town and to stay in her home while the later was 
passing through on a lecture tour of the west coast." 

Emma Goldman later wrote of this meeting: "I had heard of Gertie 
through the pages of Fire Brand and Free Society, from a number of friends, 
and a few letters exchanged with her. As a result I was eager to meet the 
woman, who, in those days, was one of the few unusual American characters 
in the radical movement. I found Gertie to be even more than I had 
expected, -- a fighter, à defiant: strong personality, a tender hostess 
and a devoted mother. She had with her at the time her six year old son, 
Donald Vose. "® 

Although the two women were not to meet again for another 16 years, 
they carried on a regular correspondence for some time, until, as Goldman 
put it, it was interrupted by "the stress and trevail of life."  Nonethe- 
less, the warm feelings generated by their meeting continued, and as Gold- 
man's fame as an activist and lecturer increased, the association provided 
Gertie with a certain status in the anarchist community as "a friend of 
Emma Goldman's."? 

In the meantime Donald was growing up, and Gertie was determined to 
raise her son as a good anarchist. "I have a boy about as impetuous as 
they make 'em'," she wrote a friend early in 1901. "No child likes to be 
forced, and it certainly destroys the noblest impulses and nourishes the 
objectionable characteristics. He says he won't sing God and patriotic 
songs in school, and told the teacher he didn't want to carry the flag; 
but she had him do it just the same." Though Gertie meant well, her words 


suggest a lonely little boy already forced into the role of misfit by the 


imposition of his mother's rigidly held beliefs. It was largely her search 
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for a more sympathetic environment in which to raise Donald that led Gertie 
to settle at Home Colony during the summer of 1901.10 
Located on the banks of idyllic Von Geldern Cove in Puget Sound, Home 
had been founded five years earlier by the disgruntled survivors of a 
failed communitarian experiment near Tacoma. Emphatically not a cooperative 
but rather a community of individuals, the only prerequisites for residency 
were a belief in individual freedom and the ability to mind one's own 
business: lacking any other rules, even this requirement remained unenforce- 
able. Nonetheless, since many early settlers were recruited through the 
pages of the avowedly anarchist Home paper, Discontent, the colony attracted 
a remarkably homogenous crowd of radicals, freethinkers, theorticians, 
misfits and occasional crackpots. By the time Gertie and Donald arrived 
much of the back-breaking labor of clearing the land, building houses and 
planting gardens remained to be done. But the atmosphere of tolerance, 
combined with an unusually high level of intellectual and cultural interests 
among its residents had already established Home as one of the liveliest 
and most successful intentional communities on the West Coast. 
Gertie soon became a prominent member of the Home community -- organizing 
meetings, attending study groups, entertaining an endless stream of visitors, 
and writing regular contributions to Discontent and other movement period- 
icals. Donald was left to his own devices and the good influence of like- 
minded neighbors. He attended classes at the colony school, and references 
in the Home papers indicate he occasionally joined other residents in 
community hop-picking expeditions, picnics on the beach, and so on. ? 
Money, or the lack of it, posed a constant problem. Finding herself 


once again alone without a man in her life, Gertie was periodically obliged 


to be away from the colony for months at a time working, probably as a 
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By all accounts Donald tended to be irresponsible, lazy and bumblingly 
inept at almost everything he tried. He had some artistic talent and 
loved to draw. But whether from a lack of encouragement, initiative, or 
funds to foster his talents, nothing came of this ability. Although not 
an unattractive youth, he often appeared so because of his sullen nature. 2’ 

Former Homeites' memories of Donald as a young man were inevitably 
colored by his role in the Caplan-Schmidt affair. As a result it is 
impossible to assess whether he was really as unpleasant as the records 
portray him. Nonetheless, it seems clear that by his late teenage years 
he was already drinking heavily. He had become friends of sorts with a 
group of other aimless, underemployed young bachelors in the area, and 
spent most of his time carousing with his cronies, drifting from job to 
job, waiting for something to happen in his life.2® 

In Üctober of 1910 news reached Home of the bombing of the Los Angeles 
Times Building. Harrison Gray Otis, publisher of the Times, had long been 
at war with the unions over his open shop policies, and labor radicals 
were immediately suspected. A nationwide hunt ensued for the perpetrators 
of what the press soon began calling "the crime of the century." Much 
to the consternation of Home residents, two anarchist comrades, David 
Caplan and Matthew Schmidt, were wanted for complicity in transporting the 
dynamite used in the explosion. Caplan, in particular, was friends with 
a number of Home residents, and his wife and children had recently visited 
the colony. 1? 

At this point the famous private detective, William J. Burns, entered 
the picture: Founder of the Burn's Detective Agency and later Director of 


the Bureau of Investigation of the Department of Justice -- a forerunner 


of today's FBI -- Burns saw the Times case as a golden opportunity to 
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domestic, cleaning or keeping house for well-to-do Tacoma matrons. While 
she was away Donald was left in the care of his grandfather, 0.B. Vose, 
or his Aunt Jennie, both of whom, following Gertie's lead, had also settled 
at Home. 1? i 

If Gertie was often too busy or simply not available to pay much 
attention to her son, she was not particularly unusual in her absenteeism. 
Isolated from the temptations of the big cities, Home was considered a 
safe, healthy place in which to raise children. Most parents at Home 
allowed their children to simply run free, assuming that the lack of super- 
vision would nurture ii them a sense of self-confidence and independence. 
As one former resident put it, "my mother just let me go because she could 
see I was happy." But while other children thrived on the freedom, Donald 
seemed to get lost in ig 1s EA 

In trying to understand Donald's subsequent behavior it is tempting 
to blame Gertie herself more than Home. Donald was nine years old when 
his mother moved to Home, old enough for many other influences to have 
left their mark on his character. And while Emma Goldman called Gertie a 


"devoted mother," one Vose family member recalled that, "as kids we didn't 


really like her too well because she wasn't really child oriented at all.... 


We were just in the way as far as she was concerned. "15 

Donald never showed much scholastic inclination. Although no clear 
records exist, in a11 (۵ he never finished high school. Instead 
he spent his later adolescent years just hanging around, occasionally 
doing odd jobs for various H Homeites to earn a bit of spending money. A 


loner, he seemed perpetuat |y. at loose ends. "He was always in trouble," 


a family member ie don't t “know why except that Gertie just 
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enhance his reputation while reaping financial rewards for his fledgling 
agency. Within weeks Burns' agents infiltrated Home disguised as surveyors. 
Renting rooms in the colony, they spent their days tramping through the 
woods in search of clues to David Caplan's whereabouts, and trailing Jay 
Fox, editor of the Home paper, whom they suspected of involvement in the 
affair. 0 

In his meoldramatic and self-promoting book about the case, The 
Masked War, Burns quotes verbatim from the cloak and dagger reports filed 
by his "operatives" at Home. "7:30 a.m. Took up watch in stable loft... 

9:15 a.m. A. arrived at Fox's home..." And so on. Despite the intrigue, 
their search proved temporarily fruitless, and Schmidt and Caplan disappeared 
into the underground world of life on the lam. There they may well have 
stayed had it not been for Donald Vose. 2? 

Accounts differ as to exactly how and when Burns made contact with 
Donald. References in The Masked War suggest that during their surveil- 
lance of Home in 1910, one or more of Burns' operatives boarded with an ۰ 
unwitting Bessie Vose, then reunited with her mother and living at Home 
with her infant son. If this is true, they would certainly have met Donald 
at that time. Another often repeated story has it that Donald was later 
caught in the act of some petty theivery by a Burns' agent, and essentially 
blackmailed into assisting them in their search. ?? 

Whatever the case, in May of 1914 Donald Vose showed up at Emma 
Goldman's apartment in New York armed with two letters. One was a letter 
of introduction from his mother, Gertie, to her old friend. The other 
was from 'soneone in Washington" addressed to Matthew Schmidt. The 
mysterious "someone" was, of course, David Caplan. In keeping with the 


tone of secretiveness used by all who knew the accused men, Vose had only 
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to stress the importance of delivering his message to Schmidt to make 
himself understood. 3 
Caplan by then was hiding out in a backwoods cabin on Bainbridge 
Island in Puget Sound. A number of Homeites knew who the reclusive chicken 
farmer going by the alias of Frank Moller really was, and did what they 
could to help him without giving him away. As Gertie's son, Donald found 
it easy to locate Caplan and ingratiate himself with the lonely man. Find- 
ing Schmidt proved more difficult. ^4 
When Donald arrived in New York Emma Goldman was away on a lecture 
tour. But her friends and associates living at the house took him in, as 
they would any comrade showing up with such reliable credentials. Some 
months later when Goldman returned Donald was still there, his letter 
still undelivered. "My first impression of Donald Vose was not agreeable:" 
Goldman later wrote, "perhaps because of his high pitched, thin voice and 
shifting eyes. But he was Gertie's son, out of work, wretchedly clad, 
unhealthy in appearance.” Distracted by numerous personal and business 
concerns, Goldman thought little more about the young man living in her 
home, and rarely saw him. 
Donald was again drinking — He had begun keeping company with 
a charming anarchist bum by the name of Terry Carlin. Then in his fifties, 
Carlin was an intriguing character: brilliant, eccentric, a fascinating 
raconteur, he had a dark, bitter side that came out in drunken monologues 
delivered to anyone willing to listen. Philosophically opposed to working, 
he had subsisted for decades on alcohol and his uncanny ability to sponge 
off friends and enemies alike. He seemed to know almost everyone. ®© 


Although Carlin's interest in Donald was probably only that of a 


drinking companion, he may have briefly taken on the role of mentor and 
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father figure for the younger man. It was a role Carlin would soon play 
for another young man -- Eugene O'Neill. As an unknown, penniless drifter 
on the verge of alcoholic suicide, O'Neill spent several years roaming the 
bars, flophouses and back alleys of New York City with Carlin. O'Neill's 
biographers all acknowledge Carlin's pivotal role in the playwright's life. 
It was, in fact, Carlin's friendship with a group of avant garde writers 
and artists forminga new theater group, the Provincetown Players, which 
led to O'Neill's discovery and the launching of his career as a playwright 
in 1916.7 

During the week of September, 1914, a number of friends gathered at 
Emma Goldman's house. Among those present that afternoon besides Goldman 
herself were her long time friend and associate Alexander Berkman, Lincoln 
Steffens, journalist Hutchins Hapgood, and a man calling himself Joe 
Hoffman, a.k.a. Matthew Schmidt. Just as Schmidt was preparing to leave, 
Donald Vose returned to the house, accompanied by Terry Carlin. Visibly 
nervous at the unexpected presence of a stranger, Schmidt was quickly 
reassured of Donald's identity, and tcld he was carrying a message for him. 
According to Goldman, their meeting took place in the presence of everyone 
in the room, and nothing of substance was exchanged. ^? 

Though delivering Caplan's message to Schmidt had ostensibly been 
Donald's reason for remaining in the east, he still did not leave New York. 
Back at Home, Gertie was relieved that her son finally appeared to be 
finding some direction in life, and proudly boasted of his involvement with 
the New York comrades. In fact, however, Donald was doing very little with 
his time. Wintér was coming on. Evidentally too broke to even buy himself 
an overcoat, he took to hanging around the offices of Goldman's paper, 


Mother Earth, trying to keep warm. Whenever Goldman questioned Donald 
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about his plans he claimed he was waiting to receive a check from Washington. 
Knowing that Gertie was too poor to send her son money, Goldman discreetly 
inquired of friends on the coast, who investigated and replied that no one 
was sending Donald funds ,?? 

"The situation was becoming altogether too suspicious," Goldman later 
wrote. Though claiming poverty, "during all that time," as Goldman put it, 
"Donald Vose was dissipating with nearly everyone who was willing to carouse 

with him." According to his later testimony in court, one of these was 
Matthew Schmidt. Finally, in mid-February Donald left for the west coast. 
Within days Schmidt and David Caplan were arrested: Schmidt while walking 
down the street in New York City, and Caplan while asleep in his cabin on 
Bainbridge Island. 20 

Radicals from coast to coast immediately suspected a traitor in their 
midst. A month or so later positive proof of Donald's complicity surfaced. 
While staying at the San Francisco home of some anarchist associates -- 
whose hospitality he had again elicited on the basis of his mother's repu- 
tation -- a suitcase in his room was inadvertently found to contain a gun 
and various incriminating papers and documents. About the same time he was 
seen in the company of a known Burns agent. Enraged, the San Francisco 
comrades hatched a plot to kidnap Donald, planning to hold him hostage until 
after the trials to prevent him from testifying against Schmidt and Caplan. 3 

Months of dramatic intrigue followed. While agents for the prosecution 
tried to protect the life and safety of their chief witness, friends of the 
accused men trailed Donald from one hiding place to another. Once they 
pursued him on a Wild midnight automobile chase through the California 


desert. On another occasion labor radicals -- "notorious desperadoes" as 


a member of the prosecution team called them -- attacked Donald in the lobby 
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of a Los Angeles hotel, resulting in a brawl between the would-be kidnappers 
and Donald's guardians . $? 
Emma Goldman, tortured by anger and guilt over her role in the affair, 
wrote an expose in Mother Earth denouncing Donald. Pleading with her old 
friend Gertie to "be brave" and "save the people from your traitor son," 
she railed against her former visitor. "You will roam the earth accursed, 
shunned and hated; a burden unto yourself, with the shadow of M.A. Schmidt 
and David Caplan ever at your heels unto the last. "33 

In the end, Donald's testimony clinched the case for the prosecution. 
Matthew Schmidt was found guilty and sentenced to life imprisonment in San 
Quentin. David Caplan, against whom there was much less evidence, received 
ten years. 3% 

After the trials Donald returned to Home. Presumably he had nowhere 
else to go. Whatever reward money he made in Burns' service had undoubtedly 
long been spent, as Home residents saw no sign of it. Gertie, although 
crushed by the blow of her son's betrayal, ignored Emma Goldman's advice 
and allowed him back in her home. 2° 

Not surprisingly, Donald was ostracized by most of his former friends 
and neighbors. By this time the original cohesiveness of the Home comun- 
ity had long since started to unravel as more and more settlers with 
differing goals and beliefs moved in. Donald's actions did not so much 
contribute to the demise of Home as mirror the already fraying idealism 
in which the famous anarchist colony had been born. 35 

A few of Donald's old cronies saw no reason to avoid him and he still 
found friends willing to drink and carouse with him, though his activities 


were now confined to the inside of Gertie's house away from the critical 


eyes of his neighbors. When replenishing his supply of booze he often 
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snuck around through backwoods paths into town to avoid meeting people. 
Once, however, he ventured out to attend a Home baseball game, a favorite 
event in the life of the community. Most of those in attendance simply 
ignored Donald, acting as though he weren't there. But one young man 
actively expressed the feelings of many: coming up to Donald he looked him 
directly in the eye, let loose a tirade of curses in French, and spat in 
his face. 37 

Soon after this incident Donald drifted off to Seattle where he got 
a job in the shipyards. Eventually he found work as a merchant marine, 
shipping off to distant ports where nothing reminded him of the past. 
Living the life of a semi-derelict loner, so far as is known he never 
married or formed any lasting attachments. Over the years he occasionally 
showed up at Home while on leave, always begging money from Gertie, who was 
invariably unhappy to see him come and relieved to see him leave again. °° 

In the late 1930's Eugene O'Neill began writing what critics consider 
one of his finest plays, The Iceman Cometh. A major character in this 
work, Larry Slade, is based on the real life Terry Carlin. A wise old 
anarchist grown disillusioned with the radical movement he once devoted 
his life to, Slade is O'Neill's literary homage to his one-time mentor. 
Another character, Don Parritt, is based on the story O'Neill heard from 
Carlin about Donald Vose.?? 

In the play Parritt is a young man raised in the anarchist movement 
who has betrayed his mother and her friends for their involvement in a 
bombing on the coast. To heighten literary tension O'Neill puts Parritt's 
mother herself in jail facing a life sentence. But the other similarities 


between Parritt and Vose -- their backgrounds, activities, physical appear- 


ances, and even their names -- make it clear they are one and the same, a 
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conclusion substantiated by O'Neill's biographers. Like the other 
characters in this complex, many-layered play, Don Parritt's dilemma 
reflects O'Neill's concern with issues of choice and motivation, of 
moral responsibility, and of tragedy as the underlying theme of human 
existence. ® 
Perhaps like the real-life Carlin and Vose, Slade represents a father 
figure to the young Parritt. As Slade is gradually forced to acknowledge 
the truth about Parritt's actions, the younger man attempts to explain his 
motives. At first he claims a sense of misguided patriotism. "I saw it 
was my duty to my country," he tells Slade. In the next act Parritt 
recants his former reasoning and admits it was just for the money. "I got 
stuck on a whore and wanted the dough to blow in on her and have a good 
time." Throughout the play Parritt rails against his mother, now languishing 
in prison, with whom Slade was once romantically involved. Finally, his 
defenses broken down, Parritt confesses to Slade: "There's no use lying 
anymore...I didn't give a damn about the money. It was because I hated her. "4 
By the end of the play a guilt-ridden Parritt realizes that the only 
honorable way out of his dilemma is suicide. Led on by the unspoken but 
acquiescing encouragement of Slade, he jumps to his death from an upstairs 
balcony of the flophouse above Harry Hope's saloon where the action of the 
play occurs. 
There is no way Donald Vose could have known about O'Neill's immortal- 
ization of him in The Iceman Cometh. The play was not produced unti] 
1946, a year after Vose's death, and O'Neill only published the text of 
this work after its initial performance. Yet in an ironic twist of life 
imitating art, the real Donald Vose -- like Don Parritt -- also met his 


desth-in actui; a 
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In December of 1945, the "S.S. Whirlwind" on which Donald was then 
employed was docked in San Francisco. According to an employee of the 
shipping company who witnessed the accident, Donald was seen staggering 
up the gangplank carrying a case of beer on his shoulder. As he neared 
the top, he stumbled, lost his balance, and plunged 26 feet to his death 
on the dock below. He was 53 years old. Emma Goldman's prophecy had 
come true. Donald Vose Meserve, the stool pigeon, had roamed the earth 
shunned and hated, with the shadow of Matthew Schmidt and David Caplan 


ever at his heels unto the last, ^? 


s diiit 


NX . 
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DONALD VOSE: THE ACCURSED 
۱ By EMMA GOLDMAN 


IGHTEEN years ago I made my second lecture 
E tour to the Pacific Coast. While in Oregon I was 

invited to Scio, Oregon, a small hamlet. The com- 
rade who arranged the meeting and with whom I stayeá 
while in Scio was Gertie Vose. 

I had heard of Gertie through the pages of Fire Brand 
and Free Society, from a number of futs. and a few 
letters exchanged with her. As a result I was eager to 
meet the woman who, in those days, was one of the 
few unusual American characters in the radical move- 
ment. I found Gertie to be even more than I had ex- 
pected,—a fighter, a defiant, strong personality, a tender 
hostess and a devoted mother. She had with her at the . 
time her six year old son, Donald Vose. Another child, 


~ a girl, lived with her father, a Mr. Meserve, from whom 


Gertie had separated. 

The stress and travail of life interrupted a correspon- 
dence which was a great inspiration for a number of 
years after my visit. But I knew Gertie Vose had taken 
up land in the Home Colony at Lake Bay, Washington, 
and that her son was with her: that she continued to be 
the fighter when the occasion demanded. Between 1808 
and 1907 I did not get to the Coast and when I finally 
revisited the Home Colony about six years ago,’ Gertie 
Vose was away and so was her son. 

In May, 1914. while in Los Angeles. T was informed 
from MOTHER EARTH office that Donald Vose, the son of 
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Gertie Vose, had come to our quarters with a letter from 
his mother begging that we befriend her boy, since he 
had no one else in New York. MOTHER EARTH was then 
installed in a large house and as we rented out rooms, 
it was perfectly natural that our Comrade Berkman, in 
my absence, should have taken Donald Vose into the 
house. But even if we had lived in small quarters, we 


should have been willing to share them with a child of . 


Gertie Vose; she who had been my friend for years; she 
who had been one of the greatest supporters to Berk- 
man in his terrible prison ‘days. How could we refuse 
her child? 
In August of 1914, while in Seattle, I went over to 
the Home Colony and there was again entertained by 
Gertie Vose. We talked of the old days and old friends. 
There I learned how cruelly hard life had been with 
Gertie; how it had whipped her body, but her spirit was 
the same, though more mellowed by disappointment, by 
pain and sorrow. Her one great joy, however, was that 
her boy had finally gotten into the right atmosphere, that 
now he would become a man active:in the movement. 


. She told me of the glowing reports he was writing about 


Berk (as he called Berkman), the unemployed and anti- 
military activities in New York at the time and how inter- 
ested Donald had become. Poor Gertie Vose! Like the 
last ray of the dying sun, clinging to the horizon, so 
Gertie,—old, worn, bruised, beaten, —clung to her son in 
the hope that he would fulfil her aspiration for humanity. 
How tragically blind motherhood is; how alien to the 
soul of its own creation! 

I returned to New York, September 15th, 1914. I 


` found confusion, entanglements:and burdéns*in MOTHER 


EARTH. To save the situation the house had to be given 
up and our whole life reorganized. The stress and strain 
of the situation absorbed me completely. I forgot even 
that the son of Gertie Vose was living in the house. I 
reproached myself for such. neglect of him. One even- 
ing I went to his room and there for the first time in 
eighteen years saw the boy I had met as a child of six. 
My first impression of Donald Vose was not agreeable; 
perhaps bécause of his high pitched, thin voice and shift- 
ing eyes: But he was Gertie's son, out of work, wretch- 


_edly clad, unhealthy in appeararice. I stifled my aversion 
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and told him, that as I was about to give up the house, he 
might go to the little farm on the Hudson belonging to a 
friend of ours which I had been,permitted to use for a 
number of years. (This farm, like a ghost, is traveling 
the country as E. G.'s estate.) j ۱ ; 
He said that as a matter of fact he had planned to 
leave for`the Home Colony earlier in the summer, but at 
that time he was waiting for Berkman, who had con- 
templated a Western trip and was prevented from doing 
so through the Anti-Military and unemployed agitation. 
Later Donald Vose lost his job as a chauffeur and was 
now éxpecting money to take him West. The main thing, 
however, which delayed his departure from New York, 
Donald said, was the message given to him by some one 
in Washington for M. A. Schmidt, the delivery of which 
was imperative. 
. Fate works inexorably. The last Saturday in Septem- 


,ber Matthew A. Schmidt called at the house to meet a 


few friends, Lincoln Steffens and Hutchins Hapgood, 
Alexander Berkman and Eleanor Fitzgerald made up the 
party of that afternoon. Matthew Schmidt was about to 
leave when Doald Vose.returned to his room. With him 
was Terry Carlin. I told Schmidt that Donald Vose had 
a letter for him from a friend in Washington, whereupon 
Schmidt asked to see Donald and also Carlin, whom he 
had known in California. The meeting of the three men 
took place in the presence of the other guests and lasted 
not more than. ten minutes. The conversation was gen- 
eral. Schmidt'departed and nothing more was thought 
of his meeting with Vose. 

A few days later we moved to 20 East 125th Street. 
Donald and Carlin went to the farm. I saw Donald 
Vose after that only when he would cal! for mail, as my 
time and energy were taken up with a new course of lec- 
tures and the daily grind of the readjustment to our new 
and hard mode of life. The third week in October I left 
on a lecture tour which brought me back to New York 
the, 24th of December, 1914. From .that time on per- 
sistént rumors came to me about Donald Vose spending 
a great deal of money on drink though he was not work- 
ing. Yet he continued to look shabby and would often 
sit for.a long time in the office "to warm up," as he 
stated. He did not even have an overcoat. When I 
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asked him why he did not get warm clothing, he replied: 
"I am waiting for my check from Washington." Yet 


during all that time Donald Vose was dissipating with ` 


nearly everyone who was willing to carouse with him. 

The situation become altogether too suspicious. I 
wrote to friends in Washington and after a long delay 
received a reply that no one was sending Donald money. 
A week later he left for the Coast. Shortly after that 
Matthew A. Schmidt and David Caplan were arrested. At 
once we realized that Donald Vose was the Judas Iscariot. 
Still so appalling is the thought of suspecting anyone of 
such a dastardly act, that even after the arrest, I hated 
myself for harboring such suspicions against the child 
of Gertie Vose. ۰ 

Soon positive proofs came from the Coast. It was 
Donald Vose who coldbloodedly, deliberately betrayed 
the two men. They who had been his friends; David 
Caplan who had shared his hearth, his bread, his all 
with him for two weeks; had betrayed Matthew A. 
Schmidt, who had befriended him in New York. The 
. .thing was altogether too awful. It was the most ter- 
` rible blow in^my public life of twenty-five years. Ter- 
rible because of the mother of that cur; terrible because 


he had grown up in a radical atmosphere, above all terrible 


that he had been under my roof and that he had met 
one of his innocent victims in my house. 

It is of little consolation that it was utterly impossible 
to suspect a child of ‘Gertie Vose, recommended by her 
and kindly spoken of by many people on the coast. For 
to do such a thing means to suspect one's own shadow. 
Nor could I console myself with the fact that if Wm. J. 
: Burns had not found Donald, some other despicable tool 
would have lured our comrades into the net. All that 
cannot lessen the horror that was mine all year. At 
least I wanted it known through MOTHER EARTH that 
Donald Vose met M. A. Schmidt in my house and that 
it was.Donald Vose who had sold him as well as David 
Caplan. : ۱ 

I shall not now describe my torture, aeony, and diseust 
since the arrest of our comrades. Gladly would I give 
ten years of my life if Donald Vose had never stepped 
over my threshhold. But what did his victims do; 
Matthew A. Schmidt and David Caplan? They who 
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have been described as murderers; Schmidt who was con- 
“victed before he was tried! They begged me, yes, in- 
sisted, even as late as last month, that MOTHER EARTH 
should not expose Donald Vose. They had broken bread 
with him and they would not brand him for life as the 
sneak-thief -who had stolen into their hearts and then 
turned them over, sóld them for a few peaces of silver. 

Thus my hands were tied and MOTHER EARTH was 
gagged. But now that the spy himself has spoken, that 
he has brazenly taken the stand and face to face with 
Matthew A. Schmidt has testified in open court that 
since May, 1914, he was in the employ. of W. J. Burns, 
that he was sent by the latter to New York to trail 
Schmidt, that he was coached to pose as a radical and 
that under false pretense he obtained his mother's letter: 
of introduction to Alexander Berkman and Emma Gold- 
man. I must acquaint the readers of MOTHER EARTH 
with the fact that Donald Vose is the liar, traitor, spy 
who has deceived everyone, myself included, and has 
used everybody's credulity as a shield to cover his das- 
tardly crime. 

Donald Vose you are a liar, traitor, spy. You have 
lied away the liberty and life of our comrades. Yet 
not they but you will suffer the penalty. You will roam 
the earth accursed, shunned and hated; a burden unto 
yourself, with the shadow of M. A. Schmidt and David 
Caplan ever at ygur heels unto the last. * 

And you Gertie Vose, unfortunate mother of your ill- 
begotten son—? My heart goes out to you Gertie Vose. 
I know you are not to blame. What will you do? Will 
you excuse the inexcusable? Will you gloss over the 
heinous? Or will you be like the heroic figure in Gorky's 
Mother? Will you save the people from your traitor 
son? Be brave Gertie Vose, be brave! 
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he utopian colony of Home 

was founded in 1896 on Von 

Geldern Cove, across the Ta- 

coma Narrows on the Key 
Peninsula. Established by three families 
who were refugees from another failed 
utopian community, it hecame in time 
asuccessful anarchist colony whose most 
famed inhabitant was the sometimes 
elusive Jay Fox, anarchist and labor 
radical. 

Jay Fox's Irish-Catholic parents had 
immigrated to America shortly before 
he was born in New Jersey on August 
20, 1870. Soon thereafter the family 
moved to Chicago where his mother's 
immigrant brother Martin Murphy 
helped them settle, as Fox later wrote in 
his memoirs, “in the back of the stock- 
yards in the midst of a medley of other 
poor foreigners.” 

Although his parents hoped he would 
followa pious path to the priesthood, he 
did not conform. He abandoned the 
faith of his forefathers and quit school at 
an early age. “Knowing how to read and 
make change was all the masses were re- 
quired to know, all the bosses needed 
them to know, all that we could afford 
the time to acquire,” said Fox of formal 
education. He later became an advo- 
cate of the Modern School Movement 
which stressed the importance of free 
thought and non-interference from 
church and state. 

Atage 14 Fox landed his first job. For 
50 cents a day, he worked for the “sauer- 


kraut king” of Chicago whose fields of 


cabbage grew in the stockyards. Since 
Fox's father worked for the Pennsylva- 
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FREE SPEECH CASE 
OF 


JAY FOX 


Issued, April 1912, by the 
FREE SPEECH LEAGUE 
66 East 59tb Street 
New York City. 


This pamphlet was issued to enlist na- 
tional support for the appeal of Jay Fox's 
“disrespect for the law" conviction 
resulting from the publication of his 
editorial, "The Nudes and the Prudes." 
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nia Railroad, earning only $1.40 a day, 
thecontribution Fox made tothe family's 
meager resources was welcome. 

Duly impressed that work brought 
monetary reward, however small, Fox 
next took a job at the Malleable Iron 
Works, located. near the McCormick 
Reaper Works (a forerunner of Interna- 
tional Harvester). In 1886, 16-year-old 
Fox joined the Knights of Lahor as a 
result of a discussion he had with Albert 
Parsons, a labor organizer eventually 
hanged for his activities. A strike for the 
eight-hour work day, called after several 
months' unrest and numerous protests 
at the McCormick Reaper Works, was 
set for May 1. Fox decided to participate 
in the strike. 

On May 3, Fox was on the picket line 
in front of the Iron Works where rela- 
tive quiet prevailed. He drifted over to 
the McCormick Reaper Works where, 
by contrast, he found an ominous siege 
underway. Rock-throwing strikers had 
dispersed the scabs and backed the po- 
lice against the gates of the plant until 
police reinforcements arrived and drew 
their revolvers. The workers retreated, 
knowing that rocks were no match for | 
bullets. Nonetheless, the police opened 
fire at the backs of the workers. Con- 
flicting accounts state that Fox was 
wounded, with either a grazed shoulder 
or the loss of the end digit of one finger. 
There is no doubt, though, that the 
bullet which wounded Fox went on to 
strike and kill a fellow worker. 

A shaken Jay Fox attended a meeting 
in Haymarket Square the next evening 
where he heard speeches discussing the 
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injustice of police tactics used at the McCormick Reaper 
Works and protesting the senseless wounding and slaugh- 
ter of workers. Someone threw a bomb into the crowd 
gathered there. Although it is still not known who was re- 
sponsible, eight of the most vocal and persistent labor 
radicals were arrested, tried and convicted. Five received 
death sentences. Despite protests, four were hanged on 
November 11, 1887; the fifth committed suicide in his 
cell. Indeed, the events of May 3 and 4, 1886 and Novem- 
ber 11, 1887, known collectively as the Haymarket Affair, 
did more to inflame the 
radical cause than any 
other single incident. 
Furthermore, the events 
of Haymarket, which still 
stand as classic examples 
of judicial impropriety, 
were pivotal for Jay Fox 
who first worked for the 
convicted men's release 
and later marched. in 
their funeral parade. He 
went on to become an avowed anarchist and a powerful 
voice in behalf of the radical cause. 


The events of 


stand as classic 


examples of judicial 
impropriety, were 
pivotal for Jay Fox... 


y 1893 Fox was working at the Illinois Central 

Railway in Chicago. He became a charter mem- 

ber of the American Railway Union (ARU) 

Local No. 1, headed by Eugene V. Debs. As a 
delegate to the ARU’s first convention, in June 1894, with 
the Pullman shop workers' strike then three weeks old, Fox 
voted to establish a relief fund for striking workers and 
endorsed a nationwide boycott of Pullman sleepers. Debs 
disobeyed an injunction during the strike and received a 
six-month jail sentence. The leaderless ARU faltered and 
was not revived. 

During the 1896 presidential campaign between Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan and William McKinley, Fox took 
time out from his labor activities to travel by bicycle 
around the Eastern states, touring such cities as New York, 
Syracuse and Boston. Along the way he talked with people 
about class struggle, soliciting opinions and being none too 
shy about expressing his own. From Boston Fox arranged 
to work for his passage on a cattle ship to Liverpool. He 
stayed in England for about a year, working in and around 
Liverpool and Birmingham, and speaking to people about 
the "coming war on capitalism." He concluded, "Contact 
with people on that trip added strength to my belief that 
the competitive struggle of man against man for the 
chance to produce the necessities of life no longer exists, 
if iteverdid. It seems that people today would prefer to co- 
operate with each other if the opportunity were available." 

Fox returned to Chicago and re-entered the fray. By che 


late 1890s he was a rising star in the radical movement, 
beginning to establish himself asa speaker and an advocate 
for the laboring classes. On November 11, 1897, in a 
ceremony commemorating the tenth anniversary of the 
Chicago executions, Fox shared the stage with Emma 
Goldman among others. On Decoration Day (the forerun- 
ner of Memorial Day) in 1900, Fox addressed an anarchist 
picnic. On July 28, 1901, the Society for Anthropology 
heard his address entitled "Labor's Discontent and the 
Steel Worker's [sic] Strike." An extant handbill announces 
that Fox was to speak in Boston on November 16, 1902, 
concerning the "crimes of capitalism" at a meeting com- 
memorating the hanging of the Haymarket martyrs. He 
also contributed to such newspapers as The Demonstrator, 
published in Home Colony, Washington, and The Free 
Society (formerly The Firebrand), an anarchist-communist 
journal then published in Chicago. 

Fox's connections to the latter publication led to his 
first arrest. On September 6, 1901, President McKinley 
was shot at the Buffalo Exposition. The Chicago Tribune 
immediately announced that the U.S. Secret. Service 
suspected a link with the Haymarket Gang. The Chicago 
police seized records from The Free Society's Chicago office 
and arrested publisher Abraham Isaak, his family, and 
members of The Free Society publishing group, including 
Fox. On September 14, McKinley died. Fox said, “For Mrs. 
McKinley I have the same sorrow which | have for my 
cellmate who heard of the death of his child yesterday and 
wept bitter tears.” The members of the publishing group 
were finally released because the authorities had no case. 

Fox lived for a while in New York City. Little is known 
about this period of his life except that he continued his 
writing and speaking career. Another extant handbill 
advertises that "J. Fox, of New York" was to deliver four 
lectures addressing the central question, "Why are you 
poor in a rich country?" The handbill also describes him, 
somewhat prematurely, as editor of The Labor Agitator, a 
job which he did not actually assume until some years later. 
Newspaper clippings found in one of Fox's scrapbooks cite 
several New York addresses. 

Returning to Chicago, Fox took Esther Abramowitz as 
his common-law wife. Born in Russia, she was a factory 
worker in her youth. Both of them became part of Chicago's 
anarchistsalon, where radicals, including Emma Goldinan, 
Clarence Darrow and others whose names are less familiar, 
met and exchanged ideas. An observer describing the 
people who frequented the salon said Fox was a man with 
“more fibre and calmness and strength than the rank and 
file of the anarchists.” Abramowitz was described as “mel- 
ancholy and affectionate and gentle and sensual.” The 
couple's anarchist ideals served as a basis for their relation- 
ship, which lasted for approximately a decade. Of Fox's 
first wife, nothing is known. 
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oxarrived in Home during its heyday, in the winter 
of 1908. He traveled alone, not having the re- 
sources to bring his family with him. Arriving on 
the West Coast, he visited Home briefly before 
returning to Seattle where he worked as a janitor tending 
the arts building at the Alaska-Yukon Exposition. He 
commented that this was perhaps the best job he had ever 
had because, once trained, he was never bothered by his 
boss and was able to look upon fine art and listen to the 
distant strains of the symphony playing in the next build- 
ing. By the fair's end, Fox had earned the money needed to 
bring his wife and two of her children from a previous 
marriage to the West Coast. Once joined by his family, Fox 
secured two acres at Home and built his first house. Al- 
though he left Home for brief periods over the next 51 
years, he always returned. As he later expressed in an 
unpublished poem, Home had captured his heart. 
Radium LaVene, who grew up in Home, recalls that his 
mother Bessie Levin, invited Fox for dinner. Said LaVene, 
"Mother usually baked her own bread, but on this occasion 
she had bakery bread, and Jay questioned mother to learn 
if the bread was union made. Mother didn't remember for 
sure, so Jay explained the importance of insisting on seeing 
the union label before buying anything. It seemed that 
mother learned her lesson well, for sometime later when 
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Home Colony residents enjoy a picnic, ca. 1900. “Socials” 
or community recreational activities such as dances and 


picnics were popular among the early residents of Home. 


Jay was invited to dinner again,.[on the table] mother 
placed a platter stacked high with bread and pasted to each 
slice was a union label." 

Once established in Home, Fox and Abramowitz set up 
housekeeping and prepared for the publication of The 
Agitator, which replaced The Demonstrator. The residents, 
who had grown accustomed to having a newspaper pub- 
lished in their colony, were anxious for its appearance. 

The Agitator made its first appearance on November 18, 
1910, although in his editorial, Fox proclaimed that it 
appeared on November I1, the 25th [sic] anniversary of 
the execution of the Haymarket martyrs. (Actually, he was 
four days late for the 23d anniversary.) In its subtitle, The 


Agitator defined itself as an "Advocate of the Modern. 


School, Industrial Unionism, and Individual Freedom." 
Fox declared that it would "stand for freedom first, last and 
all the time," and would promote the right of every person 
to express hisopinions. He hoped to popularize knowledge 
so that common toilers, as well as the "rich and privileged 
class” could be “uplifted to philosophy and science." 
Appearing twice a month, the paper was generally well- 
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In-1904 Fox worked closely with Lucy Parsons, widow 
of the Haymarket martyr Albert Parsons, in an attempt to 
launch an anarchist, English-language newspaper. In the 
spring of that year Parsons, Fox and others discussed the 
possibility of starting a paper to replace The Free Society 
which had folded in the wake of the persecution of radicals 
following the McKinley assassination. Throughout the 
summer the group held socials and picnics to raise money 
for the cause. 

However, by late summera rift had developed between 


Fox and Parsons. A group headed by Fox felt that The Dem- 
onstrator of Home Colony should be adopted and backed. 
The other faction, headed by Parsons, felt strongly that 
such a paper should emanate from the radical and indus- 
trial center of Chicago rather than from the backwater 
colony of Home. Before the controversy was settled, Fox 
sent the money to Home. Parsoris, undaunted, started a 
Chicago-based paper, The Liberator. It should be noted 
that Fox had good reason for his position. He had been 
invited to assume the editorship of The Demonstrator, 
planning to move to Home in the fall of 1905. He was 
delayed that fall and again in the spring. 


ox attended the founding convention of the In- 

dustrial Workers of the World (IWW), held in 

Chicago in June 1905. He was initially sympa- 

thetic to the philosophy behind the IWW, but had 
reservations about its strategy. He was convinced that 
radical workers should try to effect changes from within 
existing unions. A poem in William Z. Foster's autobio- 
graphical work, From Bryan to Stalin, makes clear reference 
to the IWW factionalism over the issue of “dual unionism” 
which plagued the group from its beginnings: 
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"The proper way," said Jay the Fox, 
“To start the revolution 

Is just to bore a hole or two 

In existing institutions. " 


" Agreed," cried Mr. Foster, 

“I have my gimlet ready, 

My arm is long, my hand is strong, 
My nerves are cool and steady.” 


A view of the north shore of Home Colony, Lakebay, 


Washington, as it appeared some time after 1900. 


` * 
Fox began reporting on IWW activities for Home 


. Colony's The Demonstrator. The colony drew its name 


from the charter of the Mutual Home Association, a 
simple landholding organization with no other provisions 
for cooperative economic ventures. Taxes on the land 
were shared equally while the land itself remained in the 
hands of the association. Improvements on the land, such 
as houses, belonged to individuals. Gradually the associa- 
tion added to its land holdings. When platted in 1901, 
Home consisted of 217 acres. 

The landholding agreement gave Home a communitar- 
ian flavor, but the fundamental principles of tolerance and 
individual liberty set forth by the founding families de- 
fined the Colony's nature as truly utopian. Stewart H. 
Holbrook, journalist and writer, visited Home often and 
wrote newspaper and journal articles about his visits. He 
said that Fox once described Home as a "Wild West Brook 
Farm, with overtonesof Oneida Community and Nauvoo." 
As Holbrook observed, Home was a place where two-acre 
farmers were as conversant with Marx as with poultry. 
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written, although riddled with typos. Fox received encour- 
agement from many people who hoped The Agitator would 
fill the need fora viable, English-language anarchist jour- 
nal. Indeed, when entering his subscription, Jack London 
commented that the “free, open, fair spirit of the paper 
makes it one of the most valuable periodicals I read.” 
Although the newspaper reprinted articles by such 
notables as Clarence Darrow, it bore the distinct charac- 
ter of its editor. On the first page was a regular feature, 
“The Passing Show,” which contained short articles and 
comments by Fox on a range of current topics. He also 
wrote many of the other articles in each issue. While the 
paper was enthusiastically received, it was not financially 
well-backed and its fiscal struggles threatened its future. 


ust as the first issues were coming off the press, Home 
was visited by William J. Burns and other operatives 
of the Burns Detective Agency. Disguised as survey- 
ors and booksellers, they gathered information about 
some of Home's residents, including Fox and his fam- 
ily. Their visit was prompted by the bombing of the Los 
Angeles Times building which killed 20 people. John J. 
McNamara, a union official, and his brother James B. had 
been arrested and confessed to the crime at the time of 
their trial. However, two alleged accomplices were at 
large, one of whom was believed to be David Caplan. 
Burns’ operatives recorded minute details of everyday 
Home life in suggestive, exaggerated language that added 
an air of mystery and intrigue. For all their observations, 
the most they gathered is that Fox returned from San 
Francisco without his wife, looking “very much worried, 
eyes bloodshot...as though he had been under a great 
strain.” Without finding Caplan, they discontinued their 
two-week surveillance. . 

Although there is no conclusive evidence, it appears 
that Fox knew of Caplan’s whereabouts. A later govern- 
ment report insisted that Caplan hid out at Home. Addi- 
tionally, according to Bertha Thompson, known as “Box- 
Car Bertha,” Caplan found refuge in Home Colony for a 
time. Years later, Fox hinted that Caplan also hid out on 
Bainbridge Island, but the exact truth may be lost to 
history. 

As if the McNamara case were not enough, on July 11, 
1911, Fox published his famed editorial, “The Nudes and 
the Prudes,” in which he advocated boycotting those 
members of the Home community who were “prudish” and 
offended by those who chose to bathe naked in Puget 
Sound. Home's conservative faction had challenged the 
practice, and four residents of Home, three of them women, 
had been arrested. After the first of the trials, amid general 
unpleasantness and adverse publicity in the surrounding 
cities, Fox lent his voice to the disagreement, calling the 
two opposing factions the “nudes” and the “prudes.” He 
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clearly sided with the nudes, stating that "clothing was 
made to protect the body, not to hide it,” and criticizing 
the local court. Fox wrote that Home had always been “a 
community of free spirits, who came out into the woods to 
escape the poluted [sic] atmosphere of priest-ridden, con- 
ventional society. One of the liberties enjoyed by Homeites 
was the privilege to bathe in evening dress, or with merely 
the clothes nature gave them, just as they chose. No one 
went rubbernecking to see which suit a person wore, who 
sought the purifying waters of the bay. Surely it is nobody's 
business.” 

Fox was arrested seven weeks after the editorial's pub- 
lication. The state law allegedly violated made it a misde- 
meanor "to encourage disrespect for law or for any court or 
court of justice," a statute enacted during the furor over 
anarchism following the McKinley assassination. Thus, 
both of Fox's arrests could be linked to the anti-anarchist 
sentiment resulting from McKinley's assassination. 

The trial took place January 10, 1912. The issues of 
nude bathing, indecent exposure, free speech, free press, 
and anarchism were hopelessly entangled. On the second 
day, as the trial neared its conclusion, Fox addressed the 
jury, pleading for free speech and press. “It is only by agi- 
tation that the laws of the land are made better,” the 
Tacoma Daily Ledger quoted. “It is only by agitation that 
reforms have been brought about in the world.... Show me 
a country where there is the most tyranny and I'll show you 
the country where there is no free speech. This country was 
settled on that right—the right of free expression.” 

The jury deliberated for 25 hours, nearly declaring itself 
“hung,” before rendering 
a verdict—guilty, but 
with a recommendation 
for leniency. On Febru- 
ary 6, Fox wassentenced 
to two months in jail. 

Supporterscontinued 
efforts to have the con- 
viction overturned. The 
aid of the Free Speech 
League, forerunner of the 
American Civil Liberties 
Union, was enlisted. 
Dances and rallies to 
raise money for the "Jay 
Fox Free Speech Fight” were held from Boston to Portland, 
Oregon. 

The case was appealed to the United States Supreme 
Court. There, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. read the 
decision which upheld the original judgment and reaf- 
firmed a law which today would clearly be considered un- 
constitutional. In 1915, Fox finally surrendered to serve 
his sentence. Meanwhile, J. C. Brown, an official of the 
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where two-acre 
farmers were as 


as with poultry. 
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Holbrook, journalist 
and writer, observed, 
Home was a place 


conversant with Marx 


The January 1912 financial report for The Agitator 
illustrates the economic precariousness of the newspaper 
which eventually ceased publication in November 1912. 


International Union of Timber Workers, brought the case 
before Ernest C. Lister, who was then the Governor of 
Washington State. Not entirely sympathetic at first, 
Governor Lister eventually signed a pardon for Fox on 
September 11, 1915, 12 days before his two-month sen- 
tence would have been served in full. 


midst this backdrop, William Z. Foster had 

come to Home in 1912. Foster's conversion to 

the philosophies of the IWW had been short- 

lived. He had visited France where the radical 
movement was making inroads through the "syndicates" 
or unions. Syndicalism, "boring from within" the existing 
union structure, as Jay Fox had advocated, seemed a 
practical approach. Foster convinced Fox to let The Agita- 
tor become the official organ of Foster's newly formed 
Syndicalist League of North America. His timing coin- 
cided with the financial and legal difficulties of the paper 
and its editor. 

Fox moved himself and the paper to Chicago. He wrote, 
“...Say Jo. what do you think?; I'm going back to Chicago. 
this berg [sic] is becoming too small for the A. [i.e., 
Anarchist movement]. It's outgrown the state. We want to 
take the center of the industrial stage. The syndicalists 
want me to go there and make the paper the central organ 
ofthe movement. And this movement is going to grow, Jo. 
I'll make em anarchists and they won't know it. It's sugar 
coat as it were." 

The last issue of The Agitator was dated November 1, 

1912; it reappeared as 


The Syndicalist in Janu- 

ary 1913. The mailing 

address remained Home 

foratime, but the Syndi- 

calist Publishing Asso- 

ciation of Chicago ap- 
peared on the masthead 
as publisher. Early in the 
spring, while his case was 
under appeal, Fox was 
enroute to Chicago with 
a copy of Alexander 
Berkman's Prison Mem- 
oirs of an Anarchist. The focus of the paper changed 
appreciably; Foster and syndicalism became the overriding 
issue. Instead of expanding to a weekly as planned, the 
paper lasted only a year, half as long as did The Agitator of 
Home. The September 15, 1913, issue did not mention 
suspension or cessation, but it was indeed the final issue. 


Not entirely sympathe- 
tic at.first, Governor 
Lister eventually 
signed a pardon for 
Fox...12 days before 
his two-month 
sentence would have 
been served in full. 
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Fox returned to the Northwest alone, for amidst the 
hassles of the "nudes and prudes" affair and the changes in 
the paper, he and Esther Abramowitz had separated (she 
married Foster in March 1918). It must have been an 
amiable parting. At least they remained good friends. 
Testimony to this fact can be seen in the closing of one of 
Foster's letters to Fox, which says, "Esther joins me in 
sending you love and best regards..." 

In Seattle, Fox joined with J. C. Brown in an attempt to 
expand the Shingle Weavers' Union into the Timber- 
workers, an industry-wide union. While Fox's case was 
being appealed all the way to the Supreme Court, he 
became vice-president of the newly expanded union and 
editor of The Timberworker. For the weekly publication he 
wrote "Letters to Jack Lumber," the main editorial. This 
publication and the Shingle Weavers' Union did not 
survive the First World War's negative impact on the 


Northwest timber industry. 


n 1918, while in Chicago again, Fox was asked to join 
the National Nonpartisan League, headquartered in 
Saint Paul. This organization advocated such pro- 
grams as the establishment ofa rural credit bank and 
state-controlled grain elevators, and proposed to nomi- 
nate its candidates for election from within the major 
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parties. The League managed to gain control of the Repub- 
lican Party of North Dakota and directed the state's poli- 
tics fora short period of time. However, his work with the 
League was short-lived since Fox quit when asked to 
transfer to Bismarck, where the League had affiliations 
with a daily newspaper. The mild winters and many good 
friends he had left behind in Washington beckoned. 

Back in the West, Fox participated in the Seattle gen- 
eral strike of 1919. Then working in the Ames Shipyards, 
he championed the general strike “as the most practical 
and effective way to overthrow capitalism.” 

Fox was first, last and always a union man. He worked 
in various occupations during his lifetime, but he proudly 
notes that he never laid a hand to any work for which he 
did not possess a union card. Radium LaVene remembers 
him singing a song about a hod carrier: 


I work 8 hours a day 

and I'm sure I earn my pay. 

When the clock strikes six, 

I carry down my bricks 

and I don’t work another minute after. 


ox was not entirely happy living in Seattle. His 
room on Yesler Way was no match for Home. 
Furthermore, he was lonely. He had been living 
alone for seven years. As he said, “At forty-nine | 
began to think about getting married again, this is pro- 
vided that the right woman gave me the right answer. In 
Philadelphia lived a woman I greatly admired, and I set 
about getting the right answer from her.” That woman was 
Cora Peterson, a native of Denmark. She said “yes” and 
came west. They were married in Seattle in June 1919. 
Although Fox freely admitted that the old movements 
had lost some of their luster, he had not given up. The 
Russian Revolution and the advent of Communism in the 
Soviet Union had brought the winds of change to Ameri- 
can radicals. Fox felt that the Communist Party, although 
not perfect, offered the latest, best hope of accomplishing 
the sweeping changes that the anarchist movement had 
not. He wrote an apologetic chapter in his memoirs, “Why 
I Joined the Communist Party,” to affirm that he had not 


Jay Fox at work in the print shop and editorial office of The 
Agitator, Home, Washington, ca. 1910. 
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changed his overarching beliefs, but felt that in the 1920s 
they could be accommodated better within the Commu- 
nist Party. Although some still believed anarchism could 
be put into practice, Fox had come to the rather unhappy 
conclusion that theory 
and practice were never 
to meet. His conversion 
to Communism alien- 
atedsomeofhisone-time 
anarchist friends, which 
greatly upset him. 

Although his actions 
were never again press- 
worthyorsensational, he 
did continue to write. He 
was a contributor to the 
Seattle Union Record and 
wrote at least one pam- 
phlet, “Amalgamation,” 
for the Trade Union Educational League. By 1935, Fox 
had become somewhat, if not totally, disillusioned with 
the Communist Party and returned to the anarchist move- 
ment. Ít is perhaps accurate to conclude that he had never 
fully left its ranks. Concerning the anarchist movement, 
Fox wrote, “I could never desert a cause that is a vital part 
of my intellectual life.” 


union card. 


ome was no longer the tranquil, communitar- 

ian community envisioned at its founding. 

The seedsof discontent, evident in the “nudes 

and prudes” incident, had had their origins in 
1909 when Home was platted and a change made to the 
Association's articles of incorporation allowing for private 
ownership of land and individual deeds. This provision 
violated the Association's original purposes, depleted its 
holdings, ended the promise of available land for incoming 
members and led to factionalism between radical and con- 
servative elements. The quarreling escalated to court 
battles. In early 1917 asplit community elected two panels 
of officers, both claiming to be the legitimate leaders of the 
Mutual Home Association. Finally, in 1921, the Mutual 
Home Association was dissolved by court order, the judge 
having observed during the proceedings that the Associa- 
tion had been “wholly impotent” to perform the charter 
purposes, and that such bitter hostility left no hope for rec- 
onciliation. 

The Foxes entered a period of semi-retirement. They 
raised poultry and built a new house. Cora, an artist, sold 
hand-painted china to supplement their income. While 
hisfriend Foster had taken on the minions of Capital in in- 
dustrial centers, Fox had decided he could make his state- 
ment from Home. Apparently, though, Foster grew weary 
of hearing about the "house that Jay built." He thought 


I 


that Fox should attempt something more lasting and 
persuaded him to begin writing his memoirs. 


tage 81, in 1951, Fox had the project well 

underway. When Holbrook visited Home in 

the 1940s, he dubbed Fox the “last of the 

veritable anarchists, genial and mellow...,” 
adjectives that would not have been applied to him earlier. 
Aware of his own mortality, as is evident by some of his 
later writings which focus on death, Fox knew that he 
would be unable to finish his manuscript. In a letter dated 
November 17, 1960, he wrote that he was having trouble 
remembering things. "In light of the above, how could I go 
on with the book? You see it would be impossible, which 
it is, sorrowfully so." 

Fox died four months later on March 8, 1961. His ashes 
were laid to rest in the rose garden on his property in Home 
Colony. Perhaps unknowingly, Fox wrote his own epitaph 
in the form of an unpublished poem, "When 1 Die.” 
Although not a literary masterpiece, it conveys his self- 
image and points out his wry sense of humor. 


It is common practice when a man dies, for his friends to dig 
up the memory of whatever little good he did in his life; then 
weep and wail over the corpse and bemoan the fates that 
deprived the world of so great a lover of mankind. 


When I die let the time-honored process be reversed. Instead 
of tiring themselves with a search for the good that 1 may 
incidentally have done, let my friends pile up the crooked jobs 
] pulled off; and conjure up, so far as their imagination is 
capable of the task, a mental picture of all the rascality | 
intended to put over if death had not taken me off the job. 
Then let them fill their glasses to the brim and drink to the 
memory of one who, if worse than themselves, it was only 
because of greater opportunity. 


Fox died as he had lived—a humble laborer for the 
cause. He fought unstintingly for an eight-hour day, ade- 
quate compensation for all workers, a free press, free 
speech, women's rights, and individual freedom. He con- 
fronted issues that conventional society of his day chose to 
ignore and anticipated some issues that today's society has 
had to face. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

This article is based on Fox's unpublished memoirs, discovered by 
the author in the Rare Book Room of Crosby Library, Gonzaga 
University. 


For nearly 15 years, Mary M. Carr was a librarian at Crosby 
Library, Gonzaga University, in Spokane, home of the Fox Collec- 
tion and Jay Fox's memoirs. She is now Director of Library Ser- 
vices at North Idaho College in Coeur d'Alene. 
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JAY FOX: ANARCHIST AT HOME 


By Mary M. Carr 
Associate Professor and 
Head of Technical Services 
Crosby Library, Gonzaga University 
Presentation given at the 
Pacific Coast Branch 
National Historical Communal Societies ‘Association 
Second Annual Meeting 
May 15-16, 1987 


This biographical sketch of the life of Jay Fox will be accompanied by 
slides. These are courtesy of several sources, including the Washington State 
Historical Society, the University of Washington, Washington State University, 


Gonzaga University, and Ross Reider of Seattle. 


I decided to give you an illustrated overview of Fox's 90, years of life. 
Fox was 40 when he moved to Home. His background gave him credibility as a 
leader of the radical movement; his contacts with the radical community helped 


Fox quickly become one of Home's primary connections to the outside world. 


1) Jay Fox, circa 1903. This is the carliest picture of Jay Fox that I 
have. According to records at the University of Washington this picture was 
taken in 1903. Since Fox was born in 1870 he would be 33 in this photo. 
Although I can not dispute this factually, I would guess that this was actually 


taken when Fox was in his early twenties. 


But let us begin at the beginning. 


Jay's Irish-Catholic parents immigrated to America settling in New 
Jersey where Jay was born. Soon thereafter the Fox family moved to Chicago. 
There they lived "in the back of the stockyards in the midst of a medley of 
other poor foreigners," to quote Fox. His parents thought he should vote 
Democratic and follow a pious path to the ۱۳۹ Yet as children of today, 
Jay did not conform. He abandoned the faith of his futétaiiers and quit school 
at an early age. "Knowing how to read and make change was all the masses 
were required to know, all the bosses needed them to know, all the we could 
afford the time to acquire," stated Fox rather cynically, summing up his 
experience with formal education. Perhaps as a result of this experience, Fox 
later became an advocate of the Modern School movement, which stressed the 
importance of free-thought and non-interference from church or state. 

By age 14 Fox had landed his first job. For 50c a day, he worked for the 
"sauerkraut king" of Chicago whose fields of cabbage grew in back of the 


stockyards. 


2) Albert Parsons. Duly impressed that work brought monetary reward, 
however small, Fox took a job at the Malleable Iron Works which was located 
near the McCormick Reaper Plant. The year was 1886, Jay was sixteen years of 
age, and he had already joined the Knights of Labor. Jay states that he joined 
the Knights because of a talk with Albert Parsons, a key labor organizer who 
would eventually be hanged for his activities on behalf of Labor. A strike for 
an eight-hour work day had been called, in the wake of numerous episodes of 
unrest and protests at the McCormick Reaper Plant which had taken place over 


the course of several months. Sympathetic to the cause, Jay decided to 
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participate in the May | strike. 

On May 3 Jay —P the picket line in front of the Iron Works. 
Relative quiet prevailed. Jay, curious about strike activity, says he drifted over 
to the McCormick Reaper Plant. By contrast, he found that factory had been 
subjected to an ominous siege. Rock-throwing strikers had dispersed the scabs 
and backed the police against the gate of the plant. Police reinforcements 
arrived, answering the rock-throwing with drawn revolvers. Knowing that rocks 
were no match for bullets, the workers retreated. Nonetheless the police opened 
fire on the backs of the workers. Jay was one of the wounded, although the 
accounts of his injuries vary. Some say that his shoulder was grazed, while 
others report that Jay lost the end digit of his little finger. Yet all accounts 
agree that the bullet that wounded Jay went on to strike and kill a fellow 


worker. 


3) Depiction of the 8 Haymarket victims. Jay was shaken but well enough 


to attend a meeting the next evening held in Haymarket Square. There Albert 
Parsons, August Spies, and others spoke about the injustice of the police tactics 
used at the McCormick Reaper Plant and protested the senseless slaughter. As 
history records, a bomb was thrown into the crowd. Although to this day it is 
still not known who was responsible, eight of the most vocal, most persistent 
labor radicals were arrested, tried, and convicted. Parsons and Spies were 
among them. Five received death sentences. Despite protests, four were hanged, 
including Parsons and Spies, on November ll, 1887. A fifth, Louis Lingg, 
cheated the hangman's noose by committing suicide in his cell. The monument, 


erected on the site of the five graves in Chicago's Waldheim Cemetery, bears 
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the last prophetic words of Spies. "The day will come when our silence will be 
more powerful than the voices you are throttling today." Indeed the Haymarket 
tragedy did more to inflame the radical cause than did any other single 
incident. 

Certainly it can be said that Parsons was perhaps the most influential 
person in Fox's young life. Furthermore, the Haymarket tragedy was a pivotal 
event for Fox. Fox first worked for the doniis men's release, and later 
marched in their funeral parade. More importantly, from that time forward, Fox 
was an avowed anarchist and a powerful voice in the radical cause. Here the 
eight Haymarket victims are depicted. The woman is suggestive of the woman 
depicted on the monument erected at the anarchists' graves at Waldheim 


Cemetery. 


**Return to the first slide** As I suggested earlier, I think this is a 
photo of Fox in his early twenties about the time he would have joined the 
Eugene Debs' newly formed American Railway Union (ARU). In fact, in 1893 Fox 
became a charter member of the ARU while working for the Illinois Central 
Railway in Chicago. As you may recall, the ARU's short, but lasting, place in 
labor history was secured when, at its first convention in June of 1894, the 
delegates decided to back the Pullman strike which was then 3-weeks old. Jay 
was one of the delegates who voted to support the strikers. Before the episode 
was over Eugene Debs disobeyed an injunction for which he received a 
six-month jail term. When Debs left the Woodstock Jail, Jay was a member of 
an official delegation sent to greet Debs and bring him back to Chicago. Yet 


the ARU did not survive. The authorities had effectively squelched it by 
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removing its leader. 

During the presidential campaign of 1896 between McKinley and Bryan, 
Fox took time out from his labor activities to travel by bike around the eastern 
states, touring such cities as New York, Syracuse, and Boston. Along the way he 
talked with folks about the class struggle, soliciting their opinions, and 
apparently being none too shy about expressing his. In Boston's harbor he 
hopped a boat, working his way across ihe Atlantic, landing in England. 
Apparently Fox stayed there for at least a year, working in Liverpool and 


Birmingham, while assessing the conditions of the working class in England. 


4) Memorial Meeting, 1902, Boston. By the early 1900s, Fox, himself a 


veteran of Haymarket, was a rising star in the radical movement. He had 
established himself as a writer and speaker, advocating the causes of the 
laboring class. Some of the handbills of these lectures are still extant. This 
particular one announces that Fox will speak on the "crimes of capitalism" at a 
meeting commemorating the hanging of the Haymarket martyrs. This talk was 
given in Boston on November 16, 1902. 

Fox also contributed many articles to such newspapers as the 
Demonstrator, published in Home Colony and Free Society, edited by Abraham 
Isaak and then published from Chicago. A dedicated anarchist and member of 
the "Haymarket Gang," Fox, along with the Isaak family, other members of the 
Free Society publishing group, and Emma Goldman were arrested and jailed 
unjustly on the suspicion that they had been involved in the McKinley 
assassination which took place in 1901. Following McKinley's death, it is 


reported that Fox said (rather bitterly, I think), "For Mrs. McKinley I have the 
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same sorrow which I have for my cellmate who heard of the death of his child 
yesterday and wept bitter tears." Fox and the others were finally released with 


the aid of such people as Jane Addams of Hull House. 


5) A handbill from Fox's New York period. It appears that Fox did live 


for a short time in New York, but I have little information about the time spent 
there, with the exception of newspaper clippings and handbills. Here is one 
example of a handbill advertising that J. Fox, of New York, would deliver four 
lectures addressing the central question, "Why are you poor in a rich country?" 
This handbill also advertises--somewhat prematurely and inaccurately, I might 
add--Fox as the editor of The Labor Agitator, a job which he had been promised 
but which he had not taken--at least not yet. Furthermore, the paper would 


be published as The Agitator. 


6) Fox--March 13, 1903. Here is a photo of the contemplative Fox, the 
writer and lecturer. Fox spent most of his early years in Chicago. Here his life 
centered around various societies such as the Social Science League where Jay 
often spoke. In the early 1900s Fox met his "companion," one Esther 
Abramowitz. Both Jay and Esther were also a part of the anarchist salon, where 
radicals, including Emma Goldman, Clarence Darrow, and others whose names 
are Jess familiar, met and exchanged ideas. Hutchins Hapgood, when describing 
the people who frequented the salon, says Jay was a man with "more fibre and 
calmness and strength than the rank and file of the anarchists." He furthermore, 
describes Esther as "melancholy and affectionate and gentle and sensual." 


According to Hapgood, Jay had left his first wife (of whom I know nothing) and 
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Esther left her first husband because they felt that their marriage partners had 
"not developed together" with them. Jay and Esther's anarchist ideals would 
serve as the basis of their relationship which would last approximately a 
decade. As far as I can ascertain, Esther's previous husband and the father of 
her children was Dr. Morris Rasnick, a New York dentist. Interesting enough, 
the back of the original photo is inscribed by Fox, "To my Friend and Brother, 


Morris Rasnick." Apparently Fox knew Esther's first husband. 


7) Lucy Parsons. While in Chicago, Fox worked closely with Lucy 
Parsons, widow of the Haymarket martyr Albert Parsons and a revolutionary 
woman in her own right. In the Spring of 1904 Fox and Parsons were part of an 
effort to launch a radical, English-language newspaper to replace the Free 
Society, which had folded in the wake of the anti-anarchist sentiment that 
arose after the McKinley assassination. As was usual in radical endeavors, they 
were in need of funds. Therefore, throughout the summer of 1905 the group held 
socials and picnics to raise money for this cause. One such event was a picnic 
held on Decoration Day at the monument in Waldheim Cemetery. They likewise 
solicited money from the delegates to the Industrial Workers of the World 
(I. W. W.) founding convention. 

By late in the summer of 1905, a rift had developed between Lucy 
Parsons and Fox. Fox and some of the other radicals felt that the Demonstrator 
should be the paper that was adopted and backed. The other faction, headed by 
Lucy, felt strongly that such a paper should emanate from the radical and 
industrial center of Chicago rather than from the backwater Colony of Home. 


Before the controversy was settled, Fox sent the money that had been collected 


to Home. However, Lucy, undaunted, started a Chicago based-paper, The 
Liberator. lt should be noted that Fox had good reason for his position and his 
actions. He had been invited to assume the editorship of the Demonstrator from 
James F. Morton and planned to move to Home in the Fall of 1905. However, he 
was delayed that Fall and again in the Spring. Eyen without Fox's arrival in 
Home, Morton moved on. The paper foundered, merged with another, and finally 
ceased publication in 1908. 

As previously mentioned, Jay attended the founding convention of the 
I. W. W., held in Chicago in June of 1905. Lucy was also there, as were many 
other radicals. Although Fox was an official delegate, he writes that he felt 
that he was there as an observer and, therefore, refrained from voting. Fox was 
initially sympathetic to the philosophy behind the I.W.W. but was hesitant about 
the possible success of its tactics. That is, Fox was not in favor of the practice 
of "dual unionism," which meant that workers would belong to the I. W.W. to 
work for revolutionary change, while carrying a "pie-card" from a trade union in 
order to hold a job. Jay from the outset favored the concept of workers joining 
existing unions to effect change from within. This tactic was known as "boring 
from within," which later was termed syndicalism. Yet as Fox expressed it, "he 
hoped that his pessimistic predictions would turn out to be wrong." He therefore 


initially supported the I. W.W., but the support would not last long. 


8) Home Colony, Slide #1. Fox arrived in Home in its heydey. He left 
New York for Home in the winter of 1908. A speaking tour through some of the 
major cities across the country had been arranged for him as a source of 


funding his journey. He traveled alone, not having the resources to bring his 
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family. Arriving on the West Coast he made a brief visit to Home before 
returning to Seattle to earn the money necessary to bring Esther and her 
children West. He did this by working as a janitor tending the Arts building at 
the Alaska-Yukon Exposition. He commented that this was perhaps the best job 
he ever had, because once trained his boss never bothered him, and he was able 
to look upon fine art and listen to the distant strains of the symphony playing 
in the next building. By the fair's end Jay had earned enough to bring Esther, 
David and Sylvia to Home. Joined by his family, Fox took up residence in Home. 
Stewart H. Holbrook, a journalist and writer, visited Home quite often and wrote 
a series of newspaper and journal articles about his visits. He stated that Fox 
once described Home as a "Wild West Brook Farm, with overtones of Oneida. 
Community..." As Holbrook observed, Home was a place where two-acre farmers 
were as equally conversant with Marx as they were with poultry farming. 
Although Fox would leave Home for brief periods within the next fifty-one 
year's of his life, he would always return. As Fox later expressed in a poem, 


Home had captured his heart. 


9) Home, Slide #2. This is slide two of the panorama. The two slides, if 
seen together, would form a continuous scene, and indeed have been reproduced 
in this fashion in LeWarne's book, Utopias. 

Shortly after Fox arrived at Home, Radium LaVene, who grew up in the 
Colony, remembers that his mother, Bessie Levin, invited Fox to the Levin 
house for dinner. To quote LaVene: "Mother usually baked her own bread, but 
on this occasion she had bakery bread and Jay questioned mother to learn if the 


bread was union made. Mother didn't remember for sure so Jay explained the 
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importance of insisting on seeing the union labe! before buying anything. It 
seemed that mother learned her lesson well, for sometime later when Jay was 
invited to dinner again, (on the table) mother placed a platter stacked high with 


bread and pasted to each slice was a union label." 


10) Esther. This is Esther Abramowitz Rasnick Fox (Fox's common-law 
wife), with her two children, David and Sylvia, in the woods of Home Colony. As 


I said, according to my research these are her children by a previous marriage. 
f. fj " 
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However, this year I have been in contact with a man from Pennsylvania who is 


doing related research. He said, among other things, that he had recently 
N é E ` (Kd Ko) lun vy 
interviewed Sylvia's کج‎ who says that Sylvia thought that Fox was her 


father. Needless to say, this has prompted me to do more research on the family 


tree. 


11) Page l of The Agitator. Once established in Home, Jay and Esther 
began preparations for The Agitator, a new publication to replace the defunct 
Demonstrator. The newspaper first appeared on November 15, 1910, although in 
its editorial Fox proudly makes a point to mention that it appeared on November 
11], the twenty-fifth (sic) anniversary of the execution of the Haymarket 
martyrs. (Actually he was four days late for the twenty-third anniversary.) In 
its subtitle, The Agitator defined itself as an "Advocate of the Modern School, 
Industrial Unionism and Individual Freedom." Fox declared that it would "stand 
for freedom first, last and all the — and would promote the right of every 
person to express his opinions. Me hoped to popularize knowledge and 


information so that common man as well as the "rich and privileged class could 
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be uplifted to philosophy and science." His newspaper would promote the 
industrial unionism of the I. VW. W., in opposition to the slower and divisive trade 
union practices of the American Federation of Labor. Although it appeared in 
I.W.W. reading rooms and halls, it never received official I.W.W. support. 
Appearing twice a month, the paper was quite well-written. Fox received 
encouragement from many people who hoped The Agitator would fill the — 
for a viable, English-language, anarchist journal. Indeed, when entering his 
subscription, Jack London commented that the "free, open, fair spirit of the 
paper. makes it one of the most valuable periodicals I read." This is page 1 of 


the first issue of The Agitator. 


12) Jay at the press of The Agitator. Although the paper reprinted many 


articles by such notables as Joseph Labadie, it was distinctly Jay's creation. On 
the first page was a regular feature, "The Passing Show," which contained short 
articles and comments on a range of current topics written by Fox himself. He 
also wrote many of the other articles for each issue. Radium LaVene, whom I 
mentioned before, was one of Fox's newspaper boys. 

Although the paper was well received, it was not financially 
well-backed. While struggling with its finances, several other events took place 
that changed the course of Fox's life and altered the future of The Agitator. 
Home was no longer the peaceful, tranquil, utopian community it had been in 
earlier years. The outside world had intruded. 

Just as the first issues were coming off the press, Home was visited by 
William J. Burns and other operatives of the Burns Detective Agency. Disguised 


as surveyors and booksellers, they gathered information about some of Home's 
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residents, including Jay and his family. Their visit was prompted by the bombing 
of the Los Angeles Times building which killed twenty people. John J. 
McNamara, a union official, and his brother James B., had been arrested and 
had confessed to the crime at the time of their trial. However, two accomplices 
were at large. One was David Caplan who had connections with Home Colony. 
They were convinced that Fox was either involved in the bombing or knew of 
the fugitive's whereabouts. But for all exaggerated and suggestive observations 
which are recorded in Burns' book, The Masked War, the detectives found little 
to link Fox to Caplan. They discontinued their surveillance within two weeks' 
time. 

It may be that Caplin had been in Home. Although there is no conclusive 
evidence, it does appear that Fox knew of Caplan's whereabouts. According to 
Bertha Thompson, known as "Box-Car Bertha," Caplan hid-out in Home Colony 
for a time. Years later, Fox hinted that Caplan also hid out on Bainbridge 
Island. However, the exact truth of the matter may be lost to history. It 
appears that Fox never wrote a chapter on the McNamara case for his memoirs, 
despite William Z. Foster's strongly urging Fox to do so. This bit of aiding and 


abetting may be the closest that Fox comes to committing violence. 


13) Foster in 1912. Fox did not meet Foster until 1912, v Foster 
came to see Fox at Home Colony. Here is a photo of Foster taken in 1912 while 
enroute to Home via the rails. He wanted to seek out Fox and convince him to 
move The Agitator to Chicago. Foster thought Fox would be sympathetic to this 


request because it was for the cause of syndicalism. Fox had been one of the 


first advocates of syndicalism and his opinions had greatly influenced Foster in 


his thinking. 
a 
Jay's position on "boring from within" and Foster's agreement to it are 
recorded in several verses of a poem which appears in Foster's autobiographical 


work, entitled From Bryan to Stalin. The poem reads as follows: 


"The proper way, said Jay the Fox, 
"To start the revolution 
Is just to bore a hole or two 


Into existing institutions." 


"Agreed," cried Mr. Foster, 
"I have my gimlet ready, 
My arm is long, my hand is strong, 


My nerves are cool and steady." 


Indeed Fox and Foster's lives closely parallel one another both in their 
ideologies and in their personal associations. In the personal vein, Esther, soon 
after meeting Foster, left Fox and eventually married Foster in 1918. 
PIRIS EE EA consider Fox to have been Foster's mentor. Others feel that 
Foster was Fox's mentor. I suspect that they greatly influenced one another. 
However, it is a fact that Foster eventually chose to fight the minions of 
Capital in the national and international arenas, while Fox fought a less visible 
battle from Home Colony. Although Fox was Foster's senior by ten years, Fox 
and Foster died but six months apart. in 1961. Fox died at Home and Foster died 


in Moscow. Esther Abramowitz Rasnick Fox Foster was at Foster's side. Letters 1 
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in Crosby Library's Fox Collection, as well as others that I have located 


elsewhere, document that the three remained steadíast friends, even to the end. 


14) Foster in 1956. A picture of Foster in 1956, after he had gained 
national and international recognition, while Fox was in Home Colony writing 
his memoirs. I have located a copy of page 7 of a seven-page letter —— by 
Foster to Fox in which he critiques Fox's manuscript and suggests other topics 
for inclusion. Some of the pen markings on the manuscript suggest that Foster 
did some of the proofing. The manuscript is a part of the Fox Collection at 


Crosby Library. 


15) Foster inscription. This is an example of the inscriptions that are in 
all of the books by Foster which are included in Gonzaga's Fox Collection. This 
inscription reads: To Jay Fox: In appreciation of your long years in the class 


struggle and your loyal friendship. Comradely, Bill Foster. 


16) Free Speech Pamphlet. But back to 1911. As if the McNamara case 
were not enough, on July 1, 1911 Fox published his famous editorial, "The Nudes 
and the Prudes," in The Agitator. In this he advocated a boycott of those 
members of the Home community who were "prudish" and were offended by 
those who chose to bathe nude in the waters of Puget Sound.  Home's 
conservative faction had challenged the practice and four of its residents, three 
of them women, had been arrested. After the first trial, amid general 
unpleasantness, and adverse publicity in the surrounding cities, Jay lent his 


voice to the disagreement, call the two opposing factions, the "nudes" and the 
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"prudes." He clearly sided with the "nudes," stating that "clothing was made to 
protect the body, not to hidé it," and criticizing the local justice court. In part, 
Fox wrote that Home had always been a "community of free spirits, who came 
out into the woods to escape the poluted (sic) atmosphere of priest-ridden, 
conventional society. One of the liberties enjoyed by Homeites was the privilege 
to bathe in evening dress, or with merely the clothes nature gave them, just as 
they chose. No one went rubber-necking to es which suit a person wore, who 
sought the purifying waters of the bay. Surely it was nobody's business." 

Several weeks after the editorial's publication, Fox was arrested and 
held in jail for two days until a Tacoma friend raised $1000.00 bail. The state 
law violated held that it was a misdemeanor "to encourage disrespect for law or 
for any court or court of justice." This anti-anarchist statute had been enacted 
following the McKinley assassination. Although Jay does not make note of it, he 
would not have failed to make the wry observation that his two arrests were as 
a result of the anti-anarchist sentiment directly resulting from the McKinley 
assassination. 

The trial took place on January 12, 1912. The issues of nude bathing, 
indecent exposure, free speech, free press, and anarchism were all hopelessly 
entangled. On the second day, as the trial neared its conclusion, Fox addressed 
the jury, pleading for free speech and press. "It is only by agitation that the 
laws of the land are made better," he said. "It is only by agitation that reforms 
have been brought about in the world..Show me a country where there is the 
most tyranny and I'll show you the country where there is no free speech. This 
country was settled on that right--the right of free expression." The jury 


deliberated for twenty-five hours, nearly declaring itself "hung," before 
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rendering a verdict--guilty, but with a recommendation for leniency. On 
February 6, Fox was sentenced to two months in jail, although the sentence 
could have been up to a year in jail and/or a thousand dollar fine. 

Supporters of Fox continued efforts to have the conviction overturned. 
The aid of the Free Speech League was enlisted. Dances and rallies to raise 
money for the "Jay Fox Free Speech Fight" were veld iram Boston to Portland, 
Oregon. Nathan Levin, Radium's father and treasurer of the Free Speech 
League, collected money for Fox's defense. The pamphlet, shown on this slide, 
was issued. Their efforts, in behalf of Fox, went all the way to the United 
States Supreme Court. There Justice Holmes read the decision which upheld the 
original judgment and reaffirmed a law which today would clearly be considered 


unconstitutional. 


17) Pardon. In 1915, Fox finally surrendered and prepared to serve his 
sentence. Meanwhile, J.C. Brown of the Shingle Weaver's Union with whom Fox 
had worked to form the International Union of Timber Workers, brought the case 
before Governor Lister of Washington State. Not entirely symphathetic at first, 
Lister eventually signed a pardon for Fox on September 11, 1915, just twelve 
days before his two-month sentence would have been served in full. Perhaps the 
pardon was in a small measure a moral vindication. Fox is the only person ever 
tried under this anti-anarchist statute that was later repealed. This is a slide of 
the actual pardon. 

Between the years 1912 and 1918 Jay left Home a number of times, but 
he always returned. For instance, in 1912, while his case was being appealed to 


the Supreme Court, Jay went to Chicago, with his friend, Alexander Berkman's 
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book, Prison Memoirs of an Anarchist to read and contemplate while he 
travelled. Fox had been persuaded by Foster that The Agitator should become 
the official organ of Foster's newly formed Syndicalist League of North 
America, and should be published out of Chicago as The Syndicalist. In a letter 
to Joseph Labadie dated Oct. 17, 1912, Fox writes:"...Say Jo. what do you 
think, I'm going back to Chicago. this berg is becoming too small for the A. 
(i.e. Anarchist movement). It's outgrown the state, We want to take the center 
of the industrial stage. The syndicalists want me to go there and make the 
paper the central organ of the movement. And this movement is going to grow, 
Jo. I'l! make em anarchists and they won't know it. It's a sugar coat as it 
were." But the movement did not grow--and the paper lasted as The Syndicalist 
less than one year, about one-half as long as it did as The Agitator of Home. 


Fox went back to the Northwest. 


18) Slide of Fox as Vice-President of the Timberworkers. Once the 
newspaper folded, he briefly worked with the Timberworkers back in the Pacific 
Northwest. This was a newly formed industrial! union for all who worked in the 


timber industry. One of its goals was an eight-hour work day for its members. 


19) Slide of Letters to Jack Lumber column. Besides assuming the 
Vice-Presidency, Fox also wrote a column entitled, "Letters to Jack Lumber," 
for The Timberworker, the official organ of the Timberworkers. Writing was in 
Fox's blood. This newly formed industrial organization was not sufficiently 
strong to withstand the pressures brought about by the United States' entry into 


World War I. 
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20) Jay in Chicago, circa 1918. By 1918 Jay was back in Chicago, the 


industrial center. While here, Marian and Arthur LeSucur of the National 
Nonpartisan League asked him to join the League's publicity department. The 
League was politically quite powerful in the Midwest in the late 1910s. It 
supported such government programs as state-owned banks and grain elevators 
and used the tactic of "boring from within." Their politicians were nominated 
and elected within the two major political parties. Certainly that tactic would 
have appealed to Fox. He moved to St. Paul, Minnesota in order to help, but 
quit when he was asked to move to Bismarck, North Dakota. He said that his 
friends and the mild winters in the Northwest were beckoning him back to 


Home. 


21) Fox circa 1919. Fox circa 1919 in Seattle. He was alone, and the 
lonliness was not to his liking. Neither was the fact that he was in Seattle, 
rather than back at Home. Judging from the background, Fox must be back in 
Seattle where he was living on Yesler Way. In the year 1919, Fox married Cora 


Peterson. 


22) Hope Lodge membership card. Earlier in that year, while employed at 
the Chairman Ames Shipyards, Fox participated in the Seattle General Strike. 
During the strike he held no office or particular — on the Strike 
Committee. However, the fact that the general strike took place was immensely 
satisfying to Fox since he had been an advocate of the general strike for many 


years, as is evidenced in many of his articles and pamphlets. Here you can see 
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that in 1919 he was appointed Shop Committeeman, Ist Shift Inside, at the 
Chairman Ames Shipyards. Note also that he had joined a trade union, although I 
suspect that he still favored industrial unionism. 

Fox was always a union man. He worked in various occupations during his 
lifetime, but proudly notes in his memoirs that he never laid a hand to any work 
for which he did not possess a union card. One of Radium LaVene's 
remembrances of Fox is that he used to sing a song about a hod carrier. The 


verse, according to LaVene, went like this: 


I work 8 hours each day 
and I'm sure I earn my pay. 
When the clock strikes six, 
I carry down my bricks 


and I don't work another minute after. 


LaVene recalls that Fox never failed to point out, after singing the song, 
that the hod carrier carried the bricks down on his own time. The song must 
have taken on additional significance to Fox, when one considers that Fox was 
wounded at the McCormick Reaper incident and lived through the Haymarket 
bombing, both being incidents that grew out of a strike for the eight-hour day. 

In 1923 Fox joined the Communist Party, hoping that it might be able to 
accomplish the sweeping changes that the anarchist movement had not. The first 
World War and the Russian Revolution had brought the winds of change to 
American radicals. The Communist Party, although not perfect, for a time 


offered workers the latest, best hope. His reasons are contained within an 
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apologetic chapter entitled "Why I joined the Communist Party." However, it 
appears that his overarching beliefs had not changed, and indeed the move was 
simply a practical one. However, this action alienated the likes of Emma 
Goldman who, despite the failings of anarchism in Russia, still fervently 
believed in the cause. However, Jay had come to ۳ rather unhappy conclusion 
that theory and practice were never to meet. Fox did not stay with the 
Communist Party for too long. In 1935 in a letter to George Schumm, Fox states 
that he is an anarchist and is desirous of writing a history of it. In fact, the 
first several chapters of his memoirs, which are historical in perspective, may 


be an attempt at this history. 


23) Jay and Cora. Jay and Cora, his wife from 1919 until his death in 
1961, appear here with friends. Jay and Cora are the couple seated in the 
middle. According to the notation on the original photo Jay had been given the 


nickname, "Pax," rhyming with Fox, which, of course, means "peace" in Latin. 


24) Jay on his porch. This was probably taken shortly after World War Il. 
Jay and Cora are at this point in a period of semi-retirement. Here Jay can be 
seen on the steps of "the house that Jay built," to quote Foster. Jay and Cora 
raised poultry and built a house during the war. Foster had grown tired of 
hearing about the house and wanted Jay to attempt something more enduring, 
namely his memoirs. Unfortunately Jay did not start to write until too late. He 
had become too frail and too tired. Although he was able to complete a draft of 
a portion of the manuscript, it is by no means finished. I think this photo was 


taken in the 1950s when Jay would have working on his manuscript. 
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25 & 26) Slides of the Demonstrator and Free Society articles. It is not 


as if Fox did not publish anything. Besides the many articles he wrote in The 
Agitator, he wrote for a variety of other newspapers, some of which I have 
mentioned. One of Jay's scrapbooks of clippings which is in the Fox Collection, 
contains articles originally published in the Free Society and the Demonstrator 
in the late 1800s and early 1900s. It is — to note the topics of these 
articles. The first article is on Fox's objections to the I.W.W. The second 
(Change slides here) shows several articles dealing with women and work and a 


housewives' union. 


27) Pamphlets and journal! articles. He also published a number of 


pamphlets and longer journal articles some of which are depicted here. One of 
the pamphlets was written soon after his jailing following the McKinley 
assassination, the other was written in 1923 for the Trade Union Educational 
League, another of Foster's organizations founded after the demise of the 
Syndicalist League. The middle item is an article written in 1906 for a radical 


journal entitled, To-morrow. 


28) Fox kneeling over the press of The Agitator many years after the 


publication ceased. These must have been nostalgic times for Fox. 
29) Fox in front of his grape arbor at his home. Stewart Holbrook 
labelled Fox as the "last of veritable anarchists...genial and mellow." This seems 


a fitting description of the man featured in this slide, but certainly not "Jay 
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the Fox" of an earlier age. 


30) Fox seated in front of part of his book collection. Some of these 
volumes have made their way to Crosby Library to form a part of the Fox 


Collection. 
Conclusion 


In closing I. would like to read you one of Fox's poems. Although not a 
literary masterpiece, it does give one a feeling for how Fox regarded himself, 
and points out his rather wry sense of humor. From everything I have read, I 
think that Fox considered himself to be quite human and ordinary. If asked to 
describe himself, I suspect he would have first used the word "anarchist," 
followed closely by the words, "revolutionary," "rebel," and "rascal." The poem 


is entitled, "When I Die." 


It is common practice when a man dies, for his friends to 
dig up the memory of whatever little good he did in life; then weep 
and wail over the corpse and bemoan the fates that deprived the world 


of so great a lover of mankind. 


When I die let the time-honored process be reversed. Instead 
of tiring themselves with a search for the good that I may incidentally 
have done, let my friends pile up the crooked jobs I pulled off; and 


conjure up, so far as their imagination is capable of the task, 
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a mental picture of all the rascality I intended to put over if death had 
not taken me off the job. Then let them fill their glasses to the brim 
and drink to the memory of one, who, if worse than themselves, it was 


only because of greater opportunity. 


Fox contributed a great deal to the cause of labor. He fought unstintingly for 
an eight-hour day, adequate compensation for all workers, a free press 
and individual freedom, regardless of gender. He continually confronted issues 
that conventional society of his day chose to ignore, and, indeed, anticipated 
some of the issues that today's society has had to face, if not completely 
resolve. Fox, a member of the Haymarket gang, helped paved the way for us. 
His efforts should not be overlooked, nor should his contributions to society be 


forgotten. 


Unpublished Work (c)1987 Mary M. Carr 
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JAY FOX PAPERS 

Jay was born in 1870 of Irish-Catholic parents in New Jersey. 
Soon the family moved to Chicago to live "in back of the stockyards'. 
In this environment and working from age 14, he developed his 
radical philosophy and activist life style. With his wife, Esther 
and her two ‘children, David and Sylvia, moved to Home in about 
1910. | | 
| This group of Fox's papers are copied and transcribed from 
`. the ——— Qn Many of the hand-written 
Sheets are portions of Speeches or articles. What seems to be a 
autobiography does not begin on page one. Not all the pages in 
Mr. Rieder's possession are in this group as I had to choose those 
most nearly complete and those Fox had actually composed. There 
were a number of personal letters to Jay and Esther and to Jay and 
Cora (his second wife) which were not copied. 

I knew Jay Fox when I was a child and he was old and frail. 
He still spoke eloquently of his working-class philosophy, Russian 
cOmmunism and the basic goodness of Home's tolerant society. Often 
I was the only audience and paid strict attention,» `` 

There are two copies of the Jay Fox papers: one in the 
Key Peninsula Branch of Pierce vounty Library and one in the 
Peninsula Historical Society in Gig Harbor. 

Hal and wife, Zelda Foster visited us in Home in 1989. 
Hal is David Foster's son and grandson of Esther Abramovitz Rasnick 
Fox Foster. David's father was Martin Rasnick hd M pana dux 
as a last name and then Foster in adulthood. See Volume 1, page 


69 od 2215, Sylvia B. (ÍSzella) Hetherford 
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Spokane, WA 99206 
November 3, 19825 


Stella Edmonds Rutherford 
1608 "A" St. 
Home, WA 9849 


Dear Mrs. Rutherford, 


I recently wrote to Radium LaVene in hopes that he would be able 
to aid me in my research concerning Jay Fox. I am presently 
involved in writing an annotated bibliography of the Fox 
Collection which is housed at Crosby Library where I am employed 
as the Head of Technical Services. I am also transcribing, 
editing and otherwise readying Fox? memoirs for publication. I 
discovered them in the Rare Book Room of Crosby Library. Since 
he passed away before their completion and since his tendency was 
to dwell on radical movements and events rather than on his own 


life, I am attempting to augment his manuscript with additional 
information that I am able to glean from published sources and 
personal remembrances. Would you be able to offer any 


information in this regard? 


Me. Lavene mentioned that you have written and published your 
own ë memoirs of Home. Does your book contain any information 
concerning Fox? Or might you recali any incidents or facts about 
him that were not included in your book? What'is the title of 
your memoirs? 


Furthermore, Karyl Winn, Manuscripts Librarian at the University 
of Washington, recently suggested that I get in touch with a 
Stella Radford near Home whose telephone number is 204-984-2407. 


Might you be the person to whom she refers? Since your name is 
so similar, I have a hunch that she has misspelled your last 
name, Am I correct or is there another Stella living near Home 


who might be abie to help me? She also thought that the Stella 
she knew of might be related to Jay Fox. If you are the Stella to 
whom she refers, is this true? If so, what is your relationship 
to him, since I am not aware that he had any children of his own, 


I would appreciate any information you might be able to share 
with me. Thank you for your cooperation. 


Sincerely yours, 


nary mM. Cor 


A 

[^ L^ 

Mary M. Carr ie 
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iS GONZAGA UNIVERSITY 


CROSBY LIBRARY 


June 2, 1987 


Mrs. Sylvia Retherford 
1608 A St. 
Home, WA 98349 


Dear Sylvia: 


It was so nice to finally meet and talk with you at the meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Branch of the NHCSA. It was especially fun and informative to get the 
chance to see Home through the eyes of someone such as yourself who 
remembers and/or knows of its rich history. I wish I could have stayed and 
completed the walking tour, but time just wasn't in my favor. I still want to get 
back and complete the walk. Maybe this summer I'll have the chance. 


I have two addresses for Ross Rieder. Either should work. 


Pacific Northwest Labor History Association (he's President) 
P.O. Box 25048, Northgate Station 
Seattle, WA 98125 


or 


Washington State Labor Council, AFL-CIO (work address) 
2815 Second Avenue, Suite 470 
Seattle, WA 98121 


The phone number at his office is 206-682-6002 or 1-800-542-0904. I assume it 
is all right to give out the 1-800 number. It was included in correspondence to 
me without reservation. Please don't forget, if these avenues fail to get you the 
Fox materials, please let me know. I will go through my various files, extract 
the Reider items and duplicate them for you. 


As yet I haven't had a chance to clean up a copy of my presentation. I promise 
to get to it soon and send along a more polished version. Somehow this summer 
is slipping away already and it's barely begun! 


It was a pleasure meeting you and the other descendents of Home Colony. Home 
is still a very special place with very special people. 


Sincerely, 
Mary M. Carr 
Head of Technical Services 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 99258-0001 e (509) 328-4220 


SMS ae 


BEN GONZAGA UNIVERSITY 


CROSBY LIBRARY 
November 30, 1988 


Sylvia Retherford 
1608 A St. 
Home, WA 98349 


Dear Sylvia: 


Thank you for providing me with copies of the Jay Fox papers. As 
I wrote to Dory, I have had a hectic fall, and haven't had the time 
to read them thoroughly as yet. However, I do know, from a cursory 
glance, that these are mostly papers I have not seen before. Ross 
Rieder had told me that he had given me copies of everything, but 
evidently not. So I am most grateful for your continuing to send 
me these materials. 


My article on Jay Fox, which is an elaboration on the presentation 
I gave in Home, had been accepted by Columbia magazine (Washington 
State Historical Society). It is due out next spring or summer. 


Did the relatives of Wm. Z. Foster ever get in touch with you? 
They had called me wanting to know if I knew of anyone who could 
give them a tour of Home Colony. I gave them your name, address 
and phone number. They were to have been in Washington State in 
early May. 


Have a happy holiday season. 


Sincerely yours, 
/( vm | een 


Mary M. Carr 
Associate Professor and 
Automated Services Librarian 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 99258-0001 € (509) 328-4220 
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Home Colony 


by Lorraine Sidell 


Was Home Colony, the tiny commune established on the 
shores of Puget Sound west of Tacoma, really a hotbed of 
revolution and anarchy, as the government contended? Or 
were its residents merely searching for a new and daring 
lifestyle, coupled with self-government? 


Emma Goldman, a noted labor advocate and reputed 
anarchist, had earlier made two brief visits to Home. Itwas 
because of those visits that the government sent agents to 
the colony to question its residents following the assassina- 
tion of President William McKinley in Buffalo, New York on 
September 6, 1901. 


Home was established in February 1896 by three "free 
thinkers"who wantedto give radicals a place to call "home." 
They chose a location 13 miles west of Tacoma on Joe's 
Bay, off Carr Inlet, mainly because no roads linked the bay 
to civilization. The place flourished as a haven for commu- 
nists, socialists, Industrial Workers of the World (IWW) 
"Wobblies," anarchists and persecuted labor organizers. 
Home offered an opportunity for them to "live as they 
pleased." 


Atthe turn of the century radicals were well-read intellectu- 
als, brimming with ideas to express the lot of the workers. 
Their efforts were needed to espouse the plight of those 
who worked in the sweat shops of large industrial centers 
such as Chicago, Philadelphia and New York. Workers 
toiled 70 to 80 hours a week for minimal wages and lived 
incrampedquarters. Whenthey heard about Home Colony 
by wordof mouth orthrough a newspaper, The Demonstra- 
tor, it seemed like a utopian escape from their difficult 
existence. 


Home Colony was comprised of a number of ethnic groups, 
among them Jews who had immigrated from eastern 
Europe in search of a better life. Michael and Ida Ruben- 
stein were one such family. They had first come to San 
Francisco from St. Louis. When they heard about Home 
Colony, they travelled by train to Tacoma, and from there 
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Historically Speaking 


to Home by boat. Ben Alt came from Chicago and wrote to 
tell friends there about the commune. One of those friends 
was Jacob llitowitz, born in Vilna, Lithuania, who came to 
work the land at Home. The Haiman brothers were early 
settlers: Louis, a barber, and Joe, the first storekeeper for 
the community. 


The founders publicized ideals of community, attracting 
like-minded individuals and discouraging the narrow- 
minded, according to Charles LeWarne, in his book Uto- 
pias on Puget Sound. There was an absence of all laws, 
rules or regulations. Each family was expected to build and 
maintain its own home, without promises of future benefits. 
Members could obtain one or two acres of the land from the 
association by paying the cost of land, plus a dollar for a 
membership certificate and taxes assessed against their 
particulartract. The association wouldthen use this money 
to purchase more land. Houses and other improvements 
were considered personal property that could be sold or 
bequeathed, but the land was retained by the association 
and could never be sold, mortgaged or disposed of. Resi- 
dents were primarily vegetarians and tobacco or intoxi- 
cants were prohibited. 


Of the Jews who came out to live at Home Colony, many 
stayedfor a number of years andthenleft. They did not find 
it the heaven they had been looking for...it was a primitive 
way of life in an undeveloped area. Anita Rubenstein 
Snyder lived at Home off and on fromthe time she was six 
months old. Her father, Michael, couldn't make a living off 
the land and like many other residents found it necessary 
to work in Tacoma or Seattle. The men would come out to 
be with their families at Home as often as possible. Anita 
and her sister went to a two-room school at Home. . 


There was no church or synagogue because the settlers 
did not believe in religion. A library was established at the 
colony in 1899, followed by a literary society and philoso- 
phy discussion group. Physical culture, summer art classes 
for children and musical events were also held. When 
Home baseball teams competed in the area, ideological 
differences gave way to typical home town rivalries. 


After the McKinley assassination postal officials instructed 


the local postmistress to check all incoming mail addressed 
to Home residents for suspicious looking correspondence. 
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Emma Goldman, a noted 1200۲ advocate and reputed 
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because of those visits that the government sent agents to 
the colony to question its residents following the assassina- 
tion of President William McKinley in Buffalo, New York on 
September 6, 1901. 


Home was established in February 1896 by three "free 
thinkers"who wanted to give radicals a place to call "home." 
They chose a location 13 miles west of Tacoma on Joe's 
Bay, off Carr Inlet, mainly because no roads linked the bay 
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nists, socialists, Industrial Workers of the World (IWW) 
"Wobblies," anarchists and persecuted labor organizers. 
Home offered an opportunity for them to "live as they 
pleased." 
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als, brimming with ideas to express the lot of the workers. 
Their efforts were needed to espouse the plight of those 
who worked in the sweat shops of large industrial centers 
such as Chicago, Philadelphia and New York. Workers 
toiled 70 to 80 hours a week for minimal wages and lived 
incramped quarters. Whenthey heard about Home Colony 
by word of mouth or through a newspaper, The Demonstra- 
tor, it seemed like a utopian escape from their difficult 
existence. 


Home Colony was comprised of a number of ethnic groups, 
among them Jews who had immigrated from eastern 
Europe in search of a better life. Michael and Ida Ruben- 
stein were one such family. They had first come to San 
Francisco from St. Louis. When they heard about Home 
Colony, they travelled by train to Tacoma, and from there 
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to Home by boat. Ben Alt came from Chicago and wrote to 
tell friends there about the commune. One of those friends 
was Jacob llitowitz, born in Vilna, Lithuania, who came to 
work the land at Home. The Haiman brothers were early 
settlers: Louis, a barber, and Joe, the first storekeeper for 
the community. 


The founders publiciżed ideals of community, attracting 
like-minded individuals and discouraging the narrow- 
minded, according to Charles LeWarne, in his book Uto- 
pias on Puget Sound. There was an absence of all laws, 
rules or regulations. Each family was expected to build and 
maintain its own home, without promises of future benefits. 
Members could obtain one or two acres of the land from the 
association by paying the cost of land, plus a dollar for a 
membership certificate and taxes assessed against their 
particulartract. The association wouldthen use this money 
to purchase more land. Houses and other improvements 
were considered personal property that could be sold or 
bequeathed, but the land was retained by the association 
and could never be sold, mortgaged or disposed of. Resi- 
dents were primarily vegetarians and tobacco or intoxi- 
cants were prohibited. 


Of the Jews who came out to live at Home Colony, many 
stayed for a number of years and then left. They did not find 
it the heaven they had been looking for...it was a primitive 
way of life in an undeveloped area. Anita Rubenstein 
Snyder lived at Home off and on fromthe time she was six 
months old. Her father, Michael, couldn't make a living off 
the land and like many other residents found it necessary 
to work in Tacoma or Seattle. The men would come out to 
be with their families at Home as often as possible. Anita 
and her sister went to a two-room school at Home. . 


There was no church or synagogue because the settlers 
did not believe in religion. A library was established at the 
colony in 1899, followed by a literary society and philoso- 
phy discussion group. Physical culture, summer art classes 
for children and musical events were also held. When 
Home baseball teams competed in the area, ideological 
differences gave way to typical home town rivalries. 


After the McKinley assassination postal officials instructed 


thelocalpostmistress to check all incoming mail addressed 
to Home residents for suspicious looking correspondence. 
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When the postal employee refused to carry out these 
instructions, the post office at Home was closed. 


In 1910, in a labor disturbance and explosion at the Los 
Angeles Times, 29 people were killed. An accomplice, 
David Caplan, was thought to have lived at Home Colony 
at one time and to have married a girl from there. A Burns 
Detective Agency employee kept a close watch of the 
comings and going at Home. The detective recruited an 
undercover agent from one of Home's residents, a Donald 
Vose. Vose's mother was a close friend of Emma Goldman 
and other anarchists, and Vose reported that David Caplan 
was working as a barber near Seattle. Caplan was kept 
under close surveillance. Vose left for New York, where 
Emma Goldman lent him the use of her apartment. While 
there, Vose met the other bombing suspect. As a result of 
Vose's efforts the two bombing suspects were arrested and 
tried. Emma Goldman realized she had been duped by 
Vose and she ultimately printed a scathing denunciation of 
him in a magazine she published. 


Jay Fox was the editor of a publication at Home called The 
Agitator, which he established'after arriving at the colony in 
1908. He was considered a radical who promoted the idea 
of free love. At that time a Tacoma newspaper, The 
Evening News, carried a story with a banner reading "Shall 
anarchy and free love live in Pierce County?" Subsequent 
articles recounted President McKinley's last moments and 
carried angry denunciations of anarchists generally, espe- 
cially those at Home Colony. Other papers in the area 
joined in the attacks, some as far away as Bellingham. A 
group of Grand Army of the Republic veterans (of the Civil 
War) gatheredto exterminate anarchy at Home and in other 
local groups. Although Pierce County had a few other 
scattered radicals, Home was the prime target of the 
group's activities. Despite continued attacks, the Colony 
continued to grow. In 1905 there were 120 residents, but 
five years later 213 people reportedly lived there. 


In 1911 three women and one man from Home were 
arrested while swimming in the nude. A Tacoma paper 
wrote at the time of the resulting trial that Home was well 
known "as a community in which people frequently took 
baths." Antagonisms were created within the colony itself 
»y the event, some siding with the defendants and others 
opposing them. Fox wrote an article in his paper defending 
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the right of colonists to swim with or without bathing suits. 
He was arrested and tried for his editorial, found guilty and 
sentenced:to two months in jail. After three years of 
appeals and considerable expense, the case was carried to 
the Supreme Court, where the lower court's decision was 
upheld. Fox served all but 12 days of the sentence, when 
he was granted a pardon. He returned to live at Home 
Colony where he died at the age of 91, in 1961. 


After these attacks and the closure of the Home post office, 
the colony never again was the idyllic community it had 
once been. Residents began to feel persecuted. They 
were branded as anarchists and labeled a "Tolstoi Colony," 
a reference to the Russian Communist leader of that era. 
While Home residents sought to remove themselves from 
restrictions erected by government institutions and society 
in general, they opposed physical force and violence and 
maintained a peaceful community. 


Parents' hopes that their children would continue their 
anarchist principles were not borne out and many young 
people became more conservative in politics and de- 
meanor than their parents. Many attended college. Ernest 
Falkoff entered the University of Washington at the age of 
13, graduated with honors and practiced law. After the 
Rubenstein family moved to Seattle permanently, Anita 
finished high school and went on to attend the University of 
Washington. 


World War | brought demands for conformity with the rest 
of the population. Expressions of patriotism were more 
common and some members even bought Liberty Bonds 
from the government to help finance the war. But federal 
authorities still kept a watchful eye on residents. After the 
war life at Home was not what it had been. Bridges and 
highways began to be built, and recreational real estate 
development nearby brought further changes. 


Commonly owned land had fallen into disrepair. A legal 
dispute challenging Home's by-laws was brought to the 
courts in 1918. The association was dissolved in May 1921. 
The land was sold to private owners, while other owners 
rented their property to businesses. 


After WorldeWar | Ben Alt built a summer resort on land 
previously held by the colony that could accommodate 75 


people. Older Seattle Jews have fond memories of visiting 
the resort with their families. 


Home had been a remarkable place to live, writes Le- 
Warne, populated with fascinating, colorful, provocative 
and highly intelligent people. They were defined as radi- 
cals, ahead of their time in advocating sexual equality and 
better race relations. They challenged in the courts ideas 
they opposed and tolerated those who acted and lived as 
they chose....issues which came to a front in society years 
later. 


Home Colony farm, 1923. Left: Helene Esfeld Grossman; seated Eve Esfeld Deutsch; Lichtenstein Stern, 
Gertrude Deutsch, Helen Gutmacher and a Miss Seldman 
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BOOKS CONTAINING SECTIONS ON HOME ۳۱: ۱ 


Ashbaugh, Carolyn - Lucy Parsons, American Revolutionary 
C. H. Kerr Publishéns 1976 


Burns, William John - The Masked War Arno Press 1913 Chapters 10-15 


De Forest Sanford Collection- Searchlight Sept. 1949 and April 1950 


Florin, ve" - Washington Ghost Towns _ A CHAPTER ON Home 
Superior Publishing Co., Seattle 1970 

Foster, William Z. - Pages From a Workers Life - page 208 
International Se EEG 1939 


Hinds, William A. American Communities - p 544 
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Holbrook, Stewart Hall = Little Annie Dakle 
, MacMillan 1948 pages 65-77 | 


Lang, Lucy Robins - Tomorrow is Beautiful. Macmillan Co. 1948 


and Other Rugged People 
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LeWarne, Charles Pierce - On the Wobbly Train to Fresno. Labor History, Vol.l4 #2 
Spring 1975 

LeWarne, Charles Pierce - Utopias on Puget Sound 1885-1915. University of 
Washington Press 1975 

Malin, James C. - A Concern About Humanity - University of Kansas Library. A chapter 
on Lois Waisbrooker pages 116-172. 

Marsh, Margaret - Anarchist Women (on Lois Waisbrooker) 

McAllister, Pam and Lois Waisbrooker. A Sex Revolution. 

Mint, Latins Methods in Art - Cooperative Colonies File. Washington State 
Museum Library. 


Morgan, Murray - The Last Wilderness pages 101- 121 
University of Washington Press, 1955 


O'Connor, Harvey - Revolution in Seattle, Left Bank Books, 
Seattle 1954 


Parker, Adele - Cooperative colonies in the State of Washington 
E Washington Pioneer Projec King County 1937 k 
Polenberg, Richard - Fighting Fazths = The Abrams Case, The Supreme Court and Free 
Speech. Fox vs. Washington p. 210-11. 
- f the Road, The 
Dr. Ben L7 and Bertha Thompson Sister o 
۱۹۵ nd of Box Car Bertha. U.S. Gold Labe Books, 1937 


Sylvia E. - Home at Home 
مت رسای‎ < by National Endowment for the Humanities, 1982 


Rogers, Webster - Ihe Pioneers and Other Poems, 1949 
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Sears, Hal D. - Sex Radicals in Victorian America also author of 


article in Virginia Quarterly Review Vol. 48 - p. 376-392. 
Symes, Lillian and Travers Clement - Rebel America, A Story of Social 
Revolt in U.S. - Harper Brothers Publishers, 1934. p. 77 & 23 
"Vaisbrooker, Lois Nichols, b. 1826. Eugenics : or, Race culture 
lessons / by Lois Waisbrooker. Chicago : [s.n.J, 1907. 71 p. ; 
w1n80-004483 Mac 
Waisbrooker, Lois Nichols, b,1828. [Sex revolution IJLois 
Waisbrooker s A sex revolution / with an introduction by Pam 
McAllister, “Women in the lead, Waisbrooker's way.to peace". 


Philadelphia, PA : New Society, ۵1985, 114 p. : ill. + win8S-039794 
Ml Cub UP iyaleta Var ° HA HÀ 


Warren, Roland L. - The C - 
McNally Co. ommunity in America - Chicago, Rand 


1963 pages 135-166 


Wing, Robert C. with Gordon Ne 
: well - Peter P get - 
- Gray Beard Publishing, Seattle 1979  — — PETS 3, 4, & 5 


Zipser, Arthur - The Working Class Giant, Internationa) Publishers 1981 
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Tacoma Ledger 


3-68-02 

J-l2-292 fhe «.:deral Grand Jury and Hone ros: es 
3 -1 8-02 

3=19>08 
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(715-02 Lois szaisbrooker trial p.5 


Allen = workings of Anarchist Colony or 
1-18-17 Testify that Record 300k was unan:ed 
11-5-37 none volony p. 12 and 19 

Tacoma Bv-nin; News 

7-11-01 Headlines : 

Tacna Sun Democrat 

j-11-02 

Hew York Independent 

4-8-10 Anarcnuists at Home = Vol. 58 

v292operator 

10 - 03 at Home With the Anarchists p. 4-5 

Free Pross 

7-27-19 Mutual Home Associ.tion Ordered to Close 


Joion record 


oeattle Post Intelligencer 


-«&3-11 Judes and Prudes 3attle in Court = ves 
2-23-11 Factions at war in home p.5 
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5-6-19 Suit to Dissolve Home p. 16 
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2-2-17 
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Tacoma sews tribune 


8-17-13 Home Lolony = Knatvold 
ول‎ 

2-19-37 

j-3-51 Along Tacoma's waterfront 
2-10-55 Jack Ryan Column 


Portland Oresonian 


12-5-37 . ; | 
12-12-27: A vüree -art article by Stewart .oleoroos 
12-19-37 j ome oweet Home: The Anarchists of Joe's say 


van Francisco Sunday 5sxaminer Magazine 
1902 Home Jifficulty With the uovernnent = sûna vook 
Vaughn Peninsula Citizen 


4-26-34 
19-11-34 


Our world 

4-27-51 It Was At Haymarket pases M5 and M7 

seattle Times 

11-6-50 Cooperative Movement Here Had Trouble with The Lew 
Peninsula Gateway 

5-24- pe bey: Comes Alive in Hame 

12-13-62 page 

1-9-85 

11-9-83 

Arizona and the West 

Summer = 72 The Anarchist Colony at Home, washinston 1901-2 
wewspapers Originating in Home 

Jew bra 1897-8 '. 

Jiscontent, Mother of Progress May 11, 1898 - April 39, 1902 
Demonstrator 1903- May 2, 71906 - merged with Lmnau.ioss:tor 
Avitator 1908 (Jay Fox's article Nudes and the Pruies in 1910) 
Clothed with he 9un 1901 

Foundation Principles 1901-1904 

Mazazine Articles 

Holbrook, Stewart - Brook Farm, Wild dest Style - American Mercury 
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iiommel, Marvzorie - There's No Place Like Home 
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9244 Shenandoah rive 
Indianapolis, IN. 46229 
August 18, 1975 dt 


Dr. Charles Pierce LeWarne 
C/O University of Washington Press 
Seattle, Washington cs 


Dear Dr. LeWarne 


I have just read your book, Utopias on Paget S Sound, QS - 1915, 

It was of special interest to me and our famil y as I am the 
daughter of Leila Allen Edmonds and the موب‎ of George 
هد‎ Herbert Allen and Sylvia Ann Tyhurst Allen. 


I admire the depth of your research and honest, unemo£ional re- 
porting. Not every writer on the subject has been kind and under- 
Standing of the colonists and their philosophies. 


I knew them as wise, sensible and loving parents and grandparents, 
They were strongly concerned with good education, honesty and 
loyalty to family, community and country. I knew many of the persoi. 
you refer to and although I was a child, each would carry on an 
adult conversation with me, or include me in their adult conver- 
sations. Peer groups were not an item in those days; mixed ape 
groups were of great advantage to a young person. 


۲ All four of George and.Sylvia Allen's daughters received a college i 
education =- quite a feat in the early 1900's. George and sylvia 
were both graduates of Toronto University in about 1820, I am 
writing to the University for their records. 


Grace Allen Erkelens had one daughter, Sylvia. Presently a news- 
paper woman, One son, Randall presently in college. 
Leilh Allen Edmonds had a daughter and a son. Herbert (deceaseu) an 
Sylvia (this is I). Leila had seven grandchildren. 
E in AN gone » 
chard, an: engineer See MI a 
Gerald,a lawyer | Nadu eee 
Katherine, in college 


and our childrentEarl, an engineer and father of a dauphter 
5 +: ۷. be ila,. a solence teacher and mother of two, 
+” - Prank, a third year medical student, 
Georgia still Lives in Tacoma and had no children, 


Glennis Allen Hermanson had ene son, Jack who had four children 
: one’ of whom carries the name, dlennis. 


AS you see, many persons carry thr genes of George aud sylvia and 


also perhaps their enthusiasm for education and some of their 
sustaining philosophy. 


= | 3inc yy ypu ur t 


Sylvi Taun E 


| 440 
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Proe Ke b. uetherforg 
22:4. Shenandoah Drive 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46229 


Dear Hrs. Retherford: 


Thank you so very much for zour recent setier 
nook. I appreciate your commente and your taking i: 
them to me. As you may well realize, i am quite air 
tue feelings and sensitivities of the peoples astocicc 


colonies, and especially Home, and am very pleased .. s ^ vnez 
neople like yourself feel that my portrayal wa an honos. ote. 
J tried to present them in such a manner une hop: mat ihe otie 


was somewhat successful. Even this past Sunday ther. was u: 

rlicle in the P-I which I am certain was drawn froin uy souk oui 
which stressed the sensational and lI realize that this ìs something 
that has legitimately bothered people from home lor a zoo0 wany years. 


Several years ago I wrote to Toronto University inquiring about 
records of your grandfather and was tolc they could locate none. I 
have just made a quick look through my old correspondence and did not 
find the letter, though it must be here. In any casc, i bonc your 
inquiry is more successful and would appreciate knowing t^^ results. 


It was interesting that you included something in your i: tier oi 
the education and achievements of members of your fanily, decuase T Sin 
tnis aspect of Home and what became of the children rai: u tnere one of 
continuing interest. I have thought that if tim: anc the c^vortunity 


$e 1 


allowed I might. Wy to pursue ii a little System. italiy. aos I mention 


at one aay the book the chilcren of Home (a^: ^i poloxonl 
1. the ,-andchilaren and now ever the &reait-grandoniluron, did seen 
iute of considerable talents and attainments. At ‘cart tls fs 
۱ . 
my clear ‘.:,ression from tbose I have met and other. I have Seen todd a 
IL. any case, thank you very much. I truly appreci=svec your Louter 


Sincerely, 


l Lark T 


E Derz ats 


ie AM 


CHARLES P. LEWARNE 
20829 HILLCREST PLACE 
EDMONDS, WASHINGTON 98020 


August 25, 1983 


Mrs. Sylvia Retherford 
Home 
Lakebay, Washington 98349 


Dear Mrs. Retherford: 


As you may know, I am giving a little talk to your local 
historical societies next month. For a dong time - as long 
as I have known people from Home - I have thought about 
putting together some comments abuut the "children of Home," 


thinking that quite a remarkable group of people emerged from 


that community. Soon after my book came out, you wrote me 
the letter that is enclosed, rather, a copy is enclosed. 

I was wondering if you could take a few minutes to update it 
and return it to me with some comments. Frankly, I was 
surprised to realize that eight years have passed since 

I received it. I have over the years kept some material 
about at least a few of the children who grew up there 

and hope that it can come together for a talk. 


Incidentally, I drove through Home yesterday for the first 
time in several years. My daughter spent several days as 
an aide at Camp Easter Seal in Vaughn and we took a short 
swing along the waterfront. I kept my eye on mailboxes and 
noticed your house but did not feel there was time to stop. 
Also, I noticed the Cookes. Is this Bill and Evadna? I 
did know that they had returned to Home a few years ago. 


Again, I would be most appreciative of any additions you 
can make to your letter of several years ago. 


Sincerely, 


UP Ure 


Charles P. LeWarne 


20829 Hillcrest Place 
Edmonds, WA 98020 
October 10, 1983 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Retherford: 


Please excuse the long delay in writing to thank you both for a most 
enjoyable evening, an excellent dinner in nice surroundings, and your 
very pleasant company. Pauline and I both enjoyed it greatly and were 
so happy to become acquainted with you. The group at the meeting 

was pleasurable also ané their interest and response was really 
appreciated. It was a fun evening for us! It hardly seems possible 
that almost a month has passed. 


One reason for my taking so long to write is that I did not get the 
book of yours copied immediately, but it has been done and so the 
book is enclosed. Congratulations on it and I hope you will continue 
to write. 


I looked up my small file on Lois Waisbrooker. In addition to the 

book by Hal D. Sears which I mentioned to you (Sex Radicals in Victorian 
America, I believe is the title), he had an article in the Virginia 
Quarterly Review, volume 48:pages 376-392. For some reason I do not 
have the date, but I do have a copy of the article (which I think includes 
some highlights of the book). There is also & book by Margaret Marsh 
called Anarchist Women which includes some material on Waisbrooker, and 
the book by James C, Malin, A Concern About Humanity, which is mentioned 
in the bibliography of my book. Should you look for these and have 
trouble finding them, I have copies of the pertinent pages and would 

be glad to senî. copies of those to you. The Malin book, incidentally, 
concerns Kansans and .thus her Kansas days. Again, there are some 

copies of her writings im the University of Washington Library and also 
the University of Oregon Library. I hope this will be of scie help. 


Mrs. West McElroy sent me an interesting article about her mother from 
the Bremerton Sun. I think there is some potential for more information 
about cohere and doing more with my "Children" talk and was glad to 
have the ^r.” unity to put together some of my material ard information 
for your g^ Yds. 


Again, many thanks. Should I be driving through Home again, I will be 
sure to stop. 


Sinaenely, 
a AL— 


fi 
Charles P. Lekarne 


o WM 


CHARLES P. LEWARNE 
20829 HILLCREST PLACE 
EDMONDS, WASHINGTON 98020 


April 15, 1986 


Mrs. Ken Retherford 
1608 A Street 

Home 

Lakebay, WA 98349 


Dear Mrs. Retherford: 


For some time I have been a member of an organization called the 
National Historic Communal Societies Association which is 
headquartered in Evansville, Indiana, and is made up of 
historians, prservationists, communal members, and, I presume, 
less identifiable types. They hold annual conferences with 
talks, papers, and the like, usually on the site of a former 
communal society. I have been able to attend and participate 
twice and found it most exhilarating and enjoyable. last 

fall at the San Diego meeting, a group of us from the coastal 
States decided to try forming a Pacific Coast branch with an 
annual conference each spring. The first one will be next 
month near San Luis Obispo, California. Possibly you received 

a notice of it; I did send your name as a possibly interested 
person but I am not sure if they contacted persons whose names 
they received. To get to my point, I have already talked with 
the person heading up the West Coast group about putting 
together next year's conference in the Northwest, specifically 
at Home. It seemed to me you would be the most likely person 

to contact for an opinion and, I must confess, for advice and 
help. I have no idea how many people it would involve, I suspect 
fifty or so; surely it would not be large. Would there be a 
location in the Home area where it might be held, basically 

a conference room; it should not require a lot of rooms. And 
some means for a banquet or luncheon meeting. I presume 

there is a motel in the Purdy or Gig Harbor area where we 

could make housing arrangements. Would be nice 1f there could 
be a tour of the Home area; I don't know how many buildings 

now remain from colony days. 1 would like to be able to take 

a suggestion to the California meeting on May 16. I could 
wasily - I think ! - put together a program with a Northwest 
flavor if it seems to you and any others you might want to consult 
with, if such a meeting at Home would be feasible. This one, 
incidentally, is going to take place on Friday evening and all 
day Saturday. I would really would appreciate your reaction and 
any advice. 


In San Luis Obispo I am giving my "Children of Home" paper again. 
Have not really done much with it since that evening in Gig Harbor, 
but will work it over some more. If you know of anything about the 
"children" ‘that should be updated, please let me know. 


I hope this is not too much of an imposition or bother, but I would 


appreciate your thoughts on this idea. Hope all is well with you 
both. We truly enjoyed our evening together. Sincerely, QA 


ea uan ae: PES at os Cea nd لد 4 و‎ 


CHARLES P. LEWARNE 
20829 HILLCREST PLACE 
EDMONDS, WASHINGTON 98020 


April 22, 1986 
Dear Mrs. Retherford: 


Thanks so much for your prompt and encouraging reply. It 
does semm a possibility and I will offer Home as a suggestion 
next month in California. I think it would be fun to do this. 


Thanks also for the invitation for Pauline and me to stay with 
you. We just might take you up on that! And if this moves 
along, we will surely come down to Home before very long to 
talk it over with you and make some tentative arrangements. 


Your various projects sound interesting and your life very full. 
I am enclosing a photocopy of the pages from my dissertatinn 
with court cases that I looked at on them. The bibliography in 
the book is less complete. Perhaps there is nothing you do not 
know about and undoubtedly there is more somewhere. Also I 

am enclosing a copy of my response from the Post Office 
Department for whatever it may be worth. 


Many thanks, again. I will hope this works out. 


Sincerely, 


20829 Hillcrest Place 
Edmonds, Washington 98020 
October 22, 1986 


Dear Stella, 


The tardiness of this reply is no indication of my 
excitement in receiving your letter with the information 
about possible places for the meeting and the lunch. 

I will be looking forward to!:hearing what you finally 

find out from the two places. Sorry about the schoolhouse, 
but I was afraid it would not work out. 


The program is coming along nicely. Everyone I have asked 
has aggeed to participate and two people have contacted 
me, one from Hawaii and the other from Massachusetts. The 
latter is an anarchist and student of anarchy ( professor 
at the U. of Mass.) and anxious to visit Home. He will do 
& paper on the relationship between Home and the anarchist 
movement. I have the Historical Society reserved for 
Friday evening. Will pursue the hotel they suggested but 
when I send out information, I'll also mention the 
Glencove Hotel and the Dadisman House, I am planning 

to have a mailing ready by February - hope that is not 

too late for the Glencove Hotel, which sounds like a place 
that would be fun. 


If you have suggestions for a panel of Home children, etc., 
I would appreciate them. I have contacted no one but was 
thinking of you, Mrs. Greco, Mrs. Snyder, and possibly 
Mrs, Breunner. All women. Chester Dadisman? I could 
V / a mu moderate it and would hope we could get together a head of 
p TE time for some planning. 
g 
i Incidentally, our conference was announced at the fall meeting 
p : of the National group in New Hampshire. I sent a notice 
which was displayed. That is what prompted the call from 
the Massachusetts man. 


I am enclosing Anitra Balzer's paper on Donald Vose, with 
her enthusiastic permission. She is anxious to come and to 
soe your notebooks. 


Muirhead is a person I would like to follow up on someday. 
Afraid it would take a trip to Scotland however. 


Many, many thanks and best wishes to Ken as well as you. 


ما4 


2CE29 Hillcezesi Place 
Edmonds, Washington 98020 
August 23, 1977 


Dr. Rose Ostroff Payne 
Stanford Medical Center 
Stanford University 


+ e. a Ma V2 Laan 3 
Fale Alto, vāai orna 


Dear Dr. Payne: 


Although we have not met or corresponded, you have possitiy 
heard about me from Anita and George Snyder of Bellevue. Several 
years ago I completed a Ph.D. dissertation on the early communitariar 
experiments of western Washington and this has since been published 
under the title Utopias on Puget Sound, 1885-1915. While I was 
interviewing several of the children who grew up in these colonies, 

I became interested in their own lives and careers, and I was particularly 
impressed with the number from Home such as yourself who achieved 

a high degree of eminence in their fields. 1 would like to put 

some of these thoughts together in a short paper and would appreciate 
your help. 


Would you please send me some biographical information about 
yourself and your career or give me some sources of such information 
that would be readily available to me? Also, I wonder if you might 
comment on whatever effects you feel Home, the people of Home, and 
the cultural and social atmosphere of the community mignt have had 
upon you. 


I realize that you are busy and do not mean to impose upon your 
time, but I would greatly appreciate any help or suggestions that you 
could give me. 


With many thanks, 
Yo ee 


, 


T d 
و‎ E PI De dto 


Cnarles 2 LeWarne 


NETS à 


October 3, 1977 


Mr. Charles P. LeWarne‏ سر 
Hillcrest Place‏ 20829 
Edmonds, Washington 98020‏ 


Dear Mr. LeWarne: 

-a 

The delay in my response to your request of August 23, 1977 arose from my 
being in England for the International Histocompatibility meetings. I am sorry 
to be so tardy in replying. The Snyders did tell me of your contact with them 
and I believe it was your book that wes shown to me. Enclosed is my curriculum 
vitae for whatever help that might be. 


In a bref letter it's rather difficult to summarise the influences of the 
community of Home on my life course. Frankly an attempt to sort those effects 
from others st the University and after mey lasd te distortion. One zust aiso 
keep in mind parental guidance in the period when I lived in Home. 


There were in this village residuaj attitudes stemming from the various 
idealogies of those who founded the land holding association. You must know that 
I was born after the formal organization of the community was disbanded. There 
was no single view that predominated. The exposure to diverse views made me avare 
of attitudes not current ín the average small village. It's effect on me was to 
question orthodox approaches as well as unorthodox ones. I did not reject out of 
hand unpopular concepts. Nevertheless the concepts of impractical dreamers were 
not appealing. Members of the community (not ell) stimulated me to have concern 
for the underprivileged and a healthy respect for the self educated strivers for 
\greater economic and social gains for average citizens. In retrospect, I feel 
fortunate to have gained in breadth of thousht from those individuals. There were 
also in this small community, relatively lerge personal libraries of literature - 
books of fiction, economic and social essays, even volumes such as those of Havelock 
Ellis and Krafft Ebihg on sexual matters. Many persons living or visiting in this 
community could besdescribed as “working class intellectuals". A few were university 
educated, a lawyer, a forester, etc. The latter probably directed me toward a 
scientific goal in my education as did my father who used the data from the State 
Agricultural Stations as guide te his farming procedures. My mother was a dit of 
a feminist, deprived of a formal education because of the old country attitude 
toward a Jewish female. Her notion of female independence was "get an education 
and be seii supporting’. The actitude of the few Jewish emigrants in Home was to 
better one's condition by education. This was not the basis for my choice for an 
advanced education. That desire stemmed from 1) the unavailability of good positions 
in 1932 when I graduated from the University of Washington 2) the availability of a 
scholarship 3) the stimulus of intellectual goals a5 school and 4) the social ferment 
of the Roosevelt era. 


I trust this will in part answer vour questions. I'd appreciate seeing your 
article. 


Best of wishes for productivity. 
Sincerely yours, 


Rose Payne, Ph.D. 
2۳/۵9 encl. Curriculum Vitae Professor of Medicine 
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HELEN DANFORTH 
P.O. Box 344 
Eatonville, Washington 98328 
(206) 832-6923 


Feb. 14, 1984 


Mrs. Sylvia E. Retherford 
1608 A St. 
Home, WA 98349 


Dear Mrs. Retherford: 


Caroline Gallacci referred your letter of Jan. 24 to me. I am an 
historical writer in the Eatonville vicinity. I am happy to tell you that 
there is a man in the Graham area who seems to know a good deal about 
Glennis. 


He is Mr. Andy Anderson, P.0. Box 24, Graham WA 98338-0024. His 
‘phone number is 847-6182. Mr. Anderson is writing a book about the Graham 
vicinity and has accumulated much material. 


He has an article from the old Tacoma Daily Ledger written about Glennis 
by your grandfather, George Allen. He has also the articles of incorporation 
of Glennis. He has photos of the old schoolhouse there and of the Verity 
family, one of the families that settled there. He knows also of another 
family - the Goldens. He has some old maps showing the location of these and 
other families. He might be willing to go with you if you want to go to 
this area agairi, and point out to you where the claims were. I think he would 
know whom to ask for permission to walk on the property. 


I'm sure Mr. Anderson would be most interested in talking to you. I 
hope this is of help to you and I am delighted to have been asked to assist 
you. I happen to know that Mr. Bill Smull, editor of the Compass magazine of 
the Sunday Tacoma News Tribune,is interested in historical pieces about 
Pierce County. If you write something about Glennis (and it sounds very in- 
teresting), he might like to see it. As a matter of fact, I would like to 


see it if he can't use it. 
Sincerely, m" 
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eet, Home, VA OC 
Dear Jerry, 


after our conversation the other evening, I decided to see if 

I could assemble soie of those trials and maybe because of vour 
profession, they would be more available to you. Do vou have a 
research staff? 


These dates may be off, but the best I could determine from ay 
information. 


3-11-02 Charles Govan, James Larkin and J.W. Adams arrested, 
tried for “depositing obscene matter in the nails" 
Judze Hanford "concluded the matter not obscene but 
the "Anarchists and Free Lovers at tiome should publish 
no more such indecent rot." 


7-15-02 U.S. v. Lois «aisbrooxer. ohe was in violation of 
Section 3639 of tne riavis we 3tatutes of the Vees 
unlawfully sending obscene literature throush the mails. 
round guilty and fined 3100. (District of gsuinston 
western Division file 847. Federal Récords Center 
#74723. Judge suspended tne fine with no comaent. 


7-15-02 U.S. v. Matilda (Matt ie) Penhallow tried with Mrs. 
Jaisbrooker. لاو ات‎ of allowing materials to 30 
tarouzh tne mails as she was »ostmistress. Fine of 
2190 waived. 


7-15-02 Judge sanford recomnended the ی مت‎ postal 
abolished oR ASR 39, 1923. eutaorities proceedings on this) 


17-59-02 James horton and Charles Govan, publishers of Discontent, 


‘other of Progress were tried on charges of advocating 
"free love" which as Judge Hanform, as he interpreted 
, tne law "tends to induce unhealthy thinking." 


1911 jay Fox*was tried for writing and publisning the article, 
"Nudes and the Prudes" published in tne Agitator. 
He seweetioda yrl weeks in jail and was ziven a herodds 
welcome on his Dpeturn to home. 


19107 Nude Bathing Trials - Anna Falkoff, دعب‎ Mr ed and 
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Labadie Collection 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


ANN ARBOR, MicurcawN 48109 -1205 


January 16, 1985 


Ms. Rebeccah Sproat : À , 
Reference Supervisor 

Pierce County Library 

2456 Tacoma Avenue South 

Tacoma, Washington 2 


Dear Ms. Sproat: 


Enclosed is a description of the Labadie Collection. You will notice that 
there is no mention of our holdings of Washingtoniana as such. The Labadie Col- 
lection does have many rare serials that would be of interest to people studying 
the history of that state. Our concentration on anarchism has given us coverage 
of the old anarchist settlements around Home and Lakebay, while our I.W.W. sec- 
tion contains materials on the labor struggles, especially the Centralia massacre 
and its aftermath. 


We have filmed both the serials requested by your patron.  Clothed with 
the Sun, of which we have but a single issue, was filmed along with other Lois 
Waisbrooker writings. .New Era is part of a group of shorter anarchist journals 
on Miscellaneous Reel 9. You could order positive copies of each reel, for which 
the minimum price would be seven dollars; but it is*likely the reels are fairly 
filled and might cost as much as fifteen to twenty-five dollars each. Since the 
patron really is interested in only a small portion of each reel (unless she is 
actually researching Lois Waisbrooker), it might be best if you borrowed the posi- 
tive copies on interlibrary loan. The patron could then decide if she really 
wanted a copy. 


For your information and that of the Washington State Historical Society 
we are enclosing a list of our 69 serial publications that have Washington im- 
prints. As you can see, besides the older anarchist, socialist, and labor publi- 
cations, there are a number of recent counterculture and libertarian journals. 
We are only just starting to input our pamphlets into the data base from which 
this serials list is derived. Within a year or two we will be able to produce 
such lists for Washington writers whose names are furnished to us; in the interim, 
in fact, we may be able to give such information through our present system of 
local cataloging, though this is a period of transition, and we may not always 
be able to accommodate our researchers. 


Sincerely yours, 
E 


ee a 3 De hay 
Edward C. Weber 
Head, Labadie Collection 


Encl. 
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THE LABADIE COLLECTION’ 


711 Harlan Hatcher Library . 
i». The University of Michigan. ی‎ aie 
“Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109. ^ ^" = 
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_ Michigan.. Although. the Collection was originally concerned mainly. with 
` anarchist, materials: “(the field in which it remains strongest), its scope 
was, ‘later. widened. ‘considerably to include a great variety of social pro- 


Wer, penoa freedom, women's diera. and rigide protest. 
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^ periodicals (including over 600 currently received titles), it is notable 


mes < lets, posters, photographs, cartoons, sheet music, buttons, bumper stick- 

-... ers, and armbands. -Although our archival holdings are limited, the Col- 
~». lection contains'a substantial body of anarchist correspondence and manu- 
_ Script essays, as well.as records of the American Committee for Protec- 


epe debates, oral historias, and postu songs. 
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A With! the? ‘exception’ of the books, the bulk of the Weeden in she 
Collection remains“ uncataloged. “We do, however, retain some kind of 
“control through local cataloging, finding aids, bibliographies, and per- 
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must. therefore be requested and used in the Reading Room on the sev- 


is open from 10:00 A.M. to 12:00, P.M. and 1:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. dur- 


E - The Labadie Collection was established in 1911 as J ooeph Labadie, : 
a prominent Detroit anarchist, donated his library to the University of © 


."& test literature. together with political views from both the extreme left“ 
¥ rand the extreme right. Materials are now collected from all parts of tho, = 
-. world. The Collection's strengths include: civil liberties (especially the; 
. plight of black people), socialism, communism, colonialism and imperialism, ^ >} 
ı7 American labor. history دیس‎ the 1930's, the IWW, the Spanish ues "s 


Although the Labeo Collection contains over 6,000 books and 8,000 — 1°"! 


A for its ephemera. We have nearly 20,000 pamphlets; we also collect leaf- e: 


- tion of Foreign Born. Much of the more fragile material has been micro-:.. 
„filmed to facilitate its use by readers and to protect the originals. The ^ 
‘Collection also’ includes a few hundred records and tape E EE: 


The’ estate are always willing to pem dene "n Pero d 


1 [Since the Labadie.. Collection. foras part of the Bass Book Res at s d E TUR 
the. University,” security. regulations are necessarily strict. Materials. ^3 0 


'enth floor of the Harlan Hatcher Graduate Library. The Reading Room. 


" ing the week and from 10:00 A.M. to 12:00 P.M. on Saturdays. A mi- 


crofilm reader is available; and depending on condition, material can be 
. duplicated by the staff on request. Some-of the books, as well as the 
. positive microfilms, can be borrowed through Interlibrary Loan. 
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Serials from Washington in the Labadie’ Collection 
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/ Agitator; A Semi-Monthly Advocate ae the Modern Ee. 


— FE qu oe 


Industrial Unionism and Individual Freedom. 


Home (Lakebay, P.O.), Wash.: v.1-2,n.24; 1910-1912. 


(1-2) 1910-1912 

Semimonthly. 

Filmed. 

Jay Fox, editor. * 
Continued by Syndicalist. 


(Serial)/108* 
In English 


WES‏ تا لا 


The Agitator. 
Outlook, Wash.: v.l- 192?- 


2:9 1927 

volume:number 

Sept. i, 1927 

Walter Price, editor and manager. ni 


(Serial)/131* 
1-3 1969 


(Serial)/560* 
In English 


* X HOR 


Clothed with the Sun. 
Home, Wash.: v.l- 189?- 


3:10 ^ 1902 

volume:number 

Aug, 15, 1902 

Filmed. 

Lois Waisbrooker, editor. 
Supersedes Foundation Principles. 


(Serial)/984* 
In English 


€ Ww o* * 


The Co-operator. 
Olalla, Wash.: The Co-operative Brotherhood, v.1- 1899- 


(1-4,10) 1899-1908 


td 
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New 8 x ۲ 

۱ iem Wash.: Mutual Home Association, v.l- 1897- 

: é 

111-3 1897 

volume:number 

Monthly. 

Filmed. 


(Serial)/3479* — -— 


DARBY N. SILVERBERG , 


i213) 54 7 


August 11, 3 


Ms. Virginia Seavy 
Rt. 1, Box 18A 
Lakebay, Washington 98349 


RE: SAM & ROSE SILVERBERG- 
Dear Ms. Seavy: 


I was given your name by Mr. Stewart of the Gateway. 


I am trying to find out about my paternal grandfather and 
his second wife referred to above. Copy of his death certificate 
summarizes pretty much what I know about him with any certainty. 
I enclose a copy. I know nothing about his wife except that she 
may have been connected with the Daily Forward. 


He'left Russia around 1898, went to New York City and then 
probably was a member of the Mutual Home Colonv Association and 
then stayed somewhere in the area after the Association dissolved 
around World War I, I'm advised. 


When my father saw him for the first and last time in his 
entire life in 1922 he offered him his chicken farm if he would 
stay in the area. Had he done so I would not be here as my father 
returned to New York to court and marry my mother. 


Mr. Frank L. Green of The Washington State Historical Societv 
states he has been unable to find my grandfather's name in his 
records and referred me to Dr. LeWarne and his book. I have written 
him. 

I shall be in Gig Harbor on Saturday August 27 and in Seattle 
on Agust 30 through September 1 but am trying to do as much research 
in advance as I can to.allow me to spend my time doing as much 
"field work" as I can when I arrive. 


It would be much appreciated if you could advise as to 
the following: 


l. Do your records reveal his or her name? 
2. Do you have the names, addresses and phone numbers of 
people who: 
(a) Might have known either of them; 
(b) Know of the Mutual Association. 


A PROFESSIONAL LAW CORPORATION 
3667 TORRANCE BOULEVARD 
TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA 3 
` 


3. Do you know anything of a "region northwest of the original' 
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settlement which attracted Jewish families some of 
Russian origin" according to Dr. LeWarne's book--- 
where, geographically, it was, or anything else about 
T. 
4. Can you give me a description of what records you might 
have that would be relevant, if any. 


A stamped-self addressed envelope is enclosed for your 
convenience and hopefully early reply as I plan to leave for 
Washington on August 24, 1983. 


If you feel it might be fruitful, perhaps I could meet 
you when I am in the area. Please advise. 


Thanking you in advance for any assistance you might 
render, I am 


Sincerely, 


d 


DARBY N. SILVERBERG 
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DARBY N. SILVERBERG 
A PROFESSIONAL LAW CORPORATION 
۳ ۰ dee GLENSH 
BOULEVARD 
TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA 90509 
(213) 542-7777 


February 15, 1984 


Mrs. ‘Sylvia Retherford - 
1608 A Street 
Home, WA 98349 


Dear Sylvia, 


Sorry for the delay in replying to your 
January 27, 1994, letter. 


Neither Judy nor I recall taking anything with 
us. I also checked my "file" and found nothing. 


I believe you referred us to the Tacoma public 
library for "Hone at Home" via the inter-library 
borrowing system. : 3 


We had a nice visit with Radium (Ray) La Vene 
in Los Angeles and taped him. He remembered my 
grandfather and came up with a photo of his mother 
cutting my stepgrandmother Rosie's hair which I 
enclose. ^If you recognize her near a man in your 
photos I would be obliged if you would let me know. 
If you could recommend any others to circulate the 
photo to, again, kindly advise. 


Best regards to Ken. 


Sincer 


DARBY N. SILV 


DNS/ts 
Enclosure 


P.S. Haven't checked Discontent. Thanks 
for the reminder. 


۳ ™Naturists 


P.O. BOX 132, OSHKOSH, WI 54902, USA 


November 1, 1980 


Stella Retherford 
Rte. 1, Box 243 
Home (Lake Bay), WA 98349 


Dear Stella, 


Enclosed is the promised copy of "The Nude and the Prudes". It 
appeared in The Agitator, July 1, 1911, Vol وا‎ #16, p. 1. For 
your: information, a copy of the Agitator can be found in 

the Univ. of Wash. library's special collections. | also have 
xeroxes of the other articles relating to the trial, let me 
know if you would like them as well. 


Found an advert for My Century Plant in Discontent, thought 
you'd be interested in the text for it, also enclosed. 


As to what could have become of Jay Fox's memoirs, | was able 

to locate two addresses/names that could be of help. Since I'm 
now back in Wisconsin, | was wondering if you could possibly 
check into these leads for me and share any information you might 
glean. 


Rex Roudenbush, Atty for Fox in his later years. Lived 
in Tacoma WA, was alive in the 60s, but have no idea if 
he still is. If not, then he might have left some papers 
which could be of interest. 


Dr. Robert Osborne. Was associated with the Tacoma Medical 
Ctr., bought the Fox house and might know about papers et al 
that were left. 


Lee spoke to Radium LaVene's wife in Los Angeles and she's 
promised to help us as well, which was a pleasant surprise. 


We would still like to get Tootsie's address, if you could 
share that with us. The addresses you gave us were no longer 
of any use. 


Really enjoyed meeting you and seeing just how lovely Home is. 


E Qe DU Q «SQ. 
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e tracked down a copy of Clothed with the Sun and have 
requested to see it. Will let you know what we turn up. 
The Naturists is an, educational organization established in 1980, out of the resources of the free beaches movement, 


Rt. 1, Box 243 
Home-Lakebay P.O., WA 98349 
Nov. 5, 1980 


Jear Naturists, 


Thank you for the copy of the Nude and the Prudes article. That 
issue of the Agitator is missing from the microfilm at the University 
of sashinston Libraby. The copies of Discontent, Mother of Progress, 
are fairly complete; however I have never come across copies of our 
first newspaper, New Era. Have you? 


I neve written for information on the Labadie Collection at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor as well as contacting our local 
library research service. Neither has answered on this subject. I 
had asped for an inter-library loan of the microfilm - if that is 
the (orm theysare in. There is one article by Lois Waisbrooker at 
tho Jaiversity of washington in the Northwest Collection. We found 
it closed the day we were there, so mush return another time? 


Utuer titles by Lois are: Helen Harlow's Vows, The Awful Fate of 
"allen women, How To Free the Earth of Sex Disease, Women's Source 
of Power and Spirit Mothers (maybe by Olivia Shepherd). She 
published frequently in a paper callgd Lucifer, Moses Harmon-Editor. 
(Jan Francisco, CA., I think.) 


Jay Foxes library is in the Northwest Collection at the University 
of 4asnington. I had checked with Dr. Osborne before your letter 
Came. 


Ihe Jay Fox/Govan printing press has been located and is now in the 
possession of the Key Peninsula Historical Society. They also have 
a rowing tape and picture file on this area. 


3ome persons who may be able to help you are: 


Al Gross, 2229 42nd S.W., Seattle, WA 98--- 

Mabel Palmer, 438 4th St S.E., Puyallup, WA 98--- 
Nell «hite, 526 Buena Vista, Fircrest, WA 98466 
Madelyn Bruenner, 1926 7th Awe. W., Seattle, WNA 9é--- 
Anite Snyder, 9425 Lake Washington BlvdN& Bellevue, WA 98004 (Tootsie) 


Please do not use my name in contacting them since I did not ask 
their permission to give you their names. They are elderly persons 
who were children in Home's early days. In talking with Al Gross the 
other day, he remarked that he had known Lois Waisbrooker as a 6-7 
year old, but could not remember much about the 76 year old bady 
except that she was old and fat and did not look attractive on the 
swimming beach. It was nice to note that she did go swimming at the 
age of 76. Pu:et 2oubd is not known for its warm waters eveh in 
summer. ^ 


If you find a copy of Clothed With the Sun, and can copy it, I'd 
be tery happy to see it. 


Sincerely yours, 


Stella Retherford 


Alot 


™Naturists 


P.O. BOX 132, OSHKOSH, WI 54902, USA 
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December 2 1980 
4/4- 


Stella Retherford 
Rt 1, Box 243 
Home-Lakebay P.0., WA 98349 


Dear Stella, 

After waiting a month for a response from the Labadie Collection | phoned, 
and galvanized the curator into action. 

| promised him I'd also forward the materials on to you, and here | do. 


He'd been shillyshallying because of the deteriorated condition of the 
CLOTHED WITH THE SUN and THE NEW ERA. 


Anyway, l| find both publications thoroughly fascinating. 


| only wish that more than this copy of CLOTHED survived! Perhaps we shall 
yet find more. 


One surprising note: NEW ERA. uses the Lakebay post office as its address. 
Apparently, Home was an independent P.0. for but a very few years. 

| still agree with your refusal to acknowledge the government's right 

to take it away from Home. 


The letter ۱ sent to Mabel Palmer was returned by the P.0., as addressee 
unknown. “Gross, White, Bruenner, and Snyder have yet to reply. 


Jan 


now going through the microfilms of LUCIFER. 


dos 


The Naturists is an educational organization established in 1980, out of the resources of the free beaches movement, 
to promote clothes-optional lifestyles and recreational and living sites. s 


